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SAMUELL GORTON 
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KENNETH W. PORTER 


AMUELL GORTON could probably have boasted that 

he caused the ruling element of the Massachusetts-Bay 
Colony more trouble over a greater period of time than any 
other single colonist, not excluding those more famous here- 
siarchs, Ann Hutchinson and Roger Williams.’ Although 
Massachusetts-Bay came to know him better and more un- 
favorably than any of the others, Plymouth, and the various 
settlements which later became known as Rhode Island, were 
also favored with his visitations. This “ going to and fro” and 
“ walking up and down” in the New England colonies — 
usually, it ought to be acknowledged, not at his own desire 
— was so characteristic of Gorton that the analogy with the 
“ accuser of our brethren” doubtless occurred to more than 
one follower of the “ New England Way.” 

But perhaps a better comparison may be found in the writ- 
ings of Joshua Scottow, who, in describing the various here- 
sies which at one time or another afflicted Massachusetts, 

1 Gorton always doubled the final letter of his Christian name. 

495 
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speaks of one group of schismatics as “ Foxes with Fire brands 
at their Tails” let loose by the “ unreconcileable Adversary 

. . to burn up this peoples standing Corn.” True it is that 
he later on refers specifically to “ Gorton and Complyces ” as 
“ his Foxes, the little Foxes,” sent forth “ to spoil this Vine, in 
the time of its tender Grapes,” * but any one familiar with 
Gorton’s career will recognize the superior aptness of the 
former description, for his course through the New England 
colonies was marked almost everywhere by the flaming up of 
factional or religious controversy. Gorton, as a student of 
Scripture, would have derived considerable pleasure from the 
slip of this Massachusetts apologist who, in comparing these 
heretics to “ foxes with firebrands,” thereby implicitly ad- 
mitted that the rulers of the Bay Colony were naught else 
than Philistines — those enemies of the chosen people for the 
destruction of whose crops Samson had employed the fox-and- 
firebrand device. 

Samuell Gorton was born about 1592 * in the town of Gor- 
ton, near Manchester,‘ where, as he said, “ the fathers of my 
body for many generations” had been “ born and bred.” It 
would seem from the name of his birth-place that some of his 
forebears had been prominent in the early history of the 
town; indeed Gorton was never backward in asserting his 
claims to gentility, announcing that “ the Herauldry of Eng- 
land ” could testify to the record of his ancestors.* His father 
seems, some time after Samuell’s birth, to have removed to 
London, where he had become a merchant and a member of 
a guild, and had apparently prospered. His son seems never 
to have been hard pressed financially for any very extended 

2 4 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, 1v, 304: Joshua Scottow, 
“ A Narrative of the Planting of the Massachusetts Colony” (Boston, 1694) . 

8 4 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, vu, 602-604: “ Winthrop 


Papers ": Samuell Gorton to John Winthrop, Jr., Warwick, August 11, 1674. 
4 New England Historical and Genealogical Register, LXxxul, 185-193; 333- 


5 Tracts and Other Papers, etc. Peter Force, Editor, 1v (Washington, 1846) , 
Number vit, 9, 12: Samuell Gorton to Nathaniel Morton, Warwick, June go, 
1669. 
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time; nevertheless, he did not receive the advantages of an 
Oxford or Cambridge training, or, as he preferred to express 
it, “ was not bred up in the Schooles of human learning; and 
I blesse God that I neuer was, Lest I had bin drouned in pride 
and ignorance through Aristotles principles and other 
heathen philosophers.” * However, his antipathy to the uni- 
versities — probably because of the high church principles 
which prevailed there — did not extend to learning in gen- 
eral, and through private study, probably under tutors, he 
seems to have obtained a knowledge of the scriptural lan- 
guages.’ 

We know little further of Gorton’s early life save that he 
married Mary Maplett, daughter of John Maplett, gentle- 
man, of St. Martin’s le Grand, London, and sister of Dr. John 
Maplett, who had taken his A.M. and M.D. at Oxford. It is 
evident that Gorton was not endeavoring to depreciate the 
social standing of the Plymouth colonists when he said that 
his wife “ had bin as tendeerly brought vp as any man’s wife 
then in that town.” * Gorton always prided himself on the fact 
that he had “ not been accustomed to any servile worke in 
any part of my life till now of late in New-England.” * In 
1635, however, and probably during several previous years, 
Gorton was carrying on the business of a “ clothier ” in Lon- 
don, but at the same time was able to describe himself as 
“ Professor of the misteries of Christ,” an occupation prob- 
ably much less profitable than the former.’ 

This description of his profession betrays the bent of his 
mind. His ponderings on religious matters had resulted, as 
was the case with many others at the same time, in his coming 
to conclusions which were very different not only from those 
held by the dominant party in the established church, but also 


® Gorton to Morton, 14. 

7 4 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, vit, 607. 

8 Gorton to Morton, 8. 

® Simplicities Defence Against Seven-Headed Policy (London, 1646) , 76; 
to be found in Force’s Tracts, 1v: Number v1. 

10 Lewis George Janes, Samuell Gorton (Providence, 1896) , 24. 
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probably from those favored by any other person either 
within or without any sect whatsoever. Gorton is said to have 
declared that “he sucked in his peculiar tenets from the 
breast of his mother, the Church of England,” “ but, if so, no 
one else, before or since, has ever drawn such extraordinary 
opinions from this or a similar fount, with the possible ex- 
ception of the Reverend William Montgomery Brown. Just 
what his beliefs were at this, or indeed at any other time, is 
rather difficult to determine. Gorton does not seem to have 
been entirely clear on this subject himself and, in any case, 
probably modified his opinions, consciously or unconsciously, 
on various occasions. We can be certain only that neither then 
nor now would his beliefs render him acceptable to any 
church with pretensions to orthodoxy. His opinions, at least 
at this period, seem to have been inspired by a general dis- 
like for authority, either in church or state. It was inevitable 
that a man of his independent, unconventional temperament 
—no matter what his specific views — could not find the 
England of Laud and Strafford a congenial habitation. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1636, he prepared to remove himself and his 
family “ out of our native Country ” to New England “ only 
to injoy the liberty of our consciences, in respect of our faith 
towards God, and for no other end, not scrupling any Civill 
Ordinance, for the education, ordering, or government of any 
Civil State.” ** He was evidently unaware that, though Massa- 
chusetts-Bay had neither king nor bishop, there were a gov- 
ernor and elders who fulfilled their functions admirably, and 
that a removal to that quarter of the world for a man of his 
opinions would be only a progress from the frying-pan into 
the element by which that utensil is heated. 

It was in March, 1636-1637, that Gorton, with his wife and 
the two or three children with whom his quiver was then fur- 
nished, landed at Boston.** He could hardly have selected a 
~~ 41 Collections, Rhode Island Historical Society, 1, 92: John Callender, 
“ Historical Discourse, 1739.” 12 Gorton, Simplicities Defence, 18. 


18 Adelos Gorton, The Life and Times of Samuell Gorton (Philadelphia, 
1907) , 13- 
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more unfavorable time for his arrival, if, indeed, any time 
could be considered propitious which saw a man of his tem- 
perament come within range of the government of Massachu- 
setts. The authorities were at this very moment proceeding 
against John Wheelwright, one of the followers of Ann Hutch- 
inson, “ for differing with them in a point of Doctrine.” * 
From Gorton’s later career we would have expected him to 
plunge at once into the fray, preferably upon the losing side, 
but, what with the strangeness of the country and possibly the 
effects of the voyage, he did not display what would have been 
later considered his normal belligerency. Of one thing he 
seems to have been speedily convinced: that if Wheelwright’s 
beliefs were unsatisfactory to the rulers of Massachusetts, his 
own had no chance of being more acceptable. Gorton conse- 
quently made all haste to remove to what he hoped would be 
the more liberal atmosphere of Plymouth, as Roger Williams 
had done before him. The Reverend John Cotton charitably 
describes both Gorton’s departure from England and his re- 
moval to Plymouth as due to his desire to avoid payment of 
a debt of £100, which he owed to a citizen of London.** Had 
Plymouth been situated somewhere on the St. Lawrence in- 
stead of a few miles from Boston, this explanation might be 
more worthy of credence — though that a claim against him 
for that amount was made at one time, is quite true. By June 
7, 1637, we know, Gorton was at Plymouth. Here it seemed, 
for a time, that he might find permanent residence. Almost 
immediately upon his arrival he expressed his willingness to 
serve with the Plymouth forces against the Pequots.** The im- 
pression he made on the inhabitants was, at first, distinctly 
favorable. He is described as “ courteous in his carriage to 
all” and was regarded as one who would prove to be “an 
useful instrument.” 


14 Gorton, Simplicities Defence, 18. 

18 Narragansett Club Publications, First Series, u, 15: John Cotton, “A 
Reply to Mr. Williams.” 

16 Plymouth Colony Records (Boston, 1855) , 1, 60-61. 
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Once established in the colony, however, he could not resist 
the temptation to spread his “ blasphemous and familistical 
opinions.” ** Being “a very dangerous, bold-spoken fellow, 
and full of fawning,” ** “ with a very glosing tongue,” ** this 
“ subtle deceiver ” succeeded in winning a following among 
those who, having gone through one religious experience, 
were thereby prepared for another. His teachings influenced 
“in special one John Weeks [Wickes] and his wife, who in 
some short time became very atheists, looking for no more hap- 
piness than this world affords.” * To any one familiar with 
the amenities of religious controversy this means not that the 
Wickes family denied the existence of God, but merely that 
they came to differ upon some points of belief with the author 
of this statement. Although for more than a year Gorton does 
not seem to have aroused any particular suspicion of his 
orthodoxy, his opinions were of too remarkable a character 
to be permanently concealed from the authorities, especially 
after he adopted Ann Hutchinson’s device of parlor prayer- 
meetings. Gorton had hired for four years part of the house 
of the Reverend Ralph Smith, formerly minister to the 
Plymouth Colony, and as a result Smith’s “ ancient wife [as 
Gorton was careful to describe her] and others of his family 
frequented mine vsually morning and euening in the time of 
family exercises . . . mistress Smith often expressing her 
selfe how glad she was that she could come into a family where 
her spirit was refreshed in the ordinances of god as in former 
dayes which she said was much decayed and allmost worne out 
of religion since she came to Plimouth! ” It is not surprising 
that Mr. Smith’s jealousy, if only for his professional stand- 
ing, should have been aroused by his helpmeet’s attitude. 

17 Nathaniel Morton, New England’s Memorial (Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, 1669), John Davis, Editor, (Boston, 1826) , 202-206. 

18 4 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, 1, 207-208: Edward Wins- 
low, Good News from New-England (London, 1648) . 

19 Edward Johnson, Wonder-Working Providerce of Sions Saviour in 
New England (London, 1654), William Frederick Poole, Editor, (Andover, 
Massachusetts) , 183-187. 

20 Morton, New England’s Memorial, 202-206. 
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Another attendant at these meetings was “a religious maid 
liuing then with your teacher Mr Reyner,” Smith’s successor, 
and through her some of Gorton’s opinions probably filtered 
back to the then minister of Plymouth. 

Smith finally “ applied himself to the gouernment of Pli- 
mouth for help to breake his couenant "; whereupon Gorton 
agreed to put the matter to arbitrament. But another episode 
occurred which put matters on a footing much more unfavor- 
able to Gorton. In fact it is hard to escape the conclusion that 
some of the authorities deliberately used it to relieve them- 
selves of his presence. One of the members of his household 
was a widow, Ellen Aldridge, newly come over from England, 
who was employed as Mrs. Gorton’s servant. For some reason 
the Plymouth authorities ordered that she should be sent 
“out of the Collony as a vacabond.” ** Winslow says that 
“divers came to the Governour with complaints against 
her . . . for unworthy and offensive speeches and carriages 
used by her.” ** Gorton reduces these charges to a single one, 
that “ it was whispered priuatly that she had smiled in your 
congregation.” Certainly had her conduct actually been of a 
character to justify Winslow’s description, he would hardly 
have hesitated to make his accusations specific. The widow ac- 
cordingly, upon Gorton’s advice, took to the woods, and the 
latter, “ speaking on her behalfe,” ** was on November 5, 
1638, bound over in the sum of £10 to appear at the next gen- 
eral court to answer for his conduct.** 

At a preliminary examination Gorton first came into a per- 
sonal clash with the authorities when he said of one who was, 
in his opinion, “ agravating the matter more than it de- 
serued,” that “ he spake hyperbollically.” When one of the 
magistrates turned to Elder Brewster for information on the 
meaning of this phrase, Brewster replied that Gorton “ told 


21 Gorton to Morton, 6-7. 

22 Edward Winslow, Hypocrisie Unmasked (London, 1646), Howard Mil- 
lar Chapin, Editor, (Providence, Rhode Island, 1916) , 67. 

23 Gorton to Morton, 6. 

24 Plymouth Colony Records, 1, 100. 
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the magistrate that he lyed,” which interpretation was prob- 
ably more in accord with Gorton’s own inner sentiments 
than he cared to have made public. 

This little difficulty, however, was as nothing compared to 
the uproar which took place when Gorton appeared before 
the “ Court more publique ” on December 4.** The conduct 
of this case bore a closer resemblance to that of a “ kangaroo 
court” in some western county jail than to the procedure in 
a tribunal of justice. The foreman of the jury, son of the man 
who had explained what Gorton meant by a hyperbole, seems 
to have begun the affair by moving that Gorton, as he said, 
“ should not speake in my owne behalfe at all ” — which in 
this case was like moving that the wind should not be allowed 
to blow. Then the governor, Prence, “ being wearied with 
speech to other causes,” requested one of the assistants to state 
the case. Gorton objected to this conduct, as he probably 
would have done even had the governor not delegated the 
task, on the ground that the réle of prosecutor and magistrate 
should not be combined. His method of displaying his senti- 
ments was by “ stretching out his hand towards his [probably 
the governor's] face” and saying in a loud voice: “ If Satan 
will accuse the brethren, let him come down from Jehoshuahs 
right hand and stand here,” after which he turned to the peo- 
ple and spreading out his arms, cried, “ Ye see good people 
how yee are abused! Stand for your liberty; And let them not 
bee parties and judges.” At this “ divers Elders of Churches ” 
then present took it upon themselves to urge the court, rather 
unnecessarily, it would seem, “ not to suffer these abuses, but 
to inflict condigne punishment.” ** Gorton was accordingly 
fined {20 — later reduced to {10 — and ordered to leave the 
colony within fourteen days.” 

Banishment at that time of year was no light matter. Smith 
had taken advantage of the court’s order to turn Gorton and 


25 Gorton to Morton, 6-7. 
26 Winslow, Hypocrisie Unmasked, 67. 
27 Plymouth Colony Records, 1, 105-106. 
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family out of his “ owne hired house,” this act occurring at 
the time of “a mighty storme of snow.” Gorton’s wife was 
nursing, at the time, a small child which had the measles, and 
this exposure nearly caused the infant's death. His wife, not 
being included in the sentence of banishment, was finally able 
to find shelter in Plymouth, but Gorton was driven out “ to 
trauell in the wildernesse I knew not whither, the people 
comforting my wife and children when I was gone with this, 
that it was impossible for me to come aliue to any planta- 
tion.” ** Gorton, however, despite the “extremity of win- 
ter . . . when the snow was up to the knee, and rivers to 
wade through up unto the middle . . . having no victuals, 
but what we [editorially speaking] took on our backs, and our 
drink as the snow afforded unto us,” ** was able to make his 
way to Pocasset, later Portsmouth, on Aquidneck Island, now 
known as Rhode Island, which had been recently settled by 
certain partisans of Ann Hutchinson and John Wheelwright. 
He probably arrived some time in December, 1638." 

Had Gorton, after recuperating from the hardships inci- 
dent to his banishment, felt the need for some of that political 
or religious agitation which seemed to rank among his neces- 
sities second only to food and drink, he would not have had 
to invent any cause of his own. One already lay near to his 
hand. This was the form of government at Pocasset. The 
ownership of the island, which had been secured through 
Roger Williams from Miantonomo, the Narragansett chief 
sachem, was vested primarily in William Coddington, the 
leader of the settlers, who had been appointed sole magis- 
trate to rule over them—an evidence of the extremely 
mild and non-political character of that liberalism which 


28 Gorton to Morton, 7-8. 

29 Gorton, Simplicities Defence, 19. 

30 The statement in the records of Newport that Gorton was admitted an 
inhabitant of “ Aqueedneck” on the “ 2oth, 3d” of 1638 (that is, May 20, 
1638) , and Wickes a month later, must be due to some strange error, for we 
know that Gorton was at Plymouth at the time mentioned above: Rhode 
Island Colonial Records (Providence, 1856) , 1, 1636-1663, go-91. 
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had caused their migration from Boston. It was evident 
that this monarchical rule must sooner or later arouse 
Opposition. 

There may or may not be a connection between the ar- 
rival of Gorton at Pocasset, late in December, 1638, and the 
ousting of the Coddington government about four months 
later — William Hutchinson, Ann’s husband, being put in 
his place. There is little doubt, however, that Gorton took a 
leading part in establishing, on April 30, 1639, a new form of 
government, constituted by the inhabitants subscribing a 
paper which declared themselves to be “ the Loyall subie[cts 
of] King Charles, in his na[me] ” erecting themselves “ into a 
Civill body Politicke ” obedient “ unto his lawes according 
[to] matters of Justice,” which was signed by thirty inhabit- 
ants, Gorton affixing his name just below that of William 
Hutchinson. John Wickes, Gorton’s earliest disciple, who had 
followed him from Plymouth, was also a signer.** Gorton’s 
adhesion to this document indicates that his alleged opposi- 
tion to civil government has been much exaggerated and was 
probably, at the most, a matter of theory rather than of prac- 
tice. 

Coddington, with his minority, had moved, meanwhile, to 
another part of the island (taking with him the town and land 
records) and founded Newport. He had not, however, given 
up hope of regaining his authority, and in achieving this end 
the fact that the grant to the island was made out in his name 
proved to be a decisive factor. By means of this authority, and 
with the assistance of Massachusetts, glad of an opportunity 
to extend its influence over former subjects, Coddington suc- 
ceeded in detaching part of the Pocasset (now Portsmouth) 
freemen from their civil compact and assuming a semblance 
of authority over both settlements. The majority of the Ports- 
mouth settlers declined to recognize his government as legal, 
and Coddington was therefore eager to assert his authority 
by holding court at Portsmouth. It was determined to secure 


81 The Early Records of the Town of Portsmouth (Providence, 1901) , 1-2. 
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a test case, and it was natural that any difficulty which might 
affect one so highly placed among Coddington’s opponents as 
Gorton should be preferred to any other. 

Such happened to be easily accessible. Some old woman's 
cow had invaded a field belonging to Gorton; upon her going 
in to fetch the animal, she fell afoul of Gorton’s servant-girl, 
and there ensued a hair-pulling contest at which the older 
woman was excelled. The servant, on complaint of her an- 
tagonist, was bound over to the court.** Had Coddington’s 
party wished to involve Gorton in the controversy, they could 
have hit upon no better means than by proceeding against one 
of his servants, as his experience at Plymouth demonstrated. 
A veritable “ Knight Errant,” as Cotton Mather scornfully 
dubbed him,** whenever any of his household was concerned, 
Gorton insisted upon appearing himself before this court — 
which to his mind was no court at all —in defence of his 
servant. 

The conduct of this trial made that at Plymouth seem like 
a Quaker prayer-meeting; it had points of resemblance to 
Alice in Wonderland. According to an account by one hostile 
to Gorton, he tried to bullyrag the witnesses, and when an at- 
tempt was made to swear in his disciple, Wickes, they “ both 
of them jeered and laughed and told the Court they were 
skilled in Idols, and that was one.” When the case was finally 
committed to the jury after what Gorton thought was an 
unfair trial, he rose in his place and exercised his great powers 
of picturesque invective to the full, employing language 
which he had probably been unable to spend upon the Plym- 
outh magistrates. He informed the justices that though they 
might call themselves so they were, in reality, “ Just Asses” 
and, even worse, referred to them as “ Lawyers,” possibly giv- 
ing this last term an ambiguous pronunciation. During “ the 
midst of his violence throwing his hands about,” in one of 


32 Winslow, Hypocrisie Unmasked, 51-532. 
88 Cotton Mather, Magnalia Christi Americana (London, 1702) and 
(Hartford, Connecticut, 1820) , u, 436. 
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which he flourished a handkerchief, he flicked the deputy- 
governor, his servant's accuser, sitting behind him, about the 
ears. “ What,” said the official, “ will you fall about my 
eares?” At this question Gorton paused long enough to an- 
swer contemptuously that he would “ not touch them with a 
paire of Tongues.” 

All this time Coddington was calling upon the jury to at- 
tend to the case. Finally he ordered Gorton to be arrested, 
crying out, “ You that are for the King, lay hold on Gorton; ” 
to which the latter promptly returned, “ All you that are for 
the King, lay hold on Coddington.” Both parties hastened to 
obey the commands of their leaders, and a hand-to-hand fight 
ensued, but Coddington, who had taken the precaution to 
bring along an armed guard, gained the victory, clapped the 
faithful Wickes into the stocks, and put Gorton in ward. Later 
“ hee was censured to bee whipt and banished; ” whereupon 
“ he appealed to England.” On being asked to whom he ap- 
pealed, “ Hee said with a loud voice, To King Charles. They 
told him, hee should first have his punishment, and then 
afterwards hee might complain.” To this reasonable sugges- 
tion he replied in “ an extraordinary high and loud voice,” 
“ Take notice I appeal to King Charles. Selah! ” Even the hu- 
miliation of physical chastisement did not in the least break 
Gorton’s spirit, for as Coddington was leaving the place of 
punishment, Gorton, “ although the weather was very cold,” 
dashed after the governor, “ drawing a chaine after one of his 
legs, the upper part of his body being still naked ” and assured 
the magistrate that “ He had but lent him this, and hee 
should surely have it again.” The punishment of their leader 
did not mollify the members of his faction. From John 
Wickes, the first fruits of Gorton’s ministry in the New 
World, this following had now considerably increased. Some 
of them, it is said, “ after hee had been so deservedly whipt,” 
were heard to observe, “ Now Christ Jesus had suffered” 
and a search of “ the houses of that party that adhered to 
him ” revealed “ many of their peeces laden with bullet.” 
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As a consequence some of these were banished with their 
leader.** 

Gorton was always willing to obey the apostolic injunction, 
“ If they persecute you in one city, flee into another,” but by 
this time he had almost exhausted all the sanctuaries avail- 
able. Only one city of refuge remained — one to which it is 
rather surprising that he had not earlier resorted — Roger 
Williams's settlement at Providence, “that fag end of the 
world,” as Cotton Mather called it, which had become a 
veritable Cave of Adullam for the discontented of New Eng- 
land. To this settlement Gorton resorted immediately after 
his flogging, “ with a misled knot of squires,” * “ having 
gained some 12. or 13. families to cide [sic] with him.” * Per- 
secution, as usual, had operated powerfully to increase his 
support. 

At Providence, where Gorton and his following arrived 
some time in the winter of 1640-1641, they were “ enter- 
tained with much humane curtesie.” ** Here also, as at Ports- 
mouth, Gorton found dissension. The settlers were divided 
into two parties, one composed of those settled at Pawtuxet, 
headed by William Harris, the other situated at Providence, 
of whom Roger Williams was the leader. The difficulty was 
over some matter of titles to land.** The arrival of Gorton’s 
party introduced a new faction. Gorton’s treatment at Ports- 
mouth had not sweetened his temper, and the fact that he had 
now acquired a comparatively substantial following made him 
more “ bold-spoken ” than ever. He soon began to make dis- 
ciples in Providence. As John Cotton jeeringly remarked, 
“ But thése friends of Mr. Williams were soon taken with 


34 Winslow, Hypocrisie Unmasked, 51-52; Thomas Lechford, Plain Deal- 
ing: or, Newes from New-England (London, 1642) , 3 Collections, Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, m1, 96-97; Mather, Magnalia, u, 436-438. Some have 
doubted that Gorton was actually whipped, but the weight of evidence would 
indicate that he was. 

35 Mather, Magnalia, u, 436-438. 

36 Winslow, Good News from New-England, 207-208. 

87 Winslow, Hypocrisie Unmasked, 54. 

88 Gorton, Samuell Gorton, 34-37. 
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that greater Light which they conceived was held forth by Mr. 
Gorton.” * By March, 1640-1641, Roger Williams, according 
to a letter of rather doubtful authenticity, was writing to 
John Winthrop that “ Master Gorton having foully abused 
high and low at Aquednick, is now bewitching and be- 
madding poore Providence, both with his uncleane and foul 
censures of all the Ministers of this Country . . . and also de- 
nying all visible and externall Ordinances in depth of Fami- 
lisme. . . . As Paul said of Asia, I of Providence (almost) 
All suck in his poyson, as at first they did at Aquednick. Some 
few and my selfe withstand his Inhabitation and Town- 
privileges.” “ “ Familist” and “antinomian” during the 
seventeenth century seem to have possessed in casual use no 
very definite meaning; in matters of religion they apparently 
corresponded to the popular use of the words “ anarchist ” 
and “ bolshevik ” to-day. Antinomianism was somewhat the 
more respectable. 

The Pawtuxet party, who had secured the offices of town 
managers, were even less favorable to Gorton’s company, 
probably suspecting that they would be much more likely to 
become allies of Williams’s group than of the Harris party, 
some members of which had affiliations with Massachusetts. 
The Pawtuxet men, accordingly, refused to allow the new- 
comers to use the common lands,“ and William Arnold, 
speaking for the Pawtuxet group, on May 25, 1641, opposed 
the admission of Gorton and his company, both because he 
had “ shewed himselfe a railing and turbulent person,” not 
only in other governments but also at Providence (of which 
he gave particulars) , but also because he would be likely to 
ally himself with “ so many as wee see are daily ready to tread 
us under their feet.” Arnold’s own statement makes it clear 

8° Cotton, “ Reply to Mr. Williams,” 15. 

«© Winslow, Hypocrisie Unmasked, 55-56: This letter is not to be found 
in the Winthrop Papers at the Massachusetts Historical Society, nor is it 
contained in W. C. Ford's edition of photostats of Roger Williams Letters is- 
sued by the Massachusetts Historical Society in 1924. 

41 Gorton, Simplicities Defence, 19-20. 
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that his attitude was contrary to that of a considerable num- 
ber of the freemen.* 

This open opposition of the Harris party naturally drove 
Gorton’s group into alliance with Williams’s adherents, who 
were probably of a more congenial spirit. Some eight or nine 
of the Providence men, as we have seen, had been attracted to 
Gorton’s doctrines. The enmity came to a head on November 
15, 1641, when some of the Pawtuxet party tried to seize some 
cattle belonging to Francis Weston, one of two who had “ this 
long time stood in opposition against us,” in order to satisfy a 
judgment. “ Samuel Gorton and his company getting word of, 
came and quarreled with us in the street, and . . . some few 
drops of blood were shed on either side.” The posse seems to 
have been temporarily victorious, but when they 


. went on orderly into the Corne-field, to drive the said Cat- 
tle, the said Francis Weston came furiously running with a flayle 
in his hand, and cryed out, Helpe Sirs, helpe sirs, they are going 
to steale my cattle, and so continued crying till Randall Holden, 
John Greene, and some others came running and made a great 
outcry, and hollowing and crying, Theeves, theeves, stealing cat- 
tle, stealing cattle, and so the whole number of their desperate 
company came riotously running, and so with much striving in 
driving, hurried away the cattle, and then presumptuously an- 
swred, they had made a rescue, and that such should bee their 
practise if any men at any time, in any case attach any thing that 
is theirs.** 

— a good sweeping statement of intention. It was probably 
upon this occasion that Gorton’s company, so we are told, 
“ being too strong for the other party, provoked them so by 
injuries, as they came armed into the field, each against [the] 
other; but Mr. Williams pacified them for the present.” “ 

Two days after this fracas, the defeated party, thirteen in 
number, wrote the governor and assistants of Massachusetts, 

42 Winslow, Hypocrisie Unmasked, 59-62. 

48 Winslow, Hypocrisie Unmasked, 57. 
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begging them to “ lend us a neighbour-like helping hand, and 
send us such assistance . . . to helpe us to bring them to satis- 
faction, and ease us of our burden of them. . . .” * In Janu- 
ary, 1641-1642, some of the weaker party again applied to 
Massachusetts for assistance, but were told that they must first 
submit themselves to the Bay Colony before any help could be 
given them.* Gorton, in the meantime, had decided upon an- 
other removal. Perhaps his increased responsibilities as a 
leader had lent him prudence. However that may be, he did 
not persist in his attempt to maintain his position in Provi- 
dence, but led his disciples to a parcel of land outside the set- 
tlement, which he purchased from one of the Pawtuxet set- 
tlers, receiving a deed on January 10, 1641.*" But this removal 
did not suffice for peace, and at a general court in September, 
1642, “ four of Providence, who could not consent with Gor- 
ton and his company, and were continually molested and in- 
jured by them, came and offered themselves and their lands to 
Massachusetts, and were accepted under their government 
and protection.” It was quite frankly admitted that this was 
done in order that Massachusetts might be able to advance a 
claim to the Narragansett Bay region.“ 

On October 28, 1642, Massachusetts sent a letter “ To our 
Neighbours of Providence,” informing them of what had 
been done and threatening them with violence should they 
use any to William Arnold, Robert Cole, or any other of those 
who had submitted. This alarmed Gorton’s followers, for 
they had received warnings that their leader’s life had been 
threatened in Boston, Winthrop saying that “ he was a man 
not fit to live upon the face of the earth” and a minister re- 
marking “ That if they had Gorton at Boston . . . he would 
hardly see his own house any more.” Accordingly Gorton’s 
adherents determined to remove 


45 Winslow, Hypocrisie Unmasked, 58. 46 See note 48. 

4* The Early Records of the Town of Providence (Providence, Rhode 
Island, 1893) , m1, 26. 

48 John Winthrop, Journal, 1630-1649, James Kendall Hosmer, Editor, 
(New York, 1908), 1, 53-54; Hubbard, General History, vi, 343-345. 
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. into another part of the Nanhyanset Bay, further from the 
Massachusets, and where none of the English . . . had anything 
to do, but only Indians, the true natives, of whom we bought a 
parcell of land called Shawomet . . . not only of Myantonomy, 
chiefe Sachim, or prince of those parts of the Country; but also 
with the free consent of the Inhabitants of the place. 


But “ upon our removall from Mooshawset (otherwise called 
Providence) to Shawomet,” they sent back on November 20, 
1642, a Parthian shaft in the form of a letter crammed with 
theology, signed by Gorton’s twelve disciples, which epistle 
a synod of ministers, convening at Boston, later discovered 
contained “ 26 particulars, or thereabouts, which they said 
were blasphemous.” In this respect, of course, it fell somewhat 
short of the “ great text in Galatians,” familiar to readers of 
Browning. 

Massachusetts, however, took no immediate direct action 
against the inhabitants of Shawomet but instead worked 
through the men of Pawtuxet, who had submitted to their 
government. The scheme was to persuade two minor chiefs — 
principally distinguished, it is asserted, for their pilfering pro- 
clivities — to lay claim to the land on which Gorton’s band 
had settled and to which the Narragansett chief sachem, 
Miantonomo, had given a deed on January 12, 1642-1643. 
Pumham and Soccononocco (to use only one of the many 
forms of their names) then submitted themselves to the Mas- 
sachusetts government and “complained of some injurious 
and injust dealings ” *° with them by Gorton’s company, who 
were, they said, “ taking away their lands.” This submission 
was made in June, 1643. Massachusetts then ordered Mian- 
tonomo and Gorton’s adherents to appear at Boston to prove, 
if they could, their right to the land in dispute. Miantonomo 
appeared, but Gorton refused. It was shown that one of the 
complaining sachems had signed the deed, but he claimed 
undue influence from Miantonomo, who could not satisfy the 


49 Gorton, Simplicities Defence, 46. 
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general court of his right to deed the land.” Indian land 
titles being what they were — if, indeed, anything which 
could be properly so called ever existed — it is easy to see 
that the court could decide as it pleased. 

Miantonomo’s appearance on Gorton’s behalf proved to be 
the chief's ruin. In the summer of 1643 he became involved in 
a war with Uncas, chief of the Mohegans. “ These Gorton- 
ists . . . lent Miantonenemo a Corslet for safeguard of his 
own person in the following fight, and he promised each of 
them a Mawchiggin papoose,” wrote one of Gorton’s bitterest 
enemies." In the battle Miantonomo was defeated and 


. . - escaped a little way, where he was overtaken by the pur- 
suers, being tired with armor, which Gorton, his friend, had 
furnished him with for the securing of his person, but he was so 
hampered or burthened therewith that . . . he was unable to 
flee through too much armor, and so was easily overtaken by his 
enemies. 


So learned a Bible student as Gorton might well have pon- 
dered David's reply to Saul’s offer of armor before furnishing 
his friend with this unhappy gift. 

However, Gorton did not forget his former patron and 
“ The news of Miantonimo’s captivity coming to Providence, 
Gorton and his company, (that was the occasion of his ruin) 
wrote to Uncas to deliver him, or else threatened the power 
of the English: upon which Uncas carries his prisoner to Hart- 
ford to take advice of the magistrates there.” ** The commis- 
sioners of the United Colonies advised Uncas to put his pris- 
oner to death, which was gladly done ** — there being much 
cause to believe that the real reason for this counsel was 
Miantonomo’s consistent attitude of friendship toward Gor- 
ton and other exiles. 


50 Hubbard, General History, 450-451. 
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Gorton was unable to attempt any aid to Miantonomo after 
his letter of August, 1643, for he was soon after involved in 
difficulties which made the earlier untoward incidents of his 
stormy life seem insignificant. On September 12, 1643, the 
general court again wrote the Shawomet settlers, ordering 
them to appear at Boston. To this, Randall Holden, one of 
Gorton’s chief followers, replied, on September 15, with a let- 
ter which made the epistle of the previous year seem like a 
billet doux. If the ministers found twenty-six blasphemous 
propositions in the former letter, the number in this one 
could best be expressed with an algebraic symbol. Though 
the hand was the hand of Holden, the voice was the voice of 
Gorton. Its language was an extraordinary blend of whole- 
some reason, picturesque invective, and ecstatic fanaticism. 
It was addressed “ To the great and honoured Idol Generall, 
now set up in the Massachusetts.” After informing the “ Idoll 
Generall ” that the Shawomet settlers lay outside its jurisdic- 
tion and that the sachems who had submitted themselves to 
it were a brace of sneak-thieves, the writer proceeded to the 
real purpose of the letter, which was to inform them of Massa- 
chusetts that they were, among other things, a generation of 
vipers, companions of Judas Iscariot, and the murderers of 
Ann Hutchinson. “ Wee are resolved,”” Gorton’s amanuensis 
continued, 


. . . that according as you put forth your selves towards us, so 
shall you find us transformed to answer you. If you put forth 
your hand to us as country-men, ours are in readinesse for you: 
If you exercise the pen, accordingly doe wee become a ready 
writer; If your sworde bee drawne, ours is girt upon our thigh; 
If you present a gun, make haste to give the first fire; for we are 
come to put fire upon the earth, and it is our desire to have it 
speedily kindled. 


If some of the expressions in this letter appeared a trifle ob- 
scure, these were cleared up in the last sentence, which ex- 
plained: 
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And bee it knowne to you all, that wee are your owne Country- 
men, whatever you report of us, though the Lord hath taught 
us a language you never spoake, neither can you heare it . . . 
for as you have mouthes and speake not, so have you eares and 
heare not; so we leave you to the judgement and arraignment of 
God Almighty. The joynt act, not of the Court Generall, but of 
the peculiar fellowship, now abiding upon Mshawomet.* 


Certainly few modern readers of this letter would object to 
the adjective which they were pleased to apply to their fel- 
lowship. 

On September 19, 1643, came another letter from Massa- 
chusetts which announced the sending of “ Commissioners 
into your parts to lay open the charges against you . 
and . . . to receive such satisfaction from you, as shall ap- 
peare in justice to be due.” They were also dispatching “ A 
sufficient Guard ” in order, if necessary, to “ right our selves, 
and our people, by force of Armes.”” On the twenty-eighth the 
Shawomet settlers fired the next shot in this war of pen and 
paper by warning the commissioners, then marching upon 
them with forty soldiers and many Indians, “ that you set not 
a foot upon our Land in any hostile way, but upon your 
perill,” for they were ready “ to resist you unto death.” To 
this the commissioners replied, suggesting a conference, after 
which, if the settlers failed to repent, they should be ac- 
counted “ as men prepared for slaughter.” 

Shortly thereafter the soldiers appeared, just as some of the 
women and children at Shawomet were preparing “ to betake 
themselves . . . into the Woods” or “ to take water to de- 
part to the plantations for succour.” Some of the women, be- 
ing “ great with child,” later died of their exposure, or suf- 
fered miscarriages.** Gorton was the first to discern that the 
Philistines were upon him and called to his friends, who “ had 
put themselves all into one house, which they had made mus- 
ket proof with two flankers,” * to stand to their arms. The 
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assault, however, did not immediately ensue, for, upon the 
intercession of a delegation from Providence, a parley took 
place at which the Shawomet settlers offered to submit the 
case to arbitration. The commissioners consequently agreed 
upon a truce while awaiting an answer to the letter which 
four of the Providence mediators sent on October 2, to the 
governor of Massachusetts. The period of the truce was spent 
by the commissioners’ forces, both white and native, in plun- 
dering the dwellings of the settlers. On October 3 John Win- 
throp wrote, declining the proposition for an arbitration, 
which he declared had been offered only “to give them 
time . . . tostirupthe . . . Indians against us.” 

Upon the return of this letter all the cattle of Gorton’s fol- 
lowers were seized and two soldiers sent to tell them 


. that the time of truce was expired, and that our Proposi- 
tions could in no cause be accepted or imbraced by the Massa- 
chusets . . . they . . . immediately intrenched themselves, and 
the same day gave fire upon us; whereupon to shew our alle- 
geance to the State of old England, we hung out the English 
colours, which they perceiving shot the more violently against us, 
shooting the colours many times, through and through. . . . And 
so continued for divers days together in their fierce assalt, the 
Sabbath approaching, we imagining they would not have con- 
tinued their assalt upon that day. . . . But contrary to our ex- 


pectation, early in the morning, having prepared their fire- 
works .. .* 


the soldiers (to continue the account from a Massachusetts 
source) “ approached the house, where they [the Shawomet 
settlers] had fortified themselves, with trenches so near as 
they might fire the house, which they attempted two or three 
times, but they within quenched it.” * All this time “ Captain 
Cook stood behind such a great white oak tree. . . in- 
couraging his souldiers to come on with courage” and giv- 
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ing “ strict charge . . . that they should not let one escape 
alive, but to put all to the sword.” 

Gorton’s men, however, confined their defensive efforts 
principally to quenching the fire and to discharging such 
gibes upon their assailants as inviting the “ Captain to come 
on and bring up his men . . . and that we would make him 
as good a Sabbath days breakfast as ever he had in his life” 
or telling him “ to animate his soldiers, for . . . his charret 
wheels began to drive very heavy, and were in danger to fall 
off.” Gorton’s band had very prudently “ concluded to take 
away the lives of none of our Countrymen, unlesse they of- 
fered to enter violently upon us . . . or else that we were 
forced out upon them by the firing of our house; only we per- 
ceived our words to be shot enough to keep them aloof.” 
Consequently the only guns discharged by the besieged were 
two fired “at random, to scare them from working their 
trenches neer us.” The zeal of the Massachusetts soldiers be- 
gan to abate, thinking that 


. . « the day beginning to be light . . . we might shoot from the 
house at some certainty . . . after which assalt they sent back 
into the Massachusetts for more ayd: But in the mean time an- 
other parley was procurd wherein we consented to go down into 
the Massachusetts upon Composition to prevent the spilling of 
blood, which we could no longer refrain in the defence of our- 
selves, they having approached so neer unto us; The condition 
thereof was this, that we should goe along with them, as free 
men, and neighbours. 


However, the settlers were treated instead as captives, and 
the soldiers ordered that if “ any of us spoke a word in our 
journey, to give any of them discontent, that they should pres- 
ently knock us downe, and if they saw any of us step aside 
. . . that they should run us through.” 

After passing through Dorchester, where the captors were 
welcomed by “ divers of their Ministers, as Master Cotton, 
and Master Mather ” and where the captives had “ vollies of 
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shot over our heads in signe of victory,” the triumphal pro- 
cession arrived in Boston. There the company was drawn up 
before the governor's door and the soldiers blessed by John 
Winthrop, who, Gorton irreverently suggested, “ did it to 
imitate Melchisedek, ... he did it so gravely and sol- 
emnly.” ® By this time the matter of the disputed land titles 
seems to have been entirely forgotten. Instead, the prisoners 
were held without bail under the charge, based upon the vari- 
ous letters they had written to the general court, of being each 
“ a blasphemous enemy of the true religion of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and his holy ordinances, and also of all civill authority 
among the people of God, and particularly in this iurisdic- 
tion.” * Among the definite charges were 


. . - that we should denye the humane nature of Christ, which 
they gathered from this, that we professed his death to be ef- 
fectual to the Fathers, before the time of his incarnation in the 
wombe of the Virgin; also that we denyed all the Churches of 
Jesus Christ, because we could not joyne with them in that way 
of Church order which they had established amongst them; 
Againe, that we denyed all the holy Ordinances of Christ, be- 
cause we could not joyn with them in their way of administra- 
tion; as also, that we denyed all civill Magistracie, because we 
could not yeeld to their authority, to be exercised in those parts 
where we lived, (that place being above foure and twenty miles 
out of theire bounds) .* 


John Winthrop, who, like the other Massachusetts magis- 
trates, had a firm and preconceived notion of his captives’ be- 
liefs, was sorely puzzled: “ They would acknowledge no error 
or fault in their writings, and yet would seem sometimes to 
consent with us in the truth.” * 

These wearisome theological disputations went on “ for 
the space of two or three weeks together,” the prisoners being 

6° Gorton, Simplicities Defence, 58-6o. 
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constantly besieged, both in the prison and in the homes 
where they were later confined, by elders and church mem- 
bers, eager either to save their souls from Satan or to obtain 
sufficient evidence of their blasphemous opinions to assure 
the temporal destruction of their bodies. Among their visi- 
tors was the Reverend Nathaniel Ward, the “ Simple Cobler 
of Agawam,” which witty minister could not resist taking the 
opportunity to deliver a sly dig at his colleague, John Cot- 
ton. One of the prisoners was a former acquaintance, and him 
he urged to recant “. . . and saith he, it shal be no disparage- 
ment unto you, for here is our Reverend Elder, Mr. Cotton 
who ordinarily preacheth that publickly one year, that the 
next year he publickly repents of, and shews himself very sor- 
rowful for it to the Congregation.” “ 

In one case, however, the elders showed unusual liberality, 
though their complaisance may have concealed a trap. The 
prisoners had refused to attend church unless they were al- 
lowed to speak, which liberty was granted to Gorton after the 
service, Cotton had “taught . . . out of Acts 19. of Deme- 
trius speech for Diana her silver shrine.” After the sermon 
Gorton rose and announced “ That in the Church now there 
was nothing but Christ, as that all our Ordinances, Ministers, 
and Sacraments, etc. were but mens inventions, for shew and 
pomp, and no other than those silver shrines of Diana.” * 
It is not surprising that after this some of the ministers urged 
the magistrates to deal with the prisoners as Samuel had with 
Agag — and hew him “ in pieces.” On another occasion the 
court handed Gorton four questions, drawn from his letters, 
which he was “ told . . . he must answer . . . upon life and 
death, and that under his hand writing” within the space of 
“a quarter of an houre; ” this time, however, was extended 
to half an hour; and later, it being Saturday evening, until 
Monday morning. These questions Gorton answered so in- 
geniously, or jesuitically, that ““ The Governour told Gorton, 
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that they were one with him, in those answers; for they held 
as he did.” Gorton replied sweetly that “ he was very glad of 
it, for he loved not differences and divisions amongst men.” 
He declined, however, to retract the writings on which these 
questions were based, and “ Master Dudley . . . much 
moved . . . said he would never consent to it whilst he lived, 
that they were one with him in those answers.” 

The farce was becoming wearisome: a day was appointed 
when they should receive their sentence, their guilt having 
apparently been assumed. In the forenoon of that day Cot- 
ton preached to the people that if the prisoners believed as 
they did not out of ignorance but “ out of tendernesse of 
conscience . . . then were we ripened for death, urging 
them to agree together, and consent in one thing, that so it 
might be.” ** “ All the magistrates, save three, were of opin- 
ion that Gorton ought to die, but the greatest number of the 
deputies dissenting, that vote did not pass.” * Accordingly 
they were only condemned to be 


. confined to severall Towns, and to wear bolts and irons, and 
to worke for our livings, though it was in the extremity of the 
winter, and not to speake of any of those things which they had 
dealt with us about, and all this during the pleasure of the 
Court, and that upon pain of death. 


This sentence was passed November 3, 1643. The cattle of 
Gorton and his followers were also seized to pay the expenses 
of the expedition, the trial, and the support of the prisoners.” 

Thus Gorton and his followers upon compulsion “ went 
everywhere preaching the Gospel,” for, with a dogged cour- 
age which was worthy of a more important, if not a better, 
cause, they coolly disregarded the condemnation of death 
should they “ maintain any of the blasphemous or abomi- 
nable heresies,” with which they had been charged, and spoke 
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freely and effectively to all who would listen. The magistrates 
did not dare to carry out their threats or even to follow the 
suggestion of Godly Mr. Cotton that they “ have all necessaries 
with-held from ” them. The sermon in which this device was 
advocated called forth a letter from Gorton which the latter 
blandly described as “ but a question, only it hath a large pref- 
ace.” ® To any one familiar with Ford Hall Forum at Bos- 
ton this would suggest that Gorton should be officially pro- 
claimed its patron saint. Gorton received no answer to his 
“ question” and it is doubtful whether Cotton had any 
clearer conception of its meaning than does the present writer. 

The position of the authorities of Massachusetts was com- 
parable to that of a man who has caught hold of a wildcat and 
can not let go — only this case concerned not one wildcat but 
seven. Emmanuel Downing wrote from Salem to John Win- 
throp: 


I fear the Lord is offended for sparing the lives of Gorton and 
his companions, for if they all be as busy as this at Salem, there 
will be much evil seed sown in the country. I hope some of them 
will be brought to trial next Court for breach of their order; and 
if yet you shall spare them, I shali fear a curse upon the land.” 


John Endecott wrote from the same place: “ We have heere 
diuers that are taken in with Gorton’s opinions. . . . There 
is one of them that hath reviled Mr. Norrice and spoken euill 
of the Church.” The prisoner who, like Paul and Silas at 
Philippi, was preaching in bonds to the Salemites, was Ran- 
dall Holden. Endecott was of the opinion that an example 
should be made, but seemed at a loss as to how to proceed.” 

As a matter of fact, it would not have been safe to use more 
extreme measures against the prisoners. The court were 
aware of this and, after sending them away “ because we 
found that they did corrupt some of our people, especially 
the women, by their heresies ” 

7 Gorton, Simplicities Defence, 74-83. 


7 g Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, 1, 15-16: “ Hutchinson 
Papers.” 12 4 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, vi, 146-147. 
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. . - finding that Gorton and his company did harm in the towns 
where they were confined, and not knowing what to do with them, 
at length agreed to set them at liberty, and gave them 14 days to 
depart out of our jurisdiction in all parts, and no more to come 
into it upon pain of death.” 


—a frank admission that the prisoners had the authorities 
baffled. Gorton, following the example of Saint Paul, whom 
he seems to have taken as his model, refused to be released 
until “ the Constable returned, bringing divers of the chief 
men in the town with him.” When scriptural precedent had 
thus been fulfilled, Gorton consented to be relieved of his 
chains. For two or three days after their release the former 
captives were entertained at Boston, “the people shewing 
themselves joyfull to see us at liberty,” but on March 10 the 
governor ordered them to leave town within two hours. 

The exiles accordingly set out in the direction of their 
former homes, their spirits being refreshed “ three or foure 
miles from Boston” by the discreet flattery of an Indian 
sachem, who had heard of their experiences. They asked of 
him the leading question “ whether Captain Cook were a 
good Captain, he answered I cannot tell, but Indians account 
of those as good Captains, where a few dare stand out against 
many.” When they arrived at their deserted and plundered 
homes at Shawomet, they stopped and held a council. They 
observed that the order of banishment forbade them after 
fourteen days to “ come within any part of our Jurisdiction, 
either in the Massachusetts, or in, or near Providence, or any 
of the Lands of Pumhom, or Soccononocco, or elsewhere 
within our Jurisdiction.” Shawomet was not specifically men- 
tioned in the above order. The exiles consequently, on 
March 26, 1644, wrote Winthrop in terms of studied inno- 
cence “ To require an explanation of what you intend, by the 
Lands of Pumhom and Soccononocco, for we know none they 
have, or ever had within your jurisdiction.” Winthrop re- 


78 Winthrop, Journal, u, 149 and 160. 
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plied promptly and curtly that “the order . . . doth com- 
prehend . . . the Lands which you pretended to have pur- 

Being thus answered and not caring for another test of 
strength with Massachusetts, the exiles, satisfied that they had 
at least showed themselves to be not utterly cast down in 
spirit, crossed over into Rhode Island, where they were 
kindly received by their former friends of Portsmouth, “ hir- 
ing houses and grounds to plant upon, for the preservation of 
our Families.” * Gorton seems even to have been made a 
magistrate by the anti-Coddington faction, acting under that 
charter which Roger Williams had obtained in England. 
Coddington and his party opposed this instrument of govern- 
ment and sought aid in Massachusetts." 

Gorton did not long delay in his attempts to get redress for 
his grievances. His first step was to persuade, or suggest, to 
the Narragansetts, already exceeding wroth over the death of 
Miantonomo, that they place themselves under the protec- 
tion of England as Pumham and Soccononocco had submitted 
themselves to Massachusetts. This the sachems eagerly agreed 
to do — indeed Gorton declares that the idea originated with 
them — and on April 9, 1644, such an act and deed was 
signed and Gorton, John Wickes, Randall Holden, and John 
Warner made their “ lawful Atturnies, or Commissioners ” 
to put their submission into effect. On May 24 the sachems 
(or rather Gorton) wrote to the general court, announcing 
their submission to England and enquiring why they should 
“not . . . goe out against our so inhuman, and cruell ad- 
versary,” that is, Uncas. On June 20, 1644, “ the true and law- 
full owners of Shaw-omet ” wrote the general court in much 
the same terms, more than hinting that if the Massachusetts- 
Bay people interfered with either them or the Narragansetts, 
they might find themselves embroiled with “the Mauk- 

1 Gorton, Simplicities Defence, 84-87; 96-97. 

7 Winslow, Hypocrisie Unmasked, 83; Documentary History of Rhode 
Island, Howard Millar Chapin, Editor, (Providence, 1916), u, 177: William 
Coddington to John Winthrop, Newport, August 5, 1644. 
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quogges [Mohawks] . . . the most fierce and warlike people 
in the countrey,” which threat or warning was probably 
the basis for the accusation that they were engaged “ like 
Hadad the Edomite ” in “ encouraging the Narrhagansets to 
rise in rebellion against them [the United Colonies].” ” 

Despite the charter granted Williams in 1643, the govern- 
ment of Massachusetts continued its endeavors during 1644 
and 1645 to exercise authority “ not only in Providence and 
Shawomet, but likewise upon Road-Island, both in Ports- 
mouth, and Newport, specified in the Charter.” Thereupon 
Gorton, with Randall Holden and John Greene, determined 
to go to England and apply for relief to king and parliament, 
supported by the act of submission of the Narragansetts ap- 
pointing them commissioners, and hoping thereby to procure 
the restoration of their lands at Shawomet. These lands were 
being granted by the government of Massachusetts to others. 
Their departure was taken some time in the latter part of 
1645, according to modern reckoning, from the port of New 
Amsterdam. At London they presented to the “ Commis- 
sioners appointed by the Parliament, for the English Planta- 
tions in America” a detailed and heavily-documented ac- 
count (dated London, January 14, 1645/46) of the actions 
taken against them by the United Colonies, especially Mas- 
sachusetts-Bay.”* 

The authorities of Massachusetts and their friends made no 
attempt to conceal their alarm and apprehension as to the 
possible effects of Gorton’s mission.” Their fears were not 
ill-founded, for on September 13, 1646, Gorton’s disciple and 
fellow-commissioner, Randall Holden, boldly “ arrived at 
Boston, in a ship from London, bringing with him an Order 
from the Commissioners for Foreign Plantations, drawn up 


76 Gorton, Simplicities Defence, 87-96; Winthrop, Journal, u, 168-169. 

77 Hubbard, General History, 401-407. 

78 Gorton, Simplicities Defence, 97-101. 

7 5 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, 1, 181-183; 345-347: 
Edward Winslow to John Winthrop, June 20, 1646; Theophilus Eaton to 
John Winthrop, New Haven, August 6, 1646. 
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upon the complaint, and in favor, of the forementioned 
Familists, which were too much countenanced by some of 
these Commissioners.” This order, which was dated May 15, 
1646, peremptorily ordered Massachusetts to allow the “ late 
inhabitants of a tract of land, called the Narraganset Bay . . . 
to return with freedom to the said tract of land, and there to 
inhabit and abide without interruption.” 

The council decided to yield to this order but to send Ed- 
ward Winslow to England to present the Massachusetts side 
of the case. Winslow accordingly sailed for England, in De- 
cember, 1646, bearing with him a letter defending the ac- 
tions of the Massachusetts-Bay in the matter of the Shawomet 
men, who had, the accusation ran, attempted the ruin of the 
colony and oppressed the Indians. He also took along copies 
of Gorton’s letters “ faithfully copied out, (not verbatim only, 
but [even] literatim, according to their own bad English;) .” 
Upon his arrival in England, and delivery of his letters to the 
“ Earl of Warwick and others . . . he had a day appointed for 
audience before the Committee, when Gorton and others of 
his company appeared also to justify their petition.” Winslow 
displayed one of Gorton’s letters which the other had dis- 
creetly not included in the documents laid before the com- 
mittee — that to the “ great and honoured Idol Generall” 
— and this, together with certain ministerial testimony “ con- 
cerning their blasphemous heresies,” is said to have brought 
“ about the hearts of the Committee, so as they discerned of 
Gorton, etc., what they were, and of the justice of their pro- 
ceedings against them.” 

All this may be true, but if so the committee’s convictions 
do not seem greatly to have influenced their letters of May 25 
and July 22, 1647, to Massachusetts, Plymouth, and Connecti- 
cut. In these missives, while somewhat modifying the peremp- 
tory tone of their earlier order and disclaiming all wish to 
abridge the rights of the colonies, the committee insisted “ for 
that the petitioners have transplanted their families thither, 
and there settled their residences, at a great charge . . . the 
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government, within whose jurisdiction they shall appear to 
be” should “not only not . . . remove them from their 
Plantations, but also . . . encourage them with protection 
and assistance, in all fit ways, provided that they demean them- 
selves peaceably.” If Massachusetts wished to consider this a 
great triumph, the assumption would injure no one. Never- 
theless this decision gave Shawomet back to Gorton and his 
men and established their right as superior to that claimed by 
the sachems who had submitted to Massachusetts and in sup- 
port of whose pretensions the expedition against Gorton had 
nominally and originally been sent. The insistence of Massa- 
chusetts historians of that time upon the plenitude of that 
colony's victory inevitably calls to mind one of Shakespeare’s 
incisive sayings.*° 

There is little doubt that Gorton had the time of his life 
during the two years he spent in England, despite any un- 
pleasant moments which Winslow may have given him before 
the commissioners in connection with the letter to the “ Idol 
Generall.” The lid was off in England, so far as religious dis- 
cussion was concerned, and Gorton took full advantage of his 
opportunities. According to his own account he was 


. . - through importunitie . . . persuaded to speake the word of 
god publiquly in diuers as eminent places as any were then in 
London and also about London and places more remote, many 
times the ministers of the place being hearers, and sometimes 
many together at appointed lectures in the country; I haue spo- 
ken in the audience of all sorts of people and personages vnder 
the title of a Bishop or a King, and was invited to speake in the 
presence of such as had the title of excellencie; and I was louingly 
embraced whereuer I came in the word vttered, with the most 
eminent Christians in the place, and for leaue taking at our de- 
parture not vnlike the ancient custome of the saints vppon record 
in the holy scriptures, . . . the people giuing thanks to god that 
euer such [a] word came to be vttered among them. 

8° Winthrop, Journal, u, 282-283, 292-293, 334-338; Hubbard, General 


History, 500-512; William Bradford, History of Plymouth Plantation (Boston, 
1856) , 444; Johnson, Wonder-Working Providence, 203. 
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Once, to be sure, “ three or four malignant persons caused 
me to be summoned before a Committie of Parliament be- 
cause I was not a vniversity man,” his accusers saying “ I had 
spoke of the Cherubims, but they could not repeat anything, 
but . . . they were sure I had made the people of God sad.” 
His accusers called Winslow as a witness, but he, much to his 
credit, “ spake iudiciously and manlike,” stating that “ his 
businesse with me lay before another Committie of Parlia- 
ment.” Gorton was accordingly “ honourably . . . Dismissed 
as a preacher of the Gospell,” later receiving “ kind gratula- 
tions” from various “eminent preachers” for his “ argu- 
ments vsed, and answers giuen before that Committie.” * 
Gorton also took the opportunity of publishing two books, 
one describing his sufferings at the hands of Massachusetts, 
which appeared in 1646; another more purely theological in 
nature, expounding Psalm CX, which he declared he wrote 
in Rhode Island at the request of “ some of the most eminent 
and approved Church-members among them of the Massa- 
chusets.”’ ** The only fly in his ointment seems to have been 
the cropping up of the old difficulty about the debt of £100, 
which, according to Cotton, had been the actual reason for his 
first leaving England and Boston. On January 27, 1647-1648, 
Gorton complained that the charge was malicious and that he 
had a release in New England for the note alleged to be due 
by him. 

Gorton arrived at Boston in May, 1648, and “ The Court, 
being informed thereof, made an order that he should 
be apprehended, to prevent the infection of his pestilent doc- 
trine.” Gorton, however, produced a letter from the Earl of 
Warwick, whereupon the court reconsidered “ and gave him 
a week’s liberty to provide for his departure.” * 
st Gorton to Morton, 14-15. 

82 Samuell Gorton, An incorruptible Key Composed of the CX Psalme 
CD New England Historical and Genealogical Register, uxxxtt, 185-193: 
333-342. 


% Hubbard, General History, 500-512; Winthrop, Journal, Il, 340-341; 
Records of Massachusetts, u, 242-243. 
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In the meantime, upon the arrival of Randall Holden, the 
Shawomet settlers had returned to their lands and were en- 
gaged, according to partisans of Massachusetts, in oppressing 
the Indians — by which was probably meant that they as- 
serted their right to the land purchased from Miantonomo. 
William Arnold complained to Massachusetts, on June 15, 
1648, that the two sachems friendly to that colony needed as- 
sistance, for they were constantly abused by the settlers in dis- 
putes over land and swine. These difficulties were to continue 
for years.** Massachusetts, however, did not venture to inter- 
fere. It was the expressed belief of her officials that the Shawo- 
met settlers were “ now reduced to a little more sobriety in 
their language and behaviour ” and therefore they might be 
“ permitted quietly to enjoy their possessions.” ** Massachu- 
setts evidently wished no circumstance to arise which might 
necessitate a revision of this favorable opinion and conse- 
quently decided to leave slumbering dogs to their repose. 

Gorton’s career after his return from England is something 
of an anti-climax, for his life thereafter almost until his death 
was largely devoid of the excitement which had distinguished 
his first decade in New England. Perhaps the simplest and 
most charitable explanation of this fact is that, as all his 
earlier difficulties had arisen primarily from his refusal to 
conceal or recant his heretical principles or to yield obedience 
to magistrates whose authority he did not recognize, no occa- 
sion for controversy was likely to arise in a society in which no 
attempt was made to legislate in regard to religion and in 
which the magistrates were to his mind legally appointed — 
in which, too, be it remembered, Gorton was himself one of 
those officials, having turned “ divel himself,” as his former 
captor, Edward Johnson, remarked.*’ For many years after 
his return from England at the age of fifty-six he found suff- 


85 Winthrop, Journal, u, 334-338; 5 Collections, Massachusetts Historical 
Society, 1, 361-362. 

8¢ Hubbard, General History, 500-512. 

87 Johnson, Wonder-Working Providence, 187. 
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cient scope for his pugnacity in controversy with the Massa- 
chusetts-Bay, without any need of quarreling with his neigh- 
bors — of which fault, however, he was not altogether free, 
as the records of Warwick bear witness. 

Even before Gorton’s arrival at Shawomet, now to be 
named Warwick in honor of the man who had made its re- 
settlement possible, the town had been admitted on March 
14, 1648, to the “ colonie of Providence,” constituted on that 
date, consisting of Providence, Portsmouth, Newport, and 
Warwick." He at once took an active part in the government 
of both town and colony. On June 5, 1648, he was chosen 
town magistrate of Warwick and was honored with town 
offices on so many occasions that to give the record would be 
wearisome.** Until 1666, when his age probably caused his 
retirement from public life, he was a conspicuous figure in 
the colonial assembly, as assistant, commissioner, or deputy 
from Warwick; in 1651 he was elected moderator of the as- 
sembly. He was frequently appointed to important commit- 
tees, especially those entrusted with the task of drawing up 
letters to those in authority or protesting against some en- 
croachment of the powerful Massachusetts-Bay.* 

The insatiable Coddington had gone to England and re- 
turned in 1651 with a patent allowing him to govern the 
colony with the aid of six assistants agreeable to himself. Gor- 
ton was active in sending Roger Williams to England to pro- 
cure the restoration of the charter of 1643. On September 1, 
1651, William Arnold complained to the governor of Massa- 
chusetts: 


Now these company of the Gortonists, that live at Shawomet, 
and that company of Providence, are gathering of f{200, to send 
Mr. Roger Williams unto the Parliament, to get them a charter 
of these parts. . . . Some of them of Shawomet [he continued] 


88 Rhode Island Colonial Records, 1, 214-216; The Early Records of the 
Town of Warwick (Providence, 1926) , 252-254. 
8° Records of Warwick, 40 and passim. 
% Rhode Island Colonial Records, 1 and u, passim. 
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. - - crieth out much against them which putteth people to death 
for witches; for, say they, there be neither witches upon earth, 
nor devils, but your own pastors and ministers, and such as they 
are, etc.™ 


The Salem witch trials were still forty years away. 

Williams was successful in his mission. During his absence, 
Gorton was probably the leader in procuring a law against 
slavery in the colony — he was the moderator at the time of 
its passage — which act, however, remained a dead letter. In 
1656 he offered a refuge to some Quakers imprisoned in Mas- 
sachusetts and about to be banished. In 1658 he was ap- 
pointed one of a committee to write to England and complain 
of the threats made against the colony by Massachusetts, be- 
cause of such offers of asylum.” Sixteen years later, when 
memory of this action had faded from the minds of the 
Friends, John Burnyeat, George Fox’s companion, repaid 
this proffered kindness by declaring that “ Gorton and his 
Company . . . would have no Whoredom, nor Drunken- 
ness, nor the like to be Sin.” “ And thus, in their filthy, un- 
clean Spirits,” the gentle Quaker concluded (smarting, per- 
haps, under the memory of the public disputation at Warwick, 
at which, according to Gorton’s disciples, he had proved 
“ nothing or a Babe in Comparison with ” Gorton **) “ they, 
like the old Ranters, made merry over the reproof of God's 
Spirit.” * 

Gorton, as might be expected, never forgot his grievances 
against Massachusetts-Bay. For many years after his return 
from England he tried to secure indemnity. The restoration 
in the person of Charles II turned out to be rather propitious 


%1 Narragansett Club Publications, First Series, vi, 229-230: “ Letters of 
Roger Williams.” 

9% Collections of the Rhode Island Historical Society, u, 16-19: Samuell 
Gorton’s Simplicities Defence, William R. Staples, Editor. 

93 The Literary Diary of Ezra Stiles, F. B. Dexter, Editor, (New York, 
1901), 1, 185. 

% John Burnyeat, The Truth Exalted in the Writings of John Burnyeat 
(London, 1691) . 
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both to the colony and to Gorton. In 1663 John Clarke, co- 
lonial agent, succeeded in obtaining a rather liberal charter 
in England, after Gorton had been exceedingly active in sup- 
porting his efforts to this end by agitation and the raising of 
funds.** In 1664 the visit of the royal commissioners to New 
England gave Gorton a chance to tell his tale of woe to sym- 
pathetic ears. Gorton’s attitude had consistently been one of 
loyalty to “ Old England ” and this position he now modified 
by assuming a pose of fidelity to the recently-restored royal 
family. He apparently decided to forget that his Antidote 
against the Common Plague of the World, published in 1657, 
had been dedicated “To His Highness, Oliver, Lord Pro- 
tector of England, Scotland, and Ireland, with the Dominions 
thereto belonging,” whom he addressed “as the mirror of 
this age, as also exemplary for that to come.” In this, to be 
sure, he had excellent precedents. Neither Gorton nor his 
Puritan opponents had any scruples about shaving, like the 
Lord, with a razor that was “hired” —they looked to 
Charles Stuart much as Isaiah had looked to the Assyrians. 
As Edward Winslow remarked prophetically in 1648 of Gor- 
ton and his followers: “as they deny government among 
Christians, so they endeavour to overthrow one government 
with another.” * 

On March 4, 1664-1665, Gorton and three of his principal 
followers petitioned the king’s commissioners for redress 
against Massachusetts, ingeniously describing the besiegers 
of their block-house at Shawomet as desiring to force them 
to “ relinquish, our religion, which we had learned in our 
native country, or else put us to the sword, whom your peti- 
tioners for a time resisted only defensively” **— the pa- 
thetic picture suggested in these lines being that of a little 
group of loyal church of England men, menaced by a horde 


%5 Rhode Island Colonial Records, 1, 442, 480. 

% Winslow, Good News from New-England, 207-208. 

*7 2 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, vi, 68-70: “ Danforth 
Papers.” 
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of brutal, canting Puritans. The commissioners did not prove 
to have sufficient influence with Massachusetts-Bay to secure 
redress for Gorton on account of his wrongs from that colony. 
They were, however, able to rid Gorton’s lands at Warwick 
of the presence of Pumham, long a thorn in Gorton’s side. 
His expulsion, which had been achieved by April, 1666, over 
the protest of Massachusetts, was secured through a payment 
of about £30 by the Warwick settlers. Roger Williams also 
intervened in an attempt to persuade the commissioners not 
to use too severe measures, his plea being made partly on be- 
half of Pumham, whom he regarded as a mere tool, and 
partly to prevent any trouble from Pumham’s adherents 
among the natives, who “ know that it would please the Mas- 
sachusetts, and most of the other colonies, that Mr. Gorton 
and his friends had been long ere this destroyed.” * One of 
the commissioners, Colonel George Cartwright, on his de- 
parture from Boston, wrote Gorton an exceedingly cordial 
letter, promising to “truly represent your sufferings and 
your loyalty” when he should arrive in England.*” Had 
Massachusetts-Bay known of this letter, Cartwright’s subse- 
quent capture by a Dutch privateer would certainly have 
been pointed out as a specimen of divine intervention. 
Among Gorton’s lighter and perhaps less commendable di- 
versions were his attempts to seduce any of John Eliot's In- 
dians who might call at Warwick, endeavoring to convince 
them — or so the converts said — that there was no heaven 
or hell, no need for baptism, ministers, or magistrates. The 
cautious savages would seem to have remained firm in their 
fundamentalism.** He also found time for a good deal of 


8 Rhode Island Colonial Records, ut, 132-138. 

99 Narragansett Club Publications, First Series, vi, 321-324: Roger Wil- 
liams to Sir Robert Carr, commissioner for New England, Providence, March 
1, 1665. 

100 Staples, Gorton’s Simplicities Defence, 246. Gorton and his adherents 
made several later attempts to obtain damages from Massachusetts-Bay but 
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theological writing. In 1655 he published over the name of 
“ Sam: Gorton, Professor of Christ” a work with the extraor- 
dinary title of Saltmarsh Returned from the Dead, dedicated 
to the friends he had made during his sojourn in England, in 
which volume the fifth chapter of James was spiritualized 
out of existence. One John Saltmarsh, who died in 1647, had 
been an advocate of complete religious toleration. In 1669 he 
wrote a forceful, and not undignified, letter to Nathaniel 
Morton in refutation of charges made against him in New 
England’s Memorial. A commentary on the Lord’s Prayer, 
which is said to contain the most complete exposition of 
Gorton’s religious beliefs, remains unpublished. Much of his 
time was doubtless spent in the instruction of his nine chil- 
dren: three sons and six daughters — Samuel, John, Benja- 
min, Mary, Sarah, Ann, Elizabeth, and Susannah, not for- 
getting Mahershalalhashbaz,** probably so called because 
born about the time that the Massachusetts troops were 
“ making haste to the spoil” of Shawomet. Fortunately the 
last four syllables of her name were usually scrapped, save 
upon occasions of particular ceremony. During the last ten 
years, or more, of his life he carried on an amicable corre- 
spondence with the son of his old enemy, John Winthrop. 
John Winthrop, Jr., was the liberal governor of Connecticut, 
and him Gorton favored with his opinions upon theology 
and the state of the country, also praising the governor's 
medical skill both by the written word and, more signifi- 
cantly, by his willingness to avail himself of its benefits. 
Gorton was not allowed to spend the last few months of 
his life in peace. It is ironical that he who had been forced so 
many times in his earlier days to flee for his life should now, 
after nearly thirty years of peaceful residence in one place, 
be compelled again to beat a retreat, this time from a people 


field, Editor, “ A farther Discovery of the present state of the Indians in New 
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with whom he had always before lived on the most friendly 
terms. In a letter of September 11, 1675, Gorton was inclined 
to assign to the English a considerable measure of responsibil- 
ity for King Philip's War, then in progress. In his opinion, in- 
fluenced by the difficulties he had himself encountered in this 
connection, trouble with the Indians was often caused by set- 
tlers purchasing from inferior sachems, without compensation 
to the chief.*** When the Narragansetts became involved, the 
Warwick settlers had to withdraw to Portsmouth, and War- 
wick itself was wiped out. Late in 1677 Gorton put his house 
in order and died at the age of about eighty-five. 

Between the scurrility of his contemporary opponents and 
the toplofty praise of some of his more recent eulogists, it is 
hard to estimate Gorton’s place in the history of New Eng- 
land. Certainly it is not as a religious teacher that he de- 
serves to be remembered, for this man, who could, when he 
chose, write in an appealingly picturesque and facetious style, 
always became incomprehensible when he touched on the- 
ology — with the result that his opponents were able to ex- 
tract from his writings any heresy which caught their fancy. 
His adherents were attracted more by his personality than 
by his doctrine and, because he never attempted to establish 
a sect, his teachings ceased to be influential soon after his 
death. Yet one of his disciples was still living as late as 1771. 
This man’s statement that Gorton’s books “ were written in 
Heaven, and no one could read and understand them unless 
he was in Heaven,” is sufficient explanation for their failure 
to have any permanent influence.’ 

As a political leader his position is more certain. Although 
his theories in regard to governments and courts contained 
dangerous potentialities, his resistance to the octopus-like ac- 
tivities of the illiberal Massachusetts-Bay was of great value. 
The part he took in securing to Rhode Island her status as 
an independent colony compares not unfavorably with that 


108 4 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, v1, 631. 
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of the much more famous Roger Williams. There was, it 
would seem from this distance of time, a place in the build- 
ing of New England for both John Winthrop and Samuell 
Gorton, though their respective influences are hardly com- 
parable. Gorton could never have been the founder of a great 
and permanent colony but he played his part as a liberal in- 
fluence, if only on a small scale, once such a colony had been 
established. 
into some of the darker corners of early New F.ingland and 
occasionally in burning up accumulated rubbish. Sometimes 
it seemed that his torch might also mar the “ carved work” 
of the sanctuary. Eccentric, fanatical, disrespectful of au- 
thority, a born trouble-maker, Gorton had a character dis- 
tinguished by a definite spiritual dignity. He possessed physi- 
cal and moral courage of an unusually high order, a genuine 
and disinterested hatred of injustice and cruelty, and a ca- 
pacity for humor which lacked the grimness of that usually 
manifested by the followers of the “ New England Way.” A ; 
sojourner in Warwick nearly a century after Gorton’s death 
recorded that he found “ his moral Character still respected 
there, though his opinions are not received.” *** As much 
deserves to be said of him even to-day. 
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This firebrand had its uses, both for casting light 








THE MASSACHUSETTS CONVENTION 
1768 
JOHN C. MILLER 


E frontier plays many different parts in American his- 

tory. It is not always the stronghold of political radical- 

ism. During the revolutionary period, its conservatism fre- 
quently acted as a dead weight on the seaboard towns. The 
frontier was not a constant force which pushed other sections 
forward; the pressure often came from the eastern towns, and 
the frontier was slowly brought to adopt the advanced po- 
litical doctrines of the towns. One of the most significant 
aspects of the early revolutionary period in Massachusetts is 
the gradual spread of radicalism from the town to the coun- 
try. The progress of revolutionary ideas was from the town 
to the frontier rather than from the frontier to the town; had 
not the patriots first brought about Boston’s domination of 
the province, Massachusetts would not have taken the lead 
among the colonies in opposition to parliament. In a great 
measure, the struggle between patriots and Tories during 
this period hinged upon the outcome of Boston’s attempt to 
put the province in leading-strings. If Boston had been un- 
able to overcome the opposition of the western country, 
“which has generally been the most loyal part of the Prov- 
ince ” * and on which the Tories relied to bridle the town ex- 
tremists, a civil war might have broken out in Massachusetts 
during the Revolution with the loyal western country fight- 
ing for King George and the revolutionary eastern districts 
on the side of rebellion. The policy of the Tories was to 


1 Hutchinson Correspondence, u, 150. The Hutchinson Correspondence, 
cited frequently hereafter as “ Hutchinson,” will be found in the Massachu- 
setts archives, 25 to 27. The Bernard Papers, cited hereafter as “ Bernard,” 
will be found in the Sparks Manuscripts in the Harvard College Library. See 
Justin Winsor, “ Calendar of the Sparks Manuscripts in Harvard College Li- 
brary,” 4-6, in Library of Harvard University: Bibliographical Contributions: 
Number 22 (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1889) . 
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keep the western country loyal and to coop up sedition in 
Boston. It was the “ fewel scattered from time to time by 
some of the Inhabitants of Boston ” that kept the province in 
a flame.* If the Boston firebrands could be prevented from 
working upon the country districts, the Massachusetts crown 
officers believed the revolutionary flame in the colony would 
die down of its own accord. But the influence of Boston was 
the great bugbear that first must be destroyed. To Tory eyes, 
the metropolis seemed to “ collect and ferment the ill humour 
of the whole body ” and to discharge the poisonous product 
throughout New England.’ It was “ the source of all the dis- 
orders of the Government; ” “ the source from whence all the 
other parts of the province, derive more or less troubled 
waters.” * Many conservatives saw that the only effective way 
to cut into the heart of the revolutionary movement was to 
wall up revolutionary ideas in Boston; “ I could be content 
to part with what Estate I have in this Town [Boston] which 
is not inconsiderable,” wrote Governor Thomas Hutchin- 
son, “ if the Inhabitants would be content and it could be 
effected to be separated from the rest of the province.” * 
The cornerstone of the patriots’ policy was to impress the 
ideas and spirit of Boston upon the rural districts. They saw 
that the metropolis could not oppose parliament single- 
handed. Before Boston could contest the authority of parlia- 
ment successfully, it was essential that the town be supported 
by the country, and that the New England farmers should 
look upon Boston as the defender of their liberties and as 
their chief bulwark against a common danger. The town 
politicians soon found they had carved out for themselves no 
small task. They had first to break down the long-established 
antagonism between town and country. They had to weld a 


2 Hutchinson, m, 538, 582; Bernard tv: Bernard to the lords commission- 
ers for trade, January 18, 1766; Bernard, x1: Bernard to Hutchinson, De- 
cember 5, 1769. 
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fighting political party out of elements which had formerly 
fought bitterly among themselves and to stir up the western 
country to a sense of the dangers that threatened town and 
country alike. 

In 1768, a sudden crisis brought all these forces into play. 
Before the Boston patriots had fully entrenched the metropo- 
lis in its position of leadership, their incompleted work was 
forced to withstand a severe attack. Boston was singled out 
for attention by the British ministry, and several regiments of 
British regulars were ordered to the town to keep the peace. 
The metropolis seemed likely to be turned over to the rule of 
a standing army. Country support was wanted more than ever 
before in this emergency. The question which the Boston 
patriots anxiously asked themselves during the summer of 
1768 was whether the country would stand by quietly while 
British troops overran the metropolis. Would the bonds that 
united town and country snap during this strain? Could Bos- 
ton successfully call upon the country to come to its aid 
against British soldiers? The patriots found the answer to 
their questions in the Massachusetts convention of 1768. 

Troops were sent to Boston largely as a consequence of the 
rioting that broke out early in 1768.* The riot of March 18, 
1768, which led directly to the sending of two regiments of 
regulars to Boston, was not one of the violent outbreaks of 
mob turbulence that mark revolutionary history; it was, 
wrote Governor Hutchinson, “ only such a Mob as we have 
long been used to the 5 of November and other Holidays.” * 
Governor Bernard admitted that it “ produced terror only, 
and not actual mischief.” * The Boston sons of liberty kept 
the mob in check and prevented a threatened attack upon 
the commissioners of the customs. Even the “ greatest Op- 
posers of Parliamentary Authority ” came out strongly against 


@ Public Record Office: Colonial Office, Class or Series 5: Volume 86: Hills- 
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mob terrorism, because it was believed that a recent appeal 
for the repeal of the Townshend acts stood a good chance of 
success if accompanied by good behavior on the part of the 
colonists.’ It is important to remember that redcoats were 
sent to Boston in consequence of a disturbance which the 
patriots regarded as “ nothing more than a few disorderly 
boys hallooing before Mr. Inspector William’s door” —a 
demonstration which the patriots themselves had kept within 
bounds.*° 

The riot of June 10, 1768, which drew down two more regi- 
ments upon Boston, was an affair of more serious character. 
Like the March riot, it was entirely the work of Bostonians. 
The country had no part in either riot, and thus — in its 
immediate origins at least — the quarrel lay between Boston 
and the ministry rather than between Massachusetts and the 
ministry. The June outbreak ended with Boston becoming 
too hot to hold the commissioners of the customs; whereupon 
they took refuge in Castle William. They refused to return to 
Boston unless they were given two or three regiments of red- 
coats as a bodyguard; “the Security of the Revenue, the 
Safety of its Officers, and the Honour of Government,” they 
wrote, made the speedy despatch of men-of-war and British 
regulars to Boston imperative.** Governor Bernard, who was 
preparing to get out of harm’s way in England, urged the 
ministry to send troops “to rescue the Government out of 
the hands of a trained mob.” ** That the crown officers were 
calling for soldiers was no secret to the Boston sons of liberty. 
Nor did it seem likely that the ministry would let slip an 


* Hutchinson, u, 296. 

10 Boston Gazette, September 19, 1768: Supplement; New Hampshire 
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opportunity to rid itself of such a thorn in its side as Boston. 
The passage of the Massachusetts circular letter through the 
general court had been represented to the government by 
Governor Bernard as the work of the “ Boston Seat” and, 
more recently, these Boston politicians had vigorously rapped 
Lord Hillsborough’s knuckles and defied the British govern- 
ment by refusing to rescind the circular letter. After such 
open bearding of the British lion, the patriots began to look 
forward to an attempt on the part of the government to even 
the score with Boston. Where the crown officers asked for two 
regiments of redcoats, it seemed probable the ministry would 
bend every resource to send four. 

With these fears of military despotism as a spur, radicalism 
in Boston increased by leaps and bounds during the summer 
of 1768. In a speech before the house of representatives, with 
the doors and gallery thrown open to the public, James Otis, 
the leader of the “ Boston Seat,” attacked the British ministry 
in “ the most violent insolent abusive treasonable Declaration 
that perhaps was ever delivered.” ** Otis called the British 
house of commons “a parcel of Button-makers, Pin-makers, 
Horse Jockeys, Gamesters, Pensioners, Pimps and Whore 
Masters,” and then “passed an Encomium upon Oliver 
Cromwell and extolled the Times preceeding his Advance- 
ment and particularly the Murther of the King.” * At the 
Boston town-meeting in Reverend Sewall’s meeting-house on 
July 14, 1768, Otis made a “ Harangue from the Pulpit” in 
which he declared that if American grievances were not 
redressed “ and we were called on to defend our liberties and 
Privileges, he hoped and believed we should one and all re- 
sist even unto Blood; but at the same time, prayed almighty 
God it might never so happen.” ** If England was determined 
to prod the colonists into compliance with bayonets, Otis be- 

13 Bernard, vu: Bernard to Hillsborough, September 9, 1768. 

14 Harvard College Library: Sparks Manuscripts: Chalmers Papers, 1: 
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lieved there was “ nothing more to do, but to gird the Sword 
to the Thigh and Shoulder the Musquet.” ** Boston was filled 
with “many wild and violent proposals” to prevent the 
town from being garrisoned with a standing army. Sam 
Adams declared that “ we will take up arms and spend our 
last drop of blood before the King and Parliament shall im- 
pose on us and settle Crown Officers in this country to 
dragoon us,” ** and Benjamin Church, another high son of 
liberty, said he looked upon the royal troops as foreign ene- 
mies because the king had “ no right to send troops to invade 
us.” * 

It was evident that an important party was coming to the 
fore in Boston determined to meet the ministry's policy of 
military coercion with threats of an armed uprising against 
the British troops. While the country as a whole remained 
calm, Boston was caught up in the full stride of this radical 
movement. To the Tories, it seemed that the struggle 
between England and Massachusetts would come to a 
head in 1768, when the royal fleet entered Boston Har- 
bor; “the Promoters of the present Evils,” wrote one par- 
ticularly apprehensive conservative, “are ready to un- 
mask and openly discover their long and latent Design to 
Rebel.” * 

The members of this aggressive war party among the Bos- 
ton sons of liberty believed that if they prevented the landing 
of royal troops, England would be unable to take retaliatory 
steps against the colony. The British Empire, in their eyes, 
was a “ tottering Empire,” so feeble that it had almost passed 
beyond human aid; only John Wilkes seemed able to keep 
“the Great System from dashing to Pieces.” *° They were 

16 Chalmers Papers, u: Minutes of the Town Meeting, September 12, 1768. 

17 Chalmers Papers, m: Information of Richard Silvester of Boston . . . 
taken before Thomas Hutchinson, Chief Justice. January 23, 1769. 
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convinced that “ Great Britain was going to destruction, and 
the Empire would be fixed in America.” * Sam Adams 
preached that America was a “ Great Empire” and would 
soon “ give Laws to England.” * If such were the case, there 
was little to fear from a government that was busy with both 
hands in keeping itself afloat. Since the end of the Seven 
Years’ War, the weakness of government in England, the 
rioting and turbulence of the London mobs, and the corrup- 
tion of English political life had been spread before the 
Americans by the colonial newspapers. Principally by this 
means, the colonists were gradually brought to hold a low 
opinion of England’s strength. It was difficult to respect the 
long arm of a government which appeared “ to totter on the 
brink of destruction from the unbounded licentiousness of 
the people,” * which was unable to suppress “ the gréat tu- 
mults and risings of the people all over England and Ire- 
land.” * London, in 1768, seemed 


. a daily scene of lawless riot and confusion . . . sawyers de- 
stroying saw mills; sailors unrigging all the outward bound ships, 
and suffering none to sail till merchants agree to raise their pay; 
watermen destroying private boats and threatening bridges; sol- 
diers firing among the mobs and killing men, women, and chil- 
dren, which seems only to have produced a universal sullenness, 
that looks like a great black cloud coming on, ready to burst in 
a general tempest. 


If the ministry could not put down riots “ at the very gates 
of the palace, and even in the royal presence,” ** how could 
they deal, at a distance of three thousand miles, with the 
stout cudgel-boys of Boston? The patriots believed that if the 
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British government attempted to carry out a coercive policy 
in America, the mob would rise in England and paralyze the 
hands of government. They expected that the non-importa- 
tion agreement which Boston adopted in August, 1768, would 
lead to new riots in England and cause serious embarrass- 
ment to the government. The Boston patriots put great store 
upon the influence of the mercantile classes in England. They 
relied particularly upon the laborers in the manufacturing 
towns, whom they hoped would “ commit Riots and Tumults 
in their Favor.” ** News of the distress in England caused by 
the non-importation agreement was eagerly swallowed in 
Boston, where the patriots looked upon the English unem- 
ployed as potential allies in a struggle against the govern- 
ment. Thus, when seen through the eyes of the Boston sons 
of liberty in 1768, England appeared to be so torn with 
dissension and the attention of the government so entirely 
taken up with political squabbles and uprisings that the 
patriots could settle matters very much to their own taste 
in America and even fight British troops without great risk 
of punishment. 

With the Bostonians in this highly inflammable state, Gov- 
ernor Bernard was careful that news of the coming of British 
troops should not give the extremists the upper hand. When 
he received information from General Gage in New York that 
two regiments had been ordered from Halifax to Boston, 
Bernard held it back from the council and the people for fear 
that if it were definitely announced that troops were coming 
“ there would be no avoiding an insurrection, which would 
at least fall upon the Crown Officers if it did not amount to 
an opposition to the Troops.” ** Bernard preferred to let the 
bad news leak out gradually in order that the “ Heads of the 
Faction might have time to consider well what they were 
about, and prudent men opportunity to interpose their ad- 
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vice.” * Accordingly, on September 3, Bernard told one of 
the councillors that he had private information that troops 
were to be sent to Boston but that he had not received public 
orders.” 

Before night, the report that troops were coming had 
spread through the town.” For the moment, excitement lifted 
the war party into the ascendency and “ nothing was to be 
heard among them but declarations that the troops should 
not enter the Town.” * Radicals declared that the alterna- 
tive to fighting off the redcoats was the wholesale proscrip- 
tion of the Boston patriots: “ some were to be pilloried, some 
whipped, some to lose their ears and others their heads.” * 
They prophesied that a swarm of “ dragoons and execution- 
ers” would descend upon Boston to cram unconstitutional 
acts of parliament down the colonists’ throats; if the troops 
were able to get a foothold in the town, the people would be 
“ on the very borders of slavery.” ** The people were told they 
must decide whether they would resist the troops or tamely 
submit to military despotism, which would tear the last shreds 
of freedom from them. Confronted with this dilemma, the 
political temperature in Boston rapidly climbed to the burst- 
ing point. The general expression to be found among the 
people was “ sullen Discontent on almost every Brow except 
where a panic fear seemed fixed.” ** What most alarmed the 
crown officers was the report that two secret meetings had 
been held by the sons of liberty in Boston. At the first and 
larger of these meetings, it was believed that the patriots had 
approved a plan to raise the country and fight the troops and 
that at a smaller and more secret “ meeting of the most vio- 
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lent,” a plot had been hatched to surprise Castle William 
and garrison it with sons of liberty.** 

Castle William must of necessity have played a large part 
in any plan to prevent British troops landing in Boston. It 
was the key to the harbor. With the castle in the hands of the 
sons of liberty, there was a good chance of beating off the 
British fleet when it attempted to sail into Boston Harbor, 
for “ the Gunners could sink every ship that attempted the 
Castle” and force the fleet into the open sea.** Castle William 
was not garrisoned by royal troops; Massachusetts soldiers 
were in possession, and the Boston patriots believed they 
would deliver up the castle with little, if any, resistance. Be- 
cause this strategic point was in such vulnerable state, the 
crown officers were kept in a flutter of anxiety lest they should 
suddenly find a liberty pole on the castle and the ramparts 
bristling with armed liberty boys. Governor Bernard urged 
repeatedly that the few royal ships in the harbor be stationed 
in a position to guard the castle.** Before the arrival of the 
British fleet from Halifax it was difficult to give satisfactory 
protection to the castle because of the lack of ships. Never- 
theless, Captain Corner of the Romney ranged the vessels at 
his disposal between the town and castle to prevent a surprise 
attack from Boston. When it was learned that the Boston 
town-meeting of September 12, 1768, had brought forth its 
“inflaming Speeches” and “ 'Treasonable Resolves,” Cap- 
tain Corner placed the Magdalen in a position to cover the 
approach to the castle—a precaution which he believed 
“ disconcerted the Mobilities scheme.” ** 

The Boston patriots had determined to call a town-meeting 
when Governor Bernard first let it be known that British 
troops were expected. Like most Boston town-meetings of 
the revolutionary period, the proceedings of September 12- 

35 Massachusetts Historical Society: Gay Transcripts: State Papers, x11: 
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13, 1768, had been thoroughly cut and dried by a small group 
of politicians who met privately several days before. It was 
known that Sam Adams, James Otis, and Joseph Warren met 
at Warren’s house on September 10 and “ drew up the Re- 
solves, Debates and other matter for the Meeting.” ** The 
character of the town-meeting was determined by the pre- 
liminary work of the “ caucus ” and the politicians who ruled 
this secret council. 

On the day of the meeting, this “ Faction” appeared at 
Faneuil Hall “ surrounded with all its forces.” *° No attempt 
was made to confine the meeting to those legally qualified to 
attend — there were “very few Gentlemen there,” wrote 
Governor Bernard, and “ such as were, appeared only as 
curious, and perhaps anxious spectators.” ** Large numbers 
of sons of liberty had turned out, however, and with James 
Otis in the chair as moderator, the patriots pushed through 
their schemes without difficulty. The first step was to prepare 
a message to Governor Bernard asking that the general court 
be summoned “with the utmost speed.” *® When the gov- 
ernor refused to comply, pleading his want of instructions 
from the English government, the townsmen took the high 
ground that a standing army could not be kept in Massachu- 
setts without first securing the consent of the general court, 
the parliament of the colony. Although the pressing danger 
of British regulars caused the patriots to make this quick 
about-face and exalt acts of parliament to attack the royal 
prerogative, it did not seem probable that constitutional ar- 
guments would prevent the troops landing. The extremists 
relied less upon constitutional reasoning than upon menacing 
acts and words to keep Boston clear of redcoats. 

89 Diary of Captain Corner, 217. 
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their way to 


threaten to 


they should 


the “ flimsy 


Town Records. 


These menaces were not made in a manner which would 
leave the patriots no opportunity of beating a quick retreat 
if their plans went awry. Stirring up an armed insurrection 
was made doubly dangerous by the fact that troops were on 


conscious of their danger, the Boston patriots played their 
cards cautiously. They hit upon a stratagem which permitted 
them to denounce king, parliament, and ministry and 


preserve the appearance of loyal, obedient subjects. This was 
accomplished by setting up the fictitious danger of a French 
invasion. The town-meeting adopted a resolution urging 
every house-holder in Boston to observe strictly that “ good 
and wholesome law of this Province” which provided that 


Musket Accoutrement and Ammunition.” “ Although every 
one knew the purpose of these arms, the town-meeting sol- 
emnly declared that the citizens should prepare for war be- 
cause “there is at this Time a prevailing apprehension, in 
the minds of many, of an approaching War with France.” * 
Before the orators at the town-meeting lay the town arms, 
which had recently been removed from the store-rooms to 
be cleaned.“ They were now put to good purpose by many 
of the patriot orators who wished to make their meaning 
clear without going the full length of treasonable words. 
They declared that the arms were to be used against their 
enemies; the motion to distribute the arms among the peo- 
ple, which was rejected as too radical a step, was put in the 
form of a resolve to oppose the enemy.*' Occasionally, as the 
patriot spell-binders grew more heated in their harangues, 
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crush the plot before it could ripen. Thoroughly 


fight off the royal troops yet at the same time 


have in their possession “a well fixed Firelock 


veil” was thrown off, and the real motives be- 
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hind this military preparation were exposed.** One speaker 
came more into the open by saying that “they had a right 
to oppose with Arms military Force which had been sent to 
oblige them to submit to unconstitutional laws.” “* When it 
became necessary to be explicit, Otis is said to have declared 
that “ they understood one another very well,” and pointing 
to the town arms, added, “ there are the Arms, when an at- 
tempt is made against your Liberties they will be delivered, 
our declaration wants no explanation.” ® Although this “ dis- 
ingenuous, canting, Jesuitical pretence of the prospect of a 
French war” ™ deceived no one, it served as a convenient 
loophole through which the patriots later crawled to escape 
trials for treason. Indeed, it was so successful it was used in 
Massachusetts as a blind to cover military preparations down 
to the eve of the Revolution. 

On the night of September 12, an incident occurred which 
throws light on the manner in which the patriot leaders 
worked to bring the people into harmony with their schemes. 
It was reported that an attempt had been made to cut down 
the flag-staff on the sacred liberty tree.** The sons of liberty 
declared they caught the offender, who, after a thorough 
beating, confessed that the commissioners of the customs had 
employed him to do it “ and was to present him with a suit 
of Cloaths for that purpose.” ** The commissioners of the 
customs were in Castle William, and it did not seem likely 
that they would deliberately go out of their way to bring 
more wrath from the Bostonians upon themselves, particu- 
larly as the troops had not yet arrived to protect them from 
the patriots. The sons of liberty did not have a water-tight 
story, and some believed that the patriots themselves were 
behind the whole incident and had taken this means of 
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arousing the people to even greater hatred against the com- 
missioners and bringing the popular temperature in Boston 
to the boiling-point.* The patriot leaders were well aware 
that it would be easier to push their plans if some fresh out- 
rage could be laid at the door of the crown officers. It is sig- 
nificant that Sam Adams and his colleagues planned to pro- 
pose a provincial convention to the town-meeting the day on 
which the mutilated liberty tree was discovered. 

Spurred by this provocation, the Boston town-meeting 
adopted the politicians’ plan of calling a convention. The 
Boston selectmen were directed to send a circular letter to 
the various towns in the colony to acquaint them with the 
dangers which threatened the metropolis and with the steps 
that had been taken to prepare for a threatened French war. 
In order “ that such Measures may be consulted and Advised 
as his Majestys service, and the peace and safety of his Sub- 
jects in this Province may require,” it was proposed that 
the towns send “committees” to a convention to meet in 
Boston on September 22, 1768.** This recitation of the inno- 
cent purposes behind the calling of the convention did not 
allay the fears of the crown officers. Governor Bernard be- 
lieved that the convention was designed to give a pretext for 
resuming the first charter, “ which has no ingredient of Roy- 
alty in it.” * He was certain that the real motive in calling 
this province-wide meeting was to make “an intended In- 
surrection more general.” * In the Boston selectmen’s letter, 
Governor Bernard observed a sentence which quickened his 
apprehensions. The selectmen asserted that a convention 
“ may happily prevent any sudden and unconnected Meas- 
ures ” which the people “ may be in Danger of falling into.” 
“ What,” asked Bernard, “can unconnected be applied to, 
but to forcible Opposition to the King’s Government?” * 
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The leaders of the militant wing of the Boston sons of lib- 
erty certainly expected more from the country than appeared 
in the selectmen’s circular letter. They had led the town 
artisans and laborers, from whom they drew their principal 
support, to believe that the country stood firmly behind the 
town and would rush to arms at its call. The common people 
of Boston, who “were in a frenzy and talked of dying in 
defence of their liberties,” * did not expect to stand alone 
against British troops: they put up a bold front because they 
looked forward to being joined by an army of embattled 
farmers pouring into the town from every side. Sam Adams 
and Benjamin Church promised that thirty thousand yeo- 
men would march to Boston “ with their knapsacks and bayo- 
nets fixed” ready to “destroy every Soldier that dares put 
his Foot on Shore.” * Governor Bernard learned that the 
Boston sons of liberty had sounded the colonies for military 
support against the British troops and that “ Emissaries were 
sent throughcut the Province to engage the People to rise 
and come to the Assistance of Boston” when the royal 
troops arrived.** Upon whom the command of this patch- 
work of farmers and townsmen was to devolve, the patriots 
never determined. There was no New England Cromwell 
to fall upon the British; consequently, the lament in Boston 
was that “ Oliver Cromwell was a glorious fellow and what a 
pitty it was that they had not such another to espouse their 
Cause at present.” * In order that the town and country 
might be kept in immediate communication, a beacon con- 
sisting of an empty turpentine barrel was put on a pole on 
Beacon Hill, which, when fired, was expected to bring the 
farmers hurrying to town to assist their urban allies. The 
Tories believed that the beacon would be lighted and the 
country raised “ when the Ships with Troops should appear 
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off the Light House.” * The Boston selectmen refused to 
take the beacon down even after being directed to do so by 
the council, and it was not until September 15 that “the 
Tub” was finally removed by the sheriff. 

During the interval between the Boston town-meeting 
and the convention, the radicals in Boston struggled to keep 
their control intact. It was a losing fight, for the more con- 
servative among the sons of liberty steadily gained in power 
and began to take the reins from the hands of the hot-heads. 
The plot to seize Castle William was given up, and the 
“ Cheifs of the Party” admitted that “ it will be impossible 
for them to hold the Castle or the Town, tho’ they should 
seize and garrison them for the present.” * On September 19, 
Governor Bernard finally made public the orders for dis- 
patching troops to Boston from Halifax and Ireland.” 
There could now be no question that nearly one thousand 
redcoats would soon be in Boston Harbor and that the sons 
of liberty would either have to fight or eat their threats. “ If 
there is not a revolt,” wrote Governor Bernard, “ the lead- 
ers of the Sons of Liberty must falsify their words, and 
change their purposes.” * It was apparent that the time for 
threats and fulminations was over, and the time for action 
had come. When pinched between the horns of this dilemma, 
the sons of liberty could not long hold a united front. The 
die-hards still favored calling in the country and fighting the 
British; the conservatives fell back upon the plan of letting 
the troops land unopposed and then devising means of get- 
ting rid of them. Thomas Cushing, speaker of the house of 
representatives and one of the members of the “ Boston seat,” 
now declared that he had “ always been for moderate Meas- 
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ures " and was in favor of nothing more radical than getting 
the governor and lieutenant-governor out of the way.® This 
moderation made Cushing “ Obnoxious to his own party.” ” 
Otis told Cushing that “ he was as great an Enemy to his own 
party as Frank Bernard, Thom Hutchinson, or the Commis- 
sioners.” ™ In spite of this dissension among the Boston pa- 
triot leaders, the lower classes of the town were still eager to 
follow the extremists. Andrew Eliot wrote that the people 
were “. . . in such a ferment, that they may easily be pushed 
on to the most desperate measures. . . .” * There was still a 
good deal of life in the party which wished to see “ extreme 
Violence to make the People Desperate.” ™* The decisive 
factor in determining whether Boston would steer clear of 
an open break with England seemed to lie in the manner 
with which the country responded to the town’s appeal. 
There was little to encourage the Boston war party. The 
country in general seemed inclined to cool the Boston hot- 
heads with dashes of cold water. “We are not to act like 
Rebels,” said the New Hampshire Gazette, “Scorn the 
Thought — we have a good King, and his royal Ear is not 
wilfully shut against us . . . we are represented as Rebels 
against his Crown and Dignity — But let us convince him 
by a dutiful Submission to his Government, and the British 
Constitution, that we are oppressed, and that we have a 
Right to Petition him thereon.” * Nor did the towns show 
that unanimity toward Boston’s lead that the patriots had 
anticipated. Cambridge, usually under the thumb of Bos- 
ton politicians, chafed at this attempt to put the New Eng- 
land towns in leading-strings to the metropolis. The Cam- 
bridge Tories brought all their pressure to bear on the 
town-meeting and “ had the Address with the aid of a veer- 
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ing Whig to get their Town meeting adjourned to Thursday 
next '’— a manceuvre which kept Cambridge from partici- 
pating in the Convention.” But the principal opposition to 
Boston came from the distant town of Hatfield. Here the 
proposal for a convention was not only unanimously rejected, 
but the town passed a set of resolves which laid bare all 
the weak points in the selectmen’s letter and denounced the 
convention as a snare laid by the Bostonians to involve 
the rural towns in a quarrel with the mother country. In 
the eyes of the Hatfield townsmen, Boston’s proposals were 
“ unconstitutional, illegal and wholly unjustifiable, and what 
will give the enemies of our constitution the greatest joy; 
subversive of government, destructive of that peace and good 
order which is the cement of Society, and have a direct tend- 
ency to rivet our chains, and deprive us of our charter rights 
and privileges.” ** Hatfield lectured Boston on the constitu- 
tional rights of towns in the province and pointed out where 
Boston had stepped over the bounds and acted illegally. In 
particular, the town condemned Boston’s menacing act in 
urging the inhabitants to arm; if there was real danger of a 
French war, why did not the Bostonians welcome the pros- 
pect of British troops being sent for their protection? Why 
should Boston meddle with military matters if the king were 
sending troops to defend his possessions against the French? 
Instead of promising to stand behind Boston and follow duti- 
fully in its lead, Hatfield urged that the metropolis be left 
to take its punishment alone. If Boston had brought this 
storm upon its head by the “ sudden excursions or insurrec- 
tions of some inconsiderate people,” the town should hum- 
ble itself and repent before the throne and by “ loyalty and 
quiet behaviour soon convince his Majesty and the world” 
that troops were no longer necessary.” 
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By hurling this defiant broadside at Boston, Hatfield be- 
came the chief opponent of the capital’s domination of the 
colony —a part the town played until 1773."* Not all the 
towns took a course so disconcerting to the Boston sons of 
liberty. Particularly in eastern Connecticut, the towns were 
aroused by Boston’s danger and sent instructions to their rep- 
resentatives in the Connecticut general court which gave the 
citizens fresh heart. Those of Lebanon, Connecticut, were 
held up as a model to be followed by all towns when the 
metropolis called for aid. In the same cryptic style which 
had suddenly become fashionable in Boston, “ we do re- 
solve,” declared these townsmen, in reference to George 
III and his American subjects, “ to hold ourselves in constant 
readiness to assist them, or either of them in case [of] 
any hostile invasion, by the French king’s troops, or any 
other enemy to our King, and the happy constitution and 
liberty of our Country.” * This was, perhaps, obscure, but 
the Bostonians made more of the additional assurance that 
the citizens of Lebanon would “assist and support our 
American brethren at the expense of our lives and for- 
tunes.” * Norwich, Connecticut, used even stronger language 
in approving the military preparations. This town called 
for a “ general Muster or Review ” of the provincial troops 
“in order that the Militia be at all Times properly fur- 
nished ” and ready at all times to stave off an enemy attack. 
These pledges of assistance were what the war party in Bos- 
ton hoped for from the country. But it soon became evident 
that whereas the Connecticut towns were willing to fan the 
flame in Boston, the towns of Massachusetts were inclined to 
extinguish it. 

Acting upon the Boston selectmen’s letter, most of the 
towns elected representatives to the convention and voted 
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instructions to guide their public conduct while in Boston. 
These instructions were generally of the kind given to Jedi- 
diah Preble, who represented Falmouth. Preble was told to 
join in no acts that were illegal or unconstitutional; only a 
cautious and legitimate resistance was to be resorted to.” 
Most of the country delegates were tied down by instructions 
from their constituents which would have held them to 
the moderate party even if they had caught the war fever 
in Boston. To those who wished to fight the troops, these 
instructions were a bitter pill. They made the outcome of 
the convention a foregone conclusion. 

The convention met on September 22, 1768, with about 
seventy delegates present. Some of the towns had not had 
time to take the Boston selectmen’s letter into consideration, 
and many members were still on their way when the conven- 
tion opened. From the moment the meeting was called to 
order, a strong current of opposition began to run against 
the Boston radicals. Most of the members had been repre- 
sentatives in the last general court, and their temper was 
overwhelmingly averse to the strong language and measures 
which the sons of liberty pushed forward. “ Some of the best 
men in the province ” were sent down to Boston, and there 
was little likelihood that they would be swept off their feet 
by town demagoguery.™ Their attitude was that “ water not 
a bellows” was to be used on the fiery Bostonians.** The con- 
trol of the convention was made easier for the moderate party 
by the open split that had appeared among the Boston pa- 
triot leaders. Thomas Cushing, the speaker of the conven- 
tion, came out definitely on the conservative side and de- 
clared that the convention’s purpose was to “ bring together 
some prudent people who would be able to check the violent 
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designs of Others.” * For the first three days, James Otis did 
not appear at the convention. The delegates sat in Faneuil 
Hall with open doors while Otis played truant in the coun- 
try. His absence was a severe blow to the extremists, for Sam 
Adams was unable to hold the radical fort alone; when 
Adams “ attempted to launch out in the Language used in 
the House of Representatives,” he was “ presently silenced ” 
and compelled to give way to the moderates." But it is not 
probable that even Otis, with his great influence over the 
country members, could have made headway against the 
flood of conservatism that swept down from the rural dis- 
tricts. He made no attempt to breast this tide, for when he 
finally took his seat in the convention, he was “ perfectly 
tame ” and content to let the moderate party have full sway. 

The convention sat in Boston a week, acting “ with more 
caution decency and order than could have been reasonably 
expected considering in what an extraordinary manner this 
famous Committee of Safety was called together.” * Its first 
step was to ward off the charge of usurping the powers of gov- 
ernment by renouncing “ all pretence of any authoritative 
or governmental acts.” * After divesting itself completely 
and at “ the earliest opportunity ” of power, the convention 
took up the well-worn plea of the necessity of summoning 
the general court." Although the delegates scrupulously 
avoided raking the old coals left by the Boston town-meeting 
and petitioned the governor in a respectful tone, Bernard 
ordered them to disperse under pain of feeling the full 
weight of the prerogative. He warned the delegates that the 
“calling of an Assembly by private persons only” was an 
open attack upon the crown’s constitutional authority.” 
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Those who had called the convention had fooled no one by 
juggling names— the convention was an assembly of the 
representatives of the people, “ and it is not the Calling it a 
Committee of Convention that will alter the Nature of the 
Thing.” * Bernard greatly prided himself upon the boldness 
of tone he took in this counterblast to the convention. Al- 
though it did not succeed in breaking up the meeting, he 
thought it kept the members in awe and “ frightened them 
not a little.” * 

There was a party in the convention that was “ fearful of 
the legality of their proceedings and would gladly break up 
without doing anything” * upon whom the governor’s mes- 
sage had great effect. The strongest group in the convention 
was determined to sit until the troops came and to take 
the direction of affairs into their own hands in order to 
prevent the town hot-heads taking some reckless step that 
would incriminate the whole province. All the proceedings 
of the convention were strongly marked with the dominating 
influence of this party. The petitions and addresses were 
written with a moderation that Governor Bernard saw was 
“very different from the Tempers of those who called this 
Meeting.” * The members declared themselves to be “ plain 
honest men, humbly consulting peace and order” and urged 
the people to avoid “ any undue expressions of resentment ” 
and to prevent “all tumults and disorders into which our 
present calamities may betray us.” ** They asserted that the 
convention was no revolutionary body created at the behest 
of Boston to deal a blow at the prerogative; on the contrary, 
it was a “ fresh token of the loyalty of our respective towns 
to his Majesty, their attachment to his government, and love 
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of peace and good order.” * A petition to the king for re- 
dress of grievances was sent to the Massachusetts agent in 
England and he was directed to present it in person to the 
sovereign. The convention then drew up a statement of the 
resolutions that had been decided upon. Whatever other 
steps it may have intended were interrupted by the coming 
of the troops. British regulars from Halifax were expected 
daily in Boston, and the convention had no wish to be 
found sitting when the troops arrived. Accordingly, when 
the British fleet entered Boston Harbor, the convention 
“ broke up very harmlessly,” most of the members declaring 
“ they were sent to keep the rest from doing mischief.” * 
On September 11, 1768, orders had been received in Hali- 
fax for two regiments and an artillery company “ to embark 
with the utmost Expedition for Boston.” * A strict embargo 
was immediately clapped upon the port and preparations 
were pushed ahead with “ more Caution used than in War 
Time, when they were fixing out for to take Louisbourg.” 
The British were taking no chances with the Boston sons of 
liberty and they came prepared to fight their way into the 
town, if need be. When the fleet entered the harbor, it 
approached the town with as much caution as though Bos- 
ton were an enemy port.’** Keeping their guns trained upon 
the town, the ships “ ranged themselves on the North East 
Side of the Metropolis, as if intended for a formal Siege.” ** 
The troops were landed under the guns and “ in Battle Array, 
expecting from the representations that had been made to 
them, to meet with a violent opposition.” ** But the Bos- 
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tonians were no longer in a fighting mood; therefore all these 
precautions were wasted. The troops marched unopposed 
through the town and took possession of Faneuil Hall, “ the 
School of Liberty.” Although the patriots still attempted to 
keep Boston free of soldiers by refusing them quarters in the 
town, the effort was unsuccessful: the troops were housed, 
and down to the time of the Boston Massacre, the “ spirit- 
stirring drum and the ear-piercing fife” of the British regu- 
lars mingled with “ the sweet songs, violins and flutes, of the 
serenading Sons of Liberty.” ** 

For failing to follow up their high words with a show of 
resistance to the troops, the Boston patriots became the 
laughing-stock of the “ sticklers for prerogative doctrines ” 
throughout the colonies. In New York, the news that red- 
coats were in Boston was received with “ Glee and Tri- 
umph ” by the Tories, who began to “ decry the behaviour 
of our oppressed brethren of Boston, and maliciously and 
invidiously sneer at their not having opposed the landing of 
the troops.” *** Even to some of the New York patriots, the 
quick collapse of the Boston war party seemed to be an ex- 
ample of “the ridiculous Puff and Bombast (for which our 
Eastern brethren have always been but too famous) .” ** 
The backsliding of the Boston patriots was no surprise to the 
military officers in New York. “I am very much of Opin- 
ion,” wrote General Gage before the result of the convention 
was known, “they will shrink on the Day of Trial... . 
They are a People, who have ever been very bold in Council, 
but never remarkable for their Feats in Action.” * Gage 
was led to the conclusion that the troops would make short 
work of the Boston sons of liberty partly by the fact that 
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New York showed so little inclination to support Boston in 
arms. At first, news of the war spirit in Boston aroused great 
enthusiasm in New York. “ Peoples Eyes here,” wrote Gage, 
“are now turned upon Boston and its feared too many re- 
joice at the Proceedings there, and encourage those People 
to proceed to every Extremity, tho’ they might not chuse to 
venture so far themselves.” *° But the ardor of the New 
Yorkers for their Boston brethren was soon seriously damped. 
A ship arrived from England with the report that “ measures 
were taking at home, to bring the Bostoners to Reason.” ** 
Because it appeared that the British government was deter- 
mined to reason with Boston with redcoats and men of war, 
the New York patriots began to lose stomach for a fight 
against such overwhelming odds. New York left the Boston 
patriots to stand alone against the troops. , 

A small war scare ran through London when rumors be- 
gan to spread of the work of the Boston town-meeting and 
the convention. When news of the activities of the radicals 
reached London, many expected that the troops would be 
met with resistance if they attempted to land.** The Boston 
news was so alarming that stocks tumbled on the London 
exchange.’ During the short interval between the town- 
meeting and the convention, when it was doubtful which 
side of the fence the convention would choose, a rumor 
gained credence that it had swung completely over to the ex- 
tremists, had approved of all the town-meeting’s acts, and 
had called the militia to arms to fight the redcoats. After long 
skirting the borders of treason, Massachusetts seemed finally 
to have slipped over into outright rebellion. War appeared 
certain, and the ministry prepared to settle an old score with 
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the New England saints: “ It was justly esteemed a dreadful 
and destructive conflict which they were about to engage in, 
yet they were determined to undertake it at all hazards, and: 
to rely upon the superiority of their arms for the support of 
their authority in America.” “* Close upon the heels of this 
rumor and war preparations, came the news that the conven- 
tion had repudiated the menaces of the Boston radicals and 
had disclaimed all pretensions to authority. When the min- 
istry learned that the country had failed to fall in line with 
the townsmen, an immediate change of plan was made: in- 
stead of making ready to fight New England, they began to 
devise means of punishing Boston. Legally, this plan to make 
an example of Boston had its drawbacks. The Boston sons of 
liberty had acted with such caution that no treason could be 
proved against them. In the opinion of the attorney-general, 
the Bostonians had not been guilty of treason but they had 
come “ within an hair’s breadth of it.” ** This was a bitter 
disappointment to those who had anticipated seeing a ship- 
load of Boston patriots landed in England and to hear James 
Otis “ defend the assumed rights of the new world at the bar 
of the House of Commons.” ** In spite of the threatening 
language in the king’s speech and the votes of parliament, the 
plan to transport the patriot leaders to England for trial fell 
through. None of the patriots was touched, and the design 
of remodeling the Massachusetts charter was still-born; con- 
sequently, the Bostonians quickly recovered from their mo- 
mentary fears of retaliation from England and returned to 
their old way of looking upon the threats of the British gov- 
ernment as empty gestures which would never be carried out. 

To English politicians, the Boston town-meeting and con- 
vention were evidence that the threats of New Englanders 
need not be taken seriously. The collapse of the Boston war 
party showed that they were unsupported by the bulk of the 
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people. There seemed to be an abundant stock of loyalty in 
the country, which would stand firm against the efforts of 
the town radicals to undermine it. The opposition party 
seemed to be confined to a small clique of blustering Boston 
politicians, whom a few redcoats could easily drive to cover. 
The Boston patriots were regarded in England “ as having 
made a vain bluster and parade to no purpose,” and the con- 
vention was contemptuously spoken of as “that thing of 
Straw, which at last was afraid of its own shadow.” *** Those 
who remembered how easily Boston was brought to its knees 
in 1768 found it difficult to believe that the townspeople 
would really fight. Many Englishmen boasted of the landing 
of the troops in Boston “as a trial of strength and courage 
between this kingdom and the Colonies,” ** and lamented 
that similar means had not been used to enforce the stamp 
act. The conviction was strengthened among English poli- 
ticians that all that was necessary to make a New Englander 
wilt was to show him a loaded musket in the hands of a 
British regular. What may have been true in 1768 was cer- 
tainly not true in 1775. 

For England, the triumphant entry of British troops into 
Boston was a dearly-bought victory. Patriots throughout the 
colonies were now convinced, as was John Adams, that “ the 
determination in Great Britain to subjugate us was too deep 
and inveterate ever to be altered by us.” *” Boston was filled 
with renewed zeal: “ we are now become a spectacle to all 
North America,” declared the Boston Evening Post, “ may 
our conduct be such as not to disgrace ourselves or injure the 
common ‘cause.” **° The New Hampshire patriots looked 
upon “these calm and serene Regions, once the Seats of 
Ease and Contentment . . . now transformed into gloomy 
and dismal Scenes.” *** The threat of military despotism hung 
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heavy over America. “ Instead of the Civil,” warned the pa- 
triot writers, “ we all see a military Government forming 
. « « the Lives, Liberties and Fortunes of several Millions 
of his Majesty's most loyal and useful Subjects are in Dan- 
ger.” *** The presence of British troops in Boston was clear 
evidence to the patriots that the ministry was resolved to use 
redcoats to bring the colonists into compliance with acts of 
parliament. The mother country seemed to have thrown off 
all pretence to maternal affection. “ We are no longer stran- 
gers,” wrote a “ British Carolinian,” “to the measures Great 
Britain is determined to use in treating with her loyal colo- 
nies in America. Already New England is marked out as the 
place upon which she intends to lavish her maternal affec- 
tion in an extraordinary manner, by sending out of Troops 
to bring them to compliance with all her measures whether 
right or wrong.” ** The taunt which the colonists believed 
to be common in England that “ Americans cannot endure 
the smell of zunpowder” rankled among the patriots.’* Be- 
cause the mother country had adopted a policy of military 
coercion, the colonists began to think of defending them- 
selves against an armed despotism. “ Should they [the minis- 
try] attempt to use coercive methods, as I believe they will,” 
wrote the “ British Carolinian,” “ it is not the first time we 
have heard roaring cannon and been in the midst of flying 
bullets.” *** It was impossible to tell where the home gov- 
ernment would strike next, and a sense of insecurity began 
to take possession of the colonists: every colony expected to 
be treated as Boston had been. “ Our metal may be tried 
next,” wrote a New York patriot, “ in the same hostile man- 
ner as is that of our neighbours of Boston.” *** 

The Boston patriots’ policy was to fan this flame in the 
colonies and bring them to support the town when another 

122 New Hampshire Gazette, October 7, 1768. 

123 Essex Gazette, November 23, 1768. 

124 Boston Gazette, September 19, 1768. 


128 Essex Gazette, November 23, 1768. 
126 Boston Evening Post, October 31, 1768. 
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emergency arose. In the Journal of the Times, Sam Adams, 
and other patriot writers, luridly described the sufferings of 
Boston under military rule. These writers kept discreetly out 
of sight the riots that originally caused soldiers to be sent; 
Boston's punishment was now set forth as the consequence of 
the leading part it had taken in asserting the common lib- 
erties of America. The Journal was first published in New 
York and then republished in most of the colonies. With the 
aid of influential printers in the various provinces, the Massa- 
chusetts patriots were able to glorify Boston before an im- 
mense audience. In this manner, the town’s martyrdom was 
made an American issue, for the people of distant provinces 
were gradually brought to look upon their own fate as linked 
with that of Boston. Sam Adams’s skill in propaganda began 
to unite the colonies, and the foundation was laid for the 
widespread inter-colonial support the town received when 
a later and more serious crisis, the Boston port bill, made 
such assistance a vital necessity. 

The Massachusetts convention of 1768 is an important 
milestone in the history of Boston’s gradual domination of 
New England. The metropolis alone had called into being 
a representative body which, to all intents and purposes, was 
the dissolved Massachusetts house of representatives under 
a new name. The convention was one of the first and most 
significant of those extra-legal institutions that the Revolu- 
tion brought forth in such plenitude. It was the precursor 
of the Massachusetts provincial congress and paved the way 
for linking together the towns of the colony under Boston’s 
guidance in the committees of correspondence. The sum- 
moning of the convention by Boston had, wrote Thomas 
Hutchinson, “a greater tendency towards a revolution in 
government, than any preceding measures in any of the colo- 
nies.” *** Governor Bernard believed that “so daring an as- 
sumption of the Royal Authority was never practiced by any 


127 Thomas Hutchinson, The History of the Province of Massachusetts 
Bay ...1750 ... 1774, ™ (London, 1828) , 205. 
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city or town in the British Dominions, even in the times of 
greatest disorder, not even by the City of London when the 
great Rebellion was at the highest.” *** The crisis had brought 
forward the boldest and most radical of the patriots, who 
looked upon the convention as a stepping-stone to a later 
usurpation of governmental power. The curtain was drawn 
momentarily aside, to reveal the existence of a formidable 
party ready to take up arms against the mother country in 
defence of American liberties. Although they failed to find 
support for their plans in 1768, it was, wrote Hutchinson, “a 
bold attempt, and carried strong marks of that venturous 
spirit which has appeared in many stages of the American 
revolution.” *** 

128 Papers Relating to Public Events, 105: Bernard to Hillsborough, Sep- 


tember 16, 1768. 
128 Hutchinson, History of . . . Massachusetts Bay, m, 206. 














THREE PURITANS ON PROSPERITY 


A. WHITNEY GRISWOLD 


I 


INCE the German economist, Max Weber, first called 

serious attention to the relationship of Protestantism and 
capitalism, various scholars have become intrigued with the 
idea.* Some have taken issue with Weber on minor points, 
but most have accepted his general conclusions. R. H. 
Tawney, in particular, has elaborated the thesis, and inte- 
grated it with the history of the Reformation.? Ernst Troeltsch 
has shown its development in sectarian ethics.* Yet so far, no 
one has sought to demonstrate the forms in which this rela- 
tionship has manifested itself in American history. 

For three centuries, Americans have been taught to admire 
material success: the “ frontier,” perhaps, provided the eco- 
nomic basis for the lesson. The growing sense of nationalism, 
the democratic levelling of social barriers, immense natural 
resources have combined to make us a nation of “ rugged in- 
dividualists,” intent upon getting rich. In addition, we have 
been harangued, severally and individually, on the virtue 
of making money by a race of success-prophets indigenous 


1 Weber's work first appeared in Archiv fur Sozialwissenschaft und Sozial- 
politik, 1904-1905. It was published as a book in Germany in 1920 and after- 
wards translated into English and =e as The Protestant Ethic and the 
Spirit of Capitalism (London, 1930 

2 In Religion and the Rise of Peeepitaliem (London, 1929) . For an excellent 
review of both Weber and Tawney, see Georgia Harkness, John Calvin, The 
Man and His Ethics (New York, 1931) , 187-191. These, and other critics of 
Weber, have picked minor flaws in his argument, such as his over-simplifica- 
tion of Calvinism and his neglect of the social and economic origins of capital- 
ism. They point out that before Luther and Calvin, Thomas Aquinas be- 
stowed a rather negative sanction upon the virtue of thrift. But they uphold 
as sound Weber's main thesis, that since the Reformation, Protestantism has 
supplied both inspiration and ethical basis for the capitalist economy. 

3 In The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches (London, 1931) . See 
also Preserved Smith, The Age of the Reformation (New York, 1920), and 
Reinhold Niebuhr, “ Puritanism and-Prosperity,” in the Atlantic Monthly, 
CXXXVII, 721. 
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to our soil. It is with three early members of that race that 
this paper deals. 

It is worth while, by way of orientation, to review, in brief, 
the essence of Weber’s theory. Because no one has done this 
so concisely as Professor Morison, let us borrow from his 
Builders of the Bay Colony: 


Max Weber, a German economist of the last century, propounded 
the interesting theory that Calvinism released the business man 
from the clutches of the priest, and sprinkled holy water on 
economic success. According to him, John Calvin defended the 
taking of interest on loans, which the medieval church had con- 
demned under the name of usury. Since God would not justify 
reprobates by prosperity, so the argument goes, the successful 
business man was probably one of God's elect; hence the Puritan 
sought success as evidence of his election to eternal bliss. 


This is the theory to which Tawney, Troeltsch, and others 
have given added currency. Not so Mr. Morison. He rejects 
it on the grounds that “in none of the scores of funeral 
sermons which I have read, is it hinted ‘ Our departed friend 
was successful, so he must be in Heaven.’ ” Further, Mr. Mori- 
son proceeds to the conclusion of Professor Clive Day that 
“the economic ideas of the New England Puritans were 
medieval; and so far as their church had political power, it 
regulated rather than stimulated business enterprise.” * 

With the economic implications of the criticism of Messrs. 
Morison and Day, we are not specifically concerned. Yet their 
suggestion that “the economic ideas of the New England 
Puritans were medieval ”* needs considerable qualification. 
In spite of the evidence offered by Mr. Day in support of this 
contention,* we can not overlook the failure of the collectivist 
experiment at Plymouth. It is incorrect to deny that at least 

4 S. E. Morison, Builders of the Bay Colony (Boston, 1930) , 160. 

5 The words are Professor Morison’s. 

® Clive Hart Day, “ Capitalistic and Socialistic Tendencies in the Puritan 
Colonies,” Annual Report of the American Historical Association . . . 1920 
(Washington, 1925) , 225-235. 
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the seeds of rugged individualism came over on the May- 
flower. Later they grew so luxuriantly as to shut collectiv- 
ism completely out of the Puritan sun. In partial proof of 
this we offer the sermons of our three Puritans. 

Mr. Morison’s criticism of the rational process suggested 
by Weber holds more water. Weber would have us believe 
that the New England farmer of Calvinist persuasion sought 
to make money not in order to secure the approval of God, 
but to prove to himself that God already had bestowed His 
approval, that he was already a member of the elect. The no- 
tion is over-subtle. Doubtless it has been entertained by 
wealthy merchants of the Back Bay and Salem; but, whether 
through inadvertence or shame, none seems to have com- 
mitted it to writing. This does not justify the conclusion that 
Weber is entirely wrong. The fact is that God did “ sprinkle 
holy water on economic success.” Only He did it in a much 
more forthright manner, which the masses could understand, 
and which neither the Teutonic intellect of Herr Weber nor 
the sharp wit of Mr. Morison would have missed had they 
been citizens of that Puritan world. The three Puritans will 
speak for themselves. They are far from the old-world seats of 
learning. They address frontier audiences. They have no use 
for subtlcties. They deal in plain truths for plain men. 


II 


Cotton Mather dealt most specifically with the relationship 
of business and religion in Two Brief Discourses, one Direct- 
ing a Christian in his General Calling; another Directing him 
in his Personal Calling, a document of 1701 published in 
Boston the same year. Mather has become a much-quoted 
authority for the Weber thesis. Weber himself hastens over 
this document. It may profit us to turn its pages more leis- 
urely. As its explicit title implies, the work deals with the re- 
lation of a man’s business to his religion. There is a “ calling ” 
for each. The “ general calling ” is “ to serve the Lord Jesus 
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Christ,” the “ personal calling” “a certain Particular Em- 
ployment by which his Usefulness in his neighborhood is 
distinguished.” * Each is a matter of the utmost seriousness. 
A godly man must worship the Lord punctiliously. At the 
same time he should contract to do no business he “ cannot 
comfortably venture to pray over.” And he must have a busi- 
ness. Worshipping the Lord in prayer and hymn is not 
enough. Contemplation of the good means nothing without 
accomplishment of the good. A man must not only be pious; 
he must be useful. 

Now it follows also, that a man must not only be useful but 
likewise successful. The Lord had made provision for that, 
too. One should “ be careful about the point: What call from 
God have I to be in this place and at this work? Am I now 
where my Lord Jesus Christ would have me to be?”’. After as- 
suming this propitious attitude, he might safely trust in God 
“ for the Success of all our Business, all the day long.” But if 
he refused so to do, failure would be his lot, for “ At no time 
of the Day, may we expect that our Business will succeed with- 
out God’s Blessing.” * 

In Mather’s congregation there must have been some logi- 
cians, especially among the business men. It was a comfort 
for them to hear their occupations sanctified. If they were to 
undertake no business they could not “ comfortably venture 
to pray over,” might they not calm uneasy consciences by 
praying harder? Might not the prayer draw up the business 
to its own level? We are not surprised to find Puritan mer- 
chants mentioning God prominently in their invoices — 
thanking Him for profit gained, or ascribing losses to His 
greater glory.* Neither are we at pains to discover one source 
of a typically American habit. Mention business to a business 
man, and he pulls a long face and assumes an air of mystery. 


7? Mather, Two Brief Discourses, 37. 

8 Mather, Two Brief Discourses, 22-23. 

® William B. Weeden, Economic and Social History of New England 
1620-1789 (Boston and New York, 1890), 1, 250. 
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This is not all pedantry. For business to Americans has been 
more than a struggle for existence, more than a career: it has 
been a “ calling.” 

As for success in that calling, we need not depend on logic 
to be informed of what Mather thought of it. “ A Christian, 
at his Two Callings,” he elaborated, “ is a man in a Boat, 
Rowing for Heaven; the House which our Heavenly Father 
hath intended for us. If he mind but one of his Callings, be it 
which it will, he pulls the oar, but on one side of the Boat, 
and will make but a poor dispatch to the Shoar of Eternal 
Blessedness.” Let a man pray with might and main, he can 
not get to Heaven unless he attends well to his personal call- 
ing, “ some Settled Business, wherein a Christian should for 
the most part spend most of his time [the words which follow 
are significant] and this, that so he may glorify God, by doing 
of Good for others, and getting of Good for himself.” *° 

The meaning of these words is clear enough. We may have 
difficulty in reconciling the principles of “ doing of Good for 
others,” and “ getting of Good for himself”; but that is the 
paradox which pervades the ethics of Protestantism. As we 
shall find in the pages which follow, it is sometimes hard to 
determine where the greater emphasis lies: whether upon a 
man’s impersonal social usefulness, or on his own individual 
economic success. Cotton Mather did not forget the welfare 
of society. He reminded his listeners that their occupations 
should not be anti-social, that they should “ have a tendency 
to the Happiness of Mankind.” * Yet we submit that Cotton 
Mather was thinking primarily as an individual, and that he 
was laying the true moral foundations for rugged American 
individualism. 

The further he pursues his subject, the more specific be- 
come his rules of conduct. 


Would a man Rise by his Business? I say, then let him Rise to 
his Business. It was foretold. Prov. 22. 29, Seest thou a man Dili- 


10 Mather, Two Brief Discourses, 38. The italics are Mather’s. 
11 Mather, Two Brief Discourses, 49. 
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gint [sic] in his Business? He shall stand before Kings; He shall 
come to preferment. And it was instanced by him who foretold it; 
1 Kings 11.28. Solomon, seeing that the young man was industri- 
ous, he made him a Ruler. I tell you, with Diligence a man may 
do marvallous [sic] things. Young man, work hard while you are 
Young: You'l Reap the effects of it when you are Old. Yea, How 
can you Ordinarily enjoy any Rest at Night, if you have not been 
well at work in the Day? Let your Business engross the most of 
your time.? . . . Let every man have the Discretion to be well 
instructed in, and well acquainted with, all the mysteries of his 
Occupation. Be a master of your trade; count it a disgrace to be 
no workman."* 


It may well have been that Mather himself thought of indi- 
vidual prosperity as an instrument of social welfare. But he 
presented it to his congregation first and foremost as both the 
temporal and spiritual reward for a life spent in industrious 
enterprise. Individuals should achieve salvation individually. 
Because industry tended to rally the Christian virtues within 
a man, industry should be encouraged. Thus the material 
fruits of industry were blessed in the sight of God. 

In Mather’s system of the two complementary callings, God 
had the material success of individuals entirely at his disposal. 
Piety, therefore, was an instrument in achieving it. Practise 
the Christian virtues; kneel daily in prayer, and “all your 
Business will go on the better, all the day, for your being thus 
faithful to God.” ** The individual could be reassured by this. 
It meant that however he might lack in native ability, piety 
would repair the deficiency. He had Mather’s word for it, for 
the latter said, “ with the Help of God never fear, but your 
Hands will be sufficient for you.” ** To the democratic im- 
plications of this system we shall return directly. For the mo- 
ment we may see in it another manifestation of God’s concern 
for the individual prosperity of Puritan business men. 

12 Mather, Two Brief Discourses, 48. 

18 Mather, Two Brief Discourses, 53. 


14 Mather, Two Brief Discourses, 67. 
15 Mather, Two Brief Discourses, 69. 
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So far, it may be objected, we have judged Mather by only 
one sermon. Although of all his writings it is the one which 
deals most specifically with our subject, let us see if he after- 
wards changed his mind. Twenty years elapse, and he returns 
to the old theme in “ The Vain Presumption of Living and 
Thriving in the World; which does too often possess and 
poison the Children of this World.” ** A large congregation 
has assembled to hear him preach. The title gives a clue to 
the content. In 1720 too many people seem to have been find- 
ing economic success possible without piety. They have, as it 
were, been rowing themselves around in circles with the oar 
of “ personal calling” and consequently are drifting away 
from the “ Shoar of Eternal Blessedness.” Mather pleads with 
them: 


Acknowledge thy Dependence on the glorious God, for thy Thriv- 
ing in the World. It is what we are minded of; Deut. VIIL.8. 
Thou shalt remember the Lord thy God; for it is He that gives 
thee Power to get wealth. Be sensible of this; Riches not always to 
them who are sharpest at inventing the most probable Methods 
of coming at it. Be sensible of this; The way to succeed in our 
Enterprizes, O Lord, I know the way of man is not in himself! 
Be sensible of this; In our Occupation we spread our Nets; but it 
is God who brings unto our Nets all that comes into them.** 


One pictures a worldly congregation, some of which was no 
doubt thinking about other things than the sermon — of 
clever ways to outwit English customs-officers. Others, more 
serious, might have been wondering if God filled even smug- 
glers’ nets. 

Mather has changed his emphasis but not his doctrine. God 
is still vitally interested in man’s economic lot. He still desires 
that to be successful. Moreover, according to the great divine, 
God had vouchsafed success to the poorest mortals, to men 


16 Cotton Mather, Sober Sentiments, funeral sermon, Produced by the 
Premature and Much-lamented Death of Mr. Joshua Lamb (Boston, 1722) . 
17 Mather, Sober Sentiments, 25. 
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of the humblest parts. For wealth was “ not always to them 
who are sharpest at inventing the most probable methods of 
coming at it.” The social ethics embodied in Mather’s preach- 
ing were reflected in the exigencies of frontier life — or did 
the ethics reflect the frontier? It is often asserted that religion 
generally sanctions the customs of society. What of the Puri- 
tanism of Cotton Mather? The most eminent spiritual leader 
of the Puritans for half a century, he held up to them an ideal 
of success to be achieved for the glory of God. Conditions on 
the frontier made collectivism difficult: at Plymouth it was 
tried and abandoned. Servants were lured away by the op- 
portunity to acquire farms of their own for nothing. Wages, 
in several colonies, became so exorbitant as to necessitate 
statutory limits. Most obvious of all, one had to work in the 
wilderness, or die. Conditions demanded precisely the same 
moral qualities of industry, perseverance, sobriety, thrift, and 
prudence, as did Cotton Mather. They stressed, likewise, in- 
dividual enterprise. Indeed, we might suppose that the fron- 
tier would have created a system of social ethics closely re- 
sembling Mather’s if America had never heard of Luther and 
Calvin, were it not for one phrase which lingers: Wealth 
“ not always to them who are sharpest at inventing the most 
probable methods of coming at it.” This was the perfervid 
hope which the Puritanism of Cotton Mather held out to 
the common man. It meant, in humble ken, that God had 
made provision for all men to succeed. 

As worldliness crept into the Puritan religion, occasioning 
the desperate effort of Jonathan Edwards to revive the fire 
and brimstone of primitive Calvinism, the social ethics 
preached by Mather did not die. American Protestants be- 
came divided into hostile sects: Methodists, Baptists, Uni- 
tarians. Some called themselves Deists. But as a general rule, 
their business remained a vital part of their religion, a calling. 
God continued to fill the nets of individual enterprise. Call it 
rationalization, hypocrisy, inspiration, or what you will, Puri- 
tans clung to the doctrine that God would point the way to 
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individual prosperity, and would be pleased at its achieve- 
ment. 

Cotton Mather did not invent this doctrine: he merely gave 
it expression. His utterances are of interest to us not so much 
for the persuasive influence they may have had upon his con- 
temporaries, as because they represent the mind of orthodox 
Puritanism two centuries ago. They indicate that thinking 
men were casting about in their minds for a moral sanction 
for money-making, and that they found that sanction in the 
ethical system originally propounded by Martin Luther and 
John Calvin. Thus, in a sense, Cotton Mather deserves recog- 
nition as one of the first to teach American business men to 
serve God by making money. 


Ill 


One day in 1724 Cotton Mather received a young caller at 
his home in Boston. It was a sober youth of eighteen years 
who presented himself. Benjamin Franklin had returned 
from Philadelphia for a brief visit to his native town, and had 
stopped to pay his respects to the great Puritan, whom he 
much admired. Franklin’s later account of the visit indicates 
that it made some impression on him. Mather 


. received me in his library [he wrote] and on my taking leave 
showed me a shorter way out of the house, through a narrow 
passage, which was crossed by a beam overhead. We were talking 
as I withdrew, he accompanying me behind, and I turning partly 
towards him, when he said hastily, “ Stoop, stoop!” I did not un- 
derstand him till I felt my head hit against the beam. He was a 
man that never missed any occasion of giving instruction, and 
upon this he said to me: “ You are young, and have the world be- 
fore you; stoop as you go through it, and you will miss many 
hard thumps.” This advice, thus beat into my head, has fre- 
quently been of use to me, and I often think of it when I see pride 
mortified and misfortunes brought upon people by carrying their 
heads too high."* 


i® Benjamin Franklin, Complete Works (New York, 1887) , vit, 484-485. 
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Was this all that Mather had to offer his visitor; or was there 
a real spiritual bond between the two? 

The God in which Franklin consistently professed belief 
was far more genial than Cotton Mather’s stern Jehovah. Out 
of a vast “ Chorus of Worlds” He was merely “ that particular 
Wise and good God, who is the author and owner of our Sys- 
tem.” ** His greatest gift to man was reason, by which man 
might discover his true function in the scheme of things. So 
glaring are the inconsistencies in Franklin’s life that we take 
whatever he said with many grains of salt. We should not, for 
example, attach too much importance to the “ Articles of 
Faith and Acts of Religion ” which he drew up, with solemn 
precocity at the age of twenty-two. His life proclaims him too 
palpable a citoyen du monde to warrant much attention to 
his theology. Yet by virtue of this fact, it is all the more intri- 
guing that he should have subscribed to a system of ethics 
identical to Cotton Mather’s. In his life Franklin was a Deist, 
if not an out-and-out agnostic; in his writings, he was the soul 
of Puritanism. Why was this? 

To be sure, Franklin had been born a Puritan in Puritan 
society. In childhood he heard his father admonish him over 
and over again on the inestimable value of all the Puritan vir- 
tues. But neither heredity nor environment can wholly ac- 
count for Dr. Franklin. Was there some spiritual kinship, 
then, some intellectual contact with Puritan philosophers? 
Franklin himself says there was. The books which he preco- 
ciously read numbered among them Pilgrim’s Progress, Plu- 
tarch, and the works of Daniel Defoe. But it was from none 
of these that the spark of Franklin’s Puritanism flashed. If we 
are to take him at his word, we must consider rather a small 
volume entitled Essays to Do Good by the Reverend Cotton 
Mather. This, he says in the Autobiography, “ perhaps gave 
me such a turn of thinking that had an influence on some of 
the principle future events of my life.” *° And in 1784, from 
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19 Franklin, Works, 1, 308. 
20 Franklin, Works, 1, .44: this was written in 1771. 
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the terminus of his great career, he wrote Cotton Mather’s son 
renewing the acknowledgment. The Essays had given him 
“ such a turn of thinking, as to have an influence on my con- 
duct through life, for I have always set a greater value on the 
character of a doer of good, than on any other kind of reputa- 
tion; and if I have been, as you seem to think, a useful citizen, 
the public owes the advantage of it to that book.” ** 

Before rejecting Franklin’s compliments as insincere, let us 
see what Mather had to say to him. Let us pause, for a mo- 
ment, over the strange intellectual kinship of the author of 
The Wonders of the Invisible World, and the man who “ dis- 
covered ” electricity. The central theme of the Essays to Do 
Good is that of the sermons: personal salvation achieved 
through good works. The two callings receive lengthy treat- 
ment; and there is a categorical exposition of methods of do- 
ing good. Ministers, school teachers, lawyers, physicians all 
have their specific functions. But the greatest opportunity 
awaits persons of wealth. To them Mather has something 
special to say: 


Sirs, you cannot but acknowledge that it is the sovereign God who 
has bestowed upon you the riches which distinguish you. A devil 
himself, when he saw a rich man, could not but make this ac- 
knowledgement to the God of heaven: “ Thou hast blessed the 
work of his hands, and his substance is increased in the land.” 2? 


But the divine esteem enjoyed by the man of property does 
not diminish his obligations to society. The Lord has made 
him His “ steward.” He has charged him with a sacred trust, 
charity. Moreover, God in His infinite wisdom has made char- 
ity an attractive sacrifice, for if we are to believe Cotton 
Mather, the charitable 


. very frequently . . . have been rewarded with remarkable 
success in their affairs, and increase of their property; and even 


21 Franklin, Works, vi, 484. 
22 Mather, Essays to Do Good; American Tract Society (Boston, 1710), 
86-87. 
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in this world have seen the fulfillment of those promises: “Cast 
thy bread upon the waters ” — thy grain into the moist ground — 
and thou shalt find it after many days.” “ Honor the Lord with 
thy substance; so shall thy barns be filled with plenty.” History 
has given us many delightful examples of those who have had 
their decimations followed and rewarded by a surprising prosper- 
ity of their affairs. Obscure mechanics and husbandmen have 
risen to estates, of which once they had not the most distant ex- 
pectation.** 


So spoke the Reverend Cotton Mather to young Ben Frank- 
lin. His words are at once corroborative and prophetic. They 
are further evidence of his belief in the piety of individual 
prosperity, and they whisper of the future when thousands 
of “obscure mechanics and husbandmen” would rise (as 
millions would aspire) “to estates of which they had not 
the most distant expectation.” 

It would be interesting to lay the texts of Mather’s Essays 
and Franklin’s Autobiography side by side, so much is the 
former reflected in the latter. The purpose in recording his 
own rise “ from the poverty and obscurity in which I was 
born and bred, to a state of affluence and some degree of 
reputation in the world,” * Franklin declares, is to allow 
others to profit by his example. He himself thought it “ fit 
to be imitated ” and therefore he would write a book about 
it. But first he desired “ with all humility to acknowledge 
that I owe the mentioned happiness of my past life to [God's] 
kind providence, which led me to the means I used and gave 
them success.” ** How like a Puritan to attribute to the 
Lord “a state of affluence and some degree of reputation in 
the world.” The Autobiography is filled with similar pro- 
fessions of humility and piety. To the uncritical reader, the 
sermon it preached must have seemed even more convincing 
than Mather’s, for it had received from its author the prag- 


23 Mather, Essays to Do Good, 89-90. 
24 Franklin, Works, 1, 29. 
25 Franklin, Works, 1, 30-31. 
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matic sanction of successful practice. So he declared, at any 
rate. He had found it helpful as a young printer’s apprentice 
to draw up a chart of the virtues necessary for complete 
moral perfection, and then to score himself daily on progress 
made — or not made. Mather himself could not have im- 
proved the list. It included temperance, silence, order, res- 
olution, frugality, industry, sincerity, justice, moderation, 
cleanliness, tranquillity, chastity, and humility. Of these, 
industry was most important. “ Lose no time,” he said to 
himself, “ be always employed in something useful; cut off 
all unnecessary actions.” ** 

But it is Poor Richard who sings the loudest praise of in- 
dustry. Luck, says he, is of no account. Americans need only 
work hard and never trouble themselves about luck, for 
“ Diligence is the Mother of good luck, and God gives all 
things to industry.” Poor Richard likewise knows all about 
the calling: “ He that hath a trade hath an estate, and he that 
hath a calling hath an office of profit and honor.” ** In fact 
the way to wealth was, in his own words, “ as plain as the way 
to market” to Benjamin Franklin. 


It depends chiefly on two words, industry and frugality — that is, 
waste neither time nor money, but make the best use of both. 
Without industry and frugality nothing will do, and with them 
everything. He that gets all he can and saves all he can . . . will 
certainly become rich, if that Being who governs the world, to 
whom all should look for a blessing on their honest endeavors, 
doth not, in his wise providence, otherwise determine.** 


Did Franklin learn all this from Cotton Mather? It is au- 
thentic Puritanism. Mather had, at times, stooped low 
enough to commend charity as a profitable business venture. 
Franklin certainly knew Mather and read his works. Yet the 
man who paraphrased classic aphorisms for simple Americans 
feared no Puritan God. The thunderbolt which was the 


26 Franklin, Works, 1, 176. 
27 Franklin, Works, 1, 444- 
28 Franklin, Works, i, 120-121. 
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angry voice of Jehovah to Mather trickled harmlessly off a 
wet kite-string into Franklin’s Leyden jar. Poor Richard's 
wisdom is savory with business acumen. Whence, therefore, 
the piety? Was it an after-thought? 

It makes little difference where Franklin got his Puritan- 
ism. Very likely Mather made substantial contributions. Yet 
the piety, in all probability, was no after-thought. It was put 
there with deliberate intent. Let us not forget that Benjamin 
Franklin was a journalist and publisher by trade. Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanac, like most of his other publications, was dis- 
tinctly a money-making venture. Its shrewd author knew 
his trade; and what was more, he knew his public. Any 
publisher knows that catering to a public’s taste is profitable, 
and that is precisely what Franklin did. He understood Puri- 
tanism well enough to realize that it offered assurances of 
material prosperity to all who followed its code of morals. 
Piety was inexpensive, and so although he himself was worlds 
apart from orthodoxy, he preached Puritan ethics as good as 
Mather’s. From an unmoral point of view he perceived that 
the Puritan virtues had immense utilitarian value. And, 
skeptic though he was, he doubtless thought it wise to be 
on the safe side, to propitiate whatever God there might 
be. However that may be, he knew his public would think so. 

The popularity of his writings bears witness to Franklin's 
shrewdness. The Autobiography became a famous American 
success story. Let its author be accused of hypocrisy in af- 
fecting the moral austerity of Puritanism. His public must 
have been delighted to find that he, a scientist, a patriot, a 
man who had in actuality risen to “a state of affluence and 
some degree of reputation in the world ” endorsed the same 
democratic virtues as their ministers. It must have relieved 
them to have such a man turn thumbs down on chance, as 
it rejoiced them to hear him re-affirm the sanctity of in- 
dividual prosperity. Benjamin Franklin not only commended 
prosperity; he dramatized it. 
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IV 


While Cotton Mather represents the mind of orthodox 
Puritanism, and Franklin a secularized version of the same, 
Timothy Dwight is the soul of Puritan revivalism. Unlike 
the other two, Dwight was never really a national figure. 
His fame and his influence are localized in Connecticut, over 
the spiritual destinies of which he presided as Congregational 
“Pope.” Although a persevering student and a teacher of 
some accomplishment, Dwight was scarcely a profound 
thinker. His preaching is of interest to us because it em- 
bodies the latter-day Puritanism revived in the outward form 
of Congregationalism. In a new age, in a new church, Dwight 
taught the oid ethics of his spiritual fathers; and out of-them 
he evolved a primitive social philosophy which became a 
national religion. The sermons of Timothy Dwight are Puri- 
tan documents. As might be expected, they deplored the 
seven deadly sins; they dealt uncompromisingly with Satan, 
and they lauded the Christian virtues. In them we find the 
same doctrine of good works and the calling, the same espe- 
cial praise for industry. Only Dwight, being somewhat of a 
scholar, adduced the wisdom of classical antiquity as well 
as that of the Old Testament to drive home his points. “‘ The 
diligent hand maketh rich” he balanced with “ Diligentia 
vincit omnia.” * And speaking for himself, he declared that 
idleness was “ not only a gross vice in itself, but the highway 
to all the other vices.” * 

Like Cotton Mather, the man of God, and Benjamin 
Franklin, the man of the world, Dwight believed that in- 
dividuals must save their own souls first, the soul of society 
afterwards. He, too, felt that the Puritan virtues were, and 
ought to be, individualistic. His exposition of the calling is 
proof of this. Each man has a soul, he said, and 


2° Timothy Dwight, Sermons (Edinburgh, 1828) , 1, 308. 
80 The Charitable Blessed (New Haven, 1810) , 19. 
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. . + the value of that soul is inconceivable. It is infinite. The 
world, nay the universe, weighed against it is nothing. . . . It 
claims, therefore, it deserves, all your attention, all your labours, 
all your prayers. . . . At the same time your earthly concerns are 
not to be forgotten. They, too, have their importance. 


So far, we might be listening to Cotton Mather. But in the 
words which follow a more specific relationship is established 
between business and religion than any we have yet ob- 
served. It shows that Dwight had begun to look at the whole 
ethical problem cbjectively, and was trying to find a rational 
place for it in American life. Spiritual and earthly concerns, 
he resumed, are not incompatible. 


Happily for you the attention which they really demand is in no 
degree inconsistent with the effectual promotion of your eternal 
welfare. The same sobriety of mind, which is so useful to the ad- 
vancement of your heavenly interests, is the direct means of your 
earthly prosperity. 


This was a splendid way to popularize “ sobriety of mind ” 
among worldly folk, prosperity among the religious. 

In a sense, however, Dwight was a child of a new era. A 
throw-back in his religion, he was a citizen of a new nation. 
Thus, in addition to commending material prosperity on 
religious grounds, he did so also on patriotic. If Mather’s 
sermons were at least in part rationalizations of frontier life, 
Dwight had begun to think in terms of nationalism. The 
United States was now an independent democracy. Con- 
stitutionally it was now easier than ever for “ obscure me- 
chanics and husbandmen ” to rise “ to estates, of which they 
had not the most distant expectation.” Although entirely out 
of sympathy with those very elements in the rabble of Jef- 
ferson’s followers, Dwight inconsistently proclaimed the 
sanctity of industry, and the kindred Puritan virtues which 
enabled them to rise. He further encouraged them, more- 
over, in bestowing upon prosperity a patriotic, as well as a 
religious sanction. 

31 Dwight, Sermons, 1, 24-25. 
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Timothy Dwight was an observer of American society as 
well as a minister of the gospel. In his extensive travels 
through New York and New England, he noted with a critical 
eye the habits of the people in those sections. At Boston, in 
1810, he found that “a man, who is not believed to follow 
some useful business, can scarcely acquire, or retain, even a 
decent reputation.” ** Proceeding into Vermont, he paid close 
attention to the social evolution in progress on that frontier. 
The frontiersman came in for searching analysis in Dwight’s 
note-book, affording him case history by which to substan- 
tiate a social theory which he now evolved. It was not a new 
theory. He merely carried the familiar Puritan ethics to their 
logical conclusion, expressed in terms of American society. 

The frontier, to Dwight, was a line of least resistance, the 
frontiersman a shiftless lover of “ this irregular, adventurous, 
half-working and half-lounging life.”” He was a painful con- 
trast to the farmer, upon whose “ sober industry and prudent 
economy ” rested civilization itself. Dwight painted a dreary 
picture of his subject. In Vermont, he wrote, 


they are obliged to work, or starve. They accordingly cut down 
some trees, and girdle others; they furnish themselves with an ill- 
built log house, and a worse barn; and reduce a part of the forest 
into fields, half-enclosed, and half-cultivated. The forests furnish 
browse; and their fields yield a stinted herbage.** 


A dreary picture, indeed, but an historic picture. For what 
Dwight saw in Vermont he might have seen at Plymouth in 
an earlier age, or in Michigan at a later. It was American 
society in its primitive state. That he should hold it in con- 
tempt is indication, among other things, of the progress of 
civilization in the United States. The frontiersman could 
send his sons to the college of Timothy Dwight to be edu- 
cated. But first he had to settle the country. 

The great Congregationalist did not, however, despair of 


82 Travels in New England and New York (New Haven, 1821), 1, 507. 
83 Dwight, Travels, u, 459-460. 
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frontiersmen. He conceded that they were not entirely lost, 
for even they could “become sober, industrious citizens, 
merely by the acquisition of property.” This led him im- 
mediately to the conclusion that “ The love of property to 
a certain degree seems indispensable to the existence of 
sound morals.” * It was, therefore, the duty of those who had 
the welfare of the state at heart to encourage its individual 
members to make money. 


The possession of this money removes, perhaps for the first 
time, the despair of acquiring property; and awakens the hope, 
and the wish, to acquire more. The secure possession of property 
demands, every moment, the hedge of law; and reconciles a man, 
originally lawless, to the restraints of government. Thus situated, 
he sees that reputation, also, is within his reach. Ambition forces 
him to aim at it; and compels him to a life of sobriety, and de- 
cency. That his children may obtain this benefit, he is obliged to 
send them to school, and to unite with those around him in sup- 
porting a schoolmaster. His neighbours are disposed to build a 
church, and settle a minister. A regard to his own character, to 
the character and feelings of his family, and very often to the 
solicitations of his wife, prompts him to contribute to both these 
objects; to attend, when they are compassed, upon the public wor- 
ship of God; and perhaps to become in the end a religious man.** 


Thus was the common man instructed by Timothy 
Dwight. Prosperity was the touchstone by which the savage 
might be civilized, the heathen made Christian. 


Vv 


So spoke three Puritans at various moments in our early 
history: Cotton Mather from the mysterious universe of 
Jehovah, Benjamin Franklin from the commercial capital of 
a new world, Timothy Dwight from the pulpit of revival- 
ism. As their lives overlapped each other, so did their 


% Dwight, Travels, u, 462. 
35 Dwight, Travels, u, 462-463. 
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thoughts. And from their several vantage points they came 
into clear agreement that individual prosperity was a highly 
desirable thing. 

How much influence their teaching may have had it is 
difficult to say. Possibly it is more than a coincidence that in 
New England, where business was a calling, and wealth both 
a sign of heavenly approval and a bulwark of civilization, 
the Federalists should have their principal strength. When 
one is told in church that property is sacred, its acquisition 
a duty, its charitable distribution profitable, it is not strange 
that he should vote for that same “ hedge of law” which 
Timothy Dwight and Alexander Hamilton thought so essen- 
tial. Neither is it strange, on the other hand, that a religious 
gospel promising material success to all who served the 
Puritans’ God should find many adherents among the self- 
made men who followed Jefferson. One thing is certain, how- 
ever. Insofar as Cotton Mather, Benjamin Franklin, and 
Timothy Dwight represent the various facets of American 
Puritanism, they laid down a code of living the followers 
of which believed that God desired Americans.to be rich. 











THE EMMANUEL MOVEMENT 
1906-1929 


JOHN GARDNER GREENE ° 


HE beginning of the twentieth century saw various new 

cults, such as Christian Science, New Thought, Unity, 
Bahaism, and so forth, flourishing and steadily making con- 
verts in the United States." For many years works such as 
Science and Health, Ralph Waldo Trine’s In Tune with the 
Infinite, and Horatio W. Dresser’s The Power of Science en- 
joyed an immense, if amazing popularity. Many orthodox 
Protestants likened these adventures in the spirit to the great 
wave of mystery religions which swept over a doubtful world 
during the first centuries of the Christian era — cults which 
all but destroyed the ancient religions of Greece and Rome. 
But for Christianity, it was remembered, these mystery re- 
ligions might have prevailed. Some Protestants became anx- 
ious lest the new cults of the nineteenth century — some of 
them founded in America and others introduced from India, 
from China, and elsewhere — should undermine the ortho- 
dox churches of America.* This, however, was not thought in- 
evitable: lack of popular appeal lay not in Christianity itself, 


* The author of this paper has made extensive use of information com- 
municated to him personally, chiefly during the years 1931-1933. Through 
conversations with Dr. Richard C. Cabot, Dr. Isador H. Coriat, Mr. Courtenay 
Baylor, and Miss Florence G. Downey, secretary to Dr. Worcester during all 
the time he served as rector of Emmanuel, the author has been able to support 
and supplement his personal recollections of the movement. For testimony of 
the leaders he has relied chiefly on their own books. 

1 In 1906, when the monumental new mother church of Christian Science 
was dedicated in Boston, only twelve years after the completion of the original 
building, there were hundreds of churches and tens of thousands of mem- 
bers. From 1890 to 1906, membership had increased 653.3 per cent.—at the 
amazing average yearly rate of 40.8 per cent. of the 1896 total. — It is impos- 
sible to obtain accurate figures in regard to the growth of the other sects in 
this group. 

2 Charles Reynolds Brown, Faith and Health (New York, 1910) , 149. 

8 Elwood Worcester, “ The Emmanuel Movement after Twenty-five Years,” 
an article in manuscript, now in Dr. Worcester’s possession, 3-4. This article 
was written about 1929. 
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but its interpreters, who were unable, or unwilling, to teach 
their contemporaries the hidden resources of the Gospel. 
Only orthodox Christianity could reveal Christ fully and 
truthfully, it was argued, and Christ alone had power to re- 
deem.* 

Although psychiatry had already received a place in the 
curricula of the leading American medical schools, it can 
hardly be said that American physicians, in general, favored, 
or used consciously, psychotherapy in any of its forms. Many 
doctors realized the value of a cheerful environment or a fab- 
ricated description of the potency of a harmless fluid; but 
that was the whole story as far as the American profession of 
medicine was concerned. 

The Emmanuel Movement was founded, and for many 
years dominated, by one man—the Reverend Elwood 
Worcester. Dr. Worcester was born in Massillon, Ohio, in 
1863. His academic education was completed at Columbia 
College and in Germany, where, as a student at the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig, he took a number of courses under Wilhelm 
Wundt, “the father of experimental psychology,” and fell 
under the influence of Gustav Theodor Fechner. At Leipzig 
he was granted the degree of doctor of philosophy. On re- 
turning to the United States he lectured on psychology and 
the history of philosophy for six years (1890-1896) at Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, in the meantime being 
ordained to the diaconate and, later, to the priesthood of the 
Protestant Episcopal church. This was the period of his ma- 
ture life when he had most time for reading, and he found 
himself turning more and more to abnormal, or what Lotze 
called “ medical ” psychology.* 

In 1896, he became rector of St. Stephen’s, Philadelphia, 
where one of his parishioners was the eminent neurologist 
and author, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, whom Dr. Worcester de- 


4 Elwood Worcester, Samuel McComb, and Isador H. Coriat, Religion and 
Medicine (New York, 1908) , 336. 
5 Worcester, “ The Emmanuel Movement,” 7. 
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scribes as “ my most interesting parishioner and my most in- 
timate friend . . . with whom I dined or took walks nearly 
every week. As Dr. Mitchell trusted me and perceived my 
interest in his work, he talked with me freely about many 
matters and I learned much from him which I have never 
found in books.” * One day, when they were walking to- 
gether, the great neurologist made a casual remark that was 
to lead eventually to the foundation of the Emmanuel Move- 
ment. 
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One day, as we were walking up Walnut Street, Dr. Mitchell 
stopped and said: “ Rector, if you and I should get together and 
establish a work on the basis of sound religion and sound science, 
we could put [mentioning a person he detested] out of busi- 
ness.” I left Philadelphia soon after this occasion, and I do not 
know if Dr. Mitchell ever thought of these words again. They 
remained in my mind, however, and they were destined to play 


an important part in my subsequent life.’ 


After eight years of service in Philadelphia, Dr. Worcester 
was offered the rectorship of Emmanuel Church in the Back 
Bay of Boston. He became rector on July 1, 1904. 

Dr. Worcester believed that an important aspect of the 
life of Jesus had suffered eclipse, and for that reason, more 
than any other, the personality of Jesus had grown dim. With 
the rise of higher criticism, came the beginning of a success- 
ful effort to “ restore ” that personality. Dr. Worcester studied 
the New Testament and modern criticism of it diligently and 
came to the following conclusions as to the character and 
work of the founder of Christianity. Jesus, he believed, had 


® Worcester, “ The Emmanuel Movement,” 7. 

7 Worcester, “ The Emmanuel Movement,” 7. 

8 The following passages from Elwood Worcester, Life’s Adventure (New 
York, 1932) , 275-279, are of interest: 

Almost from my ordination I had been dissatisfied with the quality of a 
large part of the work of the Church and of a minister's life. Actual social 
service which aims at the amelioration of the conditions of life for the less 
favored I have always cordially believed in. It constitutes one of the great 
characteristic notes of the Christian religion and distinguishes it from other 
world religions. Yet, how feeble, how half-hearted, how unscientific are most 
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come before His contemporaries in a double réle: He was a 
spiritual preacher of the Kingdom of God, but He was also a 
physician to the souls and the bodies of men and women. His 
contemporaries did not force the second réle upon Him: a 
teacher of religion was not expected to be a physician. Jesus 
healed partly by compassion and love for mankind, partly by 
a consciousness of personal power to control disease. He 
understood His own resources and believed in them fully. 
Certainly He would not have devoted so much time and 
strength to healing as seems likely if He had not ascribed 
very great importance to it. Such were Dr. Worcester’s con- 
clusions. But he did more than come to conclusions. Not 
many years afterwards he wrote: “ I trust also that from the 


of these endeavors. Even preaching cannot wholly satisfy the heart of one 
who truly loves his fellow-men. . . . 

- as a student of the New Testament and of early Church history, I 
knew that something valuable had been lost from the Christian religion, and 
that Christianity had not always been so unsuccessful in its appeal to human 
nature as it is now. What has been lost is chiefly Jesus Christ, the Gospel of 
a Saviour’s love, and a religion of the Spirit and of Power. A sense of this 
loss brought me to the healing ministry of Jesus, in which we come most 
directly in contact with his personality, his compassion, his understanding 
of his mission. 

These acts of healing the sick in mind and body . . . are introduced with 
such perfect naturalness, they are so fortified by Jesus’ authentic words . . . 
many of them are so reinforced by our experience of similar occurrences, that 
to reject them en masse becomes sheer ignorance or perversity. . 

As a student of history and of human affairs, I was aware that a a return to 
the first century, in either faith, knowledge or our outlook on life was im- 
possible. ... My problem . . . did not involve an attempt to return to a 
past which had forever passed away, but to try, however humbly, to introduce 
a new conception into the life of the Church which would aim at combining 
the disposition and power of Jesus and a sense of the reality of the spiritual 
world with the views and practices of modern science. If I have made any 
contribution whatever to the thought and life of our times, it has been by 
showing, through actual performance, that mind and spirit, the two mighti- 
est forces known to man, can work together, without any fatal concession, 
and obtain results which neither is capable of obtaining alone. . . . 

Miracles, in an absolute sense of the overturning or suspension of uni- 
versal laws, I had not credited since my boyhood. Miracles, in the linguistic 
sense of marvels unheard of in the past, attainable by a combination or ap- 
plication at a given point of energies long in existence, must be admitted by 
every one who has kept pace with discovery in our modern civilization. . 

I desired to improve the technique ‘of the parish priest or minister in all 
his dealings with his people. 
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years devoted to the study of the life of Jesus some rays of His 
spirit, some feeling for the sorrows of men, entered into me.” * 

But healing had been practised not only by Jesus of Naza- 
reth; many of His apostles and converts had won, and used 
the power. Dr. Worcester believed that this practical ex- 
pression of the Christian gospel of love exercised the greatest 
appeal in the early days of the church and supplied the most 
important factor in the victory over paganism in the Roman 
world. The low estate of the church of the twentieth century 
was due, he reasoned, to its abandonment of this ministry of 
helpful service and its “ loss of faith in the reality and power 
of the spirit.” *° It was not surprising, then, that tens of thou- 
sands of people had turned away from the “ recognized ” 
churches and sought healing and help from sects which, at 
least in the opinion of most orthodox Protestants, taught doc- 
trines that were false from the theological, the philosophical, 
and the medical point of view. The members of these sects 
came, for the most part, from the orthodox Christian 
churches; “ they went out from those bodies because they 
found they were deriving little benefit from them.” The 
orthodox churches were atrophied almost to disintegration, 
doing little or nothing to give moral and spiritual help to 
those in want of them."* Could not “ the religion of Christ in 
all its power ” be given again to modern men? 

The medical profession was, on the whole, inadequate, 
thought Dr. Worcester. Many physicians had no proper ap- 
preciation of the mental side of healing, concerning them- 
selves too exclusively with the physical side, probably as a 
result of the enormous advances of medicine in scientific ma- 
terialism during the nineteenth century. The body was 
treated as a physico-chemical machine exclusively; the men- 
tal and emotional aspects of disease and the total personality 


® Elwood Worcester and Samuel McComb, The Christian Religion as a 
Healing Power (New York, 1909), 11. 

10 Worcester, “ The Emmanuel Movement,” 2-3. 

11 Worcester, “ The Emmanuel Movement,” 4. 
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of the patient were neglected. No wonder that there was a 
wide-spread revolt against scientific medicine, with the result 
that many of the rebels joined religious bodies the teachings 
of which were most offensive to the medical profession! ** 

In 1905, there was inaugurated at Emmanuel Church a 
work which was destined to be the fore-runner of the move- 
ment which popularly took that name. During the summer 
Dr. Joseph H. Pratt, of the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
laid before the rector a scheme for the treatment of poor con- 
sumptives in the tenements of Boston.’* Dr. Pratt wished to 
put the plan into operation at once but was prevented by lack 
of funds. The care of twenty-five consumptives, he estimated, 
would cost about fifteen hundred dollars a year. Would Dr. 
Worcester agree to make the church responsible for the sum 
and to provide “ visitors” to help in the work? The rector 
gave his word, and the work was undertaken. The plan 
which Dr. Pratt proposed and successfully carried out was, in 
the first place, to organize the patients into a class which 
would create morale and instil obedience and permit him 
and his assistants “ opportunity to make the necessary obser- 
vations and tests and enable [the] . . . patients to cultivate 
helpful relations with [the leader and his assistants] . . . and 
with one another.” In the second place, it was proposed that 
the patients should be treated in their homes.** Accordingly, 
a class was organized; the patients were taught useful ways 
of caring for their health, and were instructed most carefully 
how they might avoid communicating their disease; they were 
likewise “ instructed how to sleep out of doors on porches or 


12 Worcester, “ The Emmanuel Movement,” 4. 

13 Worcester and McComb, The Christian Religion as a Healing Power, 
1 
" 14 Worcester and McComb, The Christian Religion as a Healing Power, 
13-14. It was carried on by the church, although the cost of the undertaking 
grew considerably, for nearly eighteen years; at the end of that time, the work 
was taken over by the commonwealth: “ Dr. Worcester’s letter of resignation 
submitted to the Wardens and the Vestry of Emmanuel Church, Boston, on 
January 26th, 1929.” ‘ 

15 Worcester, Life’s Adventure, 283-284. 
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on the fire escapes, or by the use of those modern window 
appliances, where the head is out of doors while the body is 
indoors, to compass the same end.” ** The work was success- 
ful and soon gained recognition: the workers were presented 
with a gold medal by an international congress on tubercu- 
losis and received high praise from many authorities.** From 
the beginning, the number of cases in which the disease was 
permanently arrested was high; before the plan was put in 
operation very few poor consumptives had ever recovered.** 
The phenomenal success of the new method convinced Dr. 
Worcester that physicians and ministers properly trained in 
psychotherapy could often work together with excellent re- 
sults. The lesson was not forgotten; soon it was to be applied 
in a different way. 

About a year after Dr. Worcester’s arrival at Emmanuel 
Church, Samuel McComb, a Presbyterian clergyman, came 
to him to talk over the Episcopal church. Being invited to 
become a member of the staff of Emmanuel, he remained, 
first as a lay-reader. Later on he was ordained to the diaconate 
and priesthood of the Protestant Episcopal church. Dr. 
McComb had come from the north of Ireland. He was born 
in Londonderry in 1864, and received his university training 
in Ireland and at Berlin and Oxford. He was the pastor of 
Presbyterian churches in Reading, England; Armagh, and 
Belfast, Ireland; and New York City; and subsequently pro- 
fessor of ecclesiastical history at Queen’s University, King- 
ston, Canada, teaching there from 1899 to 1904. As a student 
he had read and attended lectures on psychology and later 
had become the friend of the eminent British neurologist, 
Sir William Graham.” His interest in abnormal psychology 
was profound, though his training in that subject had been 
less thorough-going than Dr. Worcester’s. Until 1916 he was 


16 Brown, Faith and Health, 143. 
17 Worcester and McComb, The Christian Religion as a Healing Power, 
14- 
18 Worcester, Life’s Adventure, 283. 
19 Worcester, Life’s Adventure, 285. 
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to be the faithful ally of the founder and leader of the Em- 
manuel Movement. When he left, Dr. Worcester wrote of his 
work: 


I have always felt that God’s Providence sent Dr. McComb to 
me at a very critical and difficult time to help me establish a 
work which I could not have performed without him. He has 
borne with me the burden and heat of the day for ten long years. 
Our dispositions and our general views of religion and its applica- 
tion to human life were singularly harmonious, and during all 
these years we have never had a serious difference, even of opin- 
ion. . . . I believe God sent him to me.” 


Encouraged by the success of the treatment of tuberculosis, 
Dr. Worcester and Dr. McComb began to consider the de- 
sirability of a somewhat similar plan for the moral and psy- 
chological treatment of nervous and psychic disorders. There 
was no intention of trying to deal with cases of recognized 
insanity. They first consulted a number of physicians, sur- 
geons, and psychiatrists in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and other cities — carefully explaining that a class 
would be formed only if they obtained general approval. 
The ministers of Emmanuel made it clear that they had no 
intention of intruding themselves into the physician’s func- 
tions, they wished merely to place themselves at the disposal 
of duly-qualified physicians for purposes of codperation. 
Their plan was approved; otherwise Dr. Worcester would 
have abandoned it. 

The beginning of the new work, in November, 1906, was 
prosaic: it consisted of four addresses given to audiences of 
moderate size in the parish-house on succeeding Sunday 
nights.** Dr. James J. Putnam, professor of neurology in the 
Harvard Medical School, spoke first, his subject being “ The 
Power of Control.” The second speaker was Dr. Richard C. 
Cabot, who discussed “ The Value and Limitation of Sugges- 

20 The Year Book of Emmanuel Parish (Boston, 1915) , Xiv—-xv. 


21 Worcester, Life’s Adventure, 285. — 
22 Worcester, Life’s Adventure, 286. 
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tion,” and also dealt with patent-medicines and the habit of 
taking drugs. On the third and the fourth the rector and Dr. 
McComb described the work they intended to undertake, 
explaining religious therapy, as well, and commenting on cer- 
tain scientific works. At the close of the fourth meeting Dr. 
Worcester announced that on the following morning Dr. 
McComb and he, with physicians, would go to the parish 
rooms, ready to advise any persons who might wish to consult 
them in regard to moral problems or psychical disorders. 
The following morning he got up early and went to the 
church directly after breakfast, not knowing if there would 
be any one there to meet him. On arriving at the church he 
found some two hundred * men and women, “ suffering 
from some of the worst diseases known to man, old chronic 
maladies, rheumatism, paralysis, indigestion,” conditions 
which lay wholly outside the proposed sphere of work. 


Our physicians were in despair, but they stuck to their guns 
manfully, distinguished some cases which seemed promising and 
furnished us with a number of diagnoses. To make matters pleas- 
anter, one of the insane asylums, wishing, I suppose, to have a 
joke on Doctor Putnam, sent down several hack-loads of its pa- 
tients to add to our confusion. I did not allow these trifles, how- 
ever, to put me out of humor. I gathered these people in the big 
guild-hall, spoke to them, sang some hymns and songs with them, 
gave them something to eat and invited them to come again.** 


During the first two years of the work, certain physicians 
came to the church on stated mornings in the week to ex- 
amine those who applied for treatment. 


If they considered that the patient required medical treatment 
either at their own hands or from other medical or surgical 
specialists, they gave the treatment or made the necessary recom- 
mendation. If in their opinion all the patient required was the 
moral, educational, or suggestive treatment which [the healers 


238 Worcester, Life’s Adventure, 286. 
24 Dr. Worcester has often given the exact number as 198. 
25 Worcester, Life’s Adventure, 287. 
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were] . . . prepared to give, the patient was referred to [them] 

. - with a full family and personal history, a detailed psychical 
analysis when this was necessary, and specific directions as to the 
form of mental treatment indicated. This plan also included the 
reference of the patient back to the physician from time to time 
for observation and re-examination.”* 


The methods used by the healers were at first the clas- 
sical ones, such as suggestion (their favorite method) , 
explanation, education, “rest-cure,” and “ work-cure.” * 
Twelve years afterwards the founder declared: 


What distinguishes our effort from any similar one with which 
I am acquainted is that as far as we have been able to effect it, it is 
based on sound knowledge and on respect for science, truly so 
called. At all events, that has been our desire and disposition. Our 
understanding of the Bible is that presented by the best modern 
scholarship. Our psychology is the psychology of the schools. We 
have not attempted to darken knowledge, nor to introduce mys- 
terious or heretical ideas.** 


In later years, however, many came to fear that the methods 
of healing were no longer so scientific as they had been at 
first. As one observer puts it: “ Gradually, religion oozed out 
and psychoanalysis, spiritualism, Coué, etc., oozed in.” ** Dr. 
McComb described some representative instances of success 
in a magazine.” A library of books on psychology, psychiatry, 
and related subjects was developed at the church, and books 
in this library were often recommended to patients; but the 


26 Worcester and McComb, The Christian Religion as a Healing Power, 
21-22. 

27 Richard C. Cabot, “ New Phases in the Relation of the Church to 
Health,” Outlook, txxxvi (February 29, 1908) , 505. 

28 Elwood Worcester, “ After Twelve Years”: a sermon delivered about 
1918. 

29 Statement of Dr. Richard C. Cabot to the writer, December 14, 1931. 
It is to be noted that Dr. Cabot is hostile to psychoanalysis, and especially to 
that part of it known as “ dream-analysis,” which, he says, is the “ worst part 
of it” and the part most firmly believed in by Dr. Worcester. 

30 R. L. Hartt, “ Christian Science without Mystery,” World’s Work, xv 
(December, 1907) , 9648-9653. 
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patients were not encouraged to read indiscriminately about 
these subjects. 

At first, patients would “ pile in” in the morning, so that 
the secretaries did not know what to do with them. Later, 
however, most of the people came by appointment. As a rule, 
patients were seen in the morning; but some came in the 
afternoon, and still others in the evening — especially busi- 
ness men, who did not wish it known that they were being 
helped by the church. Time and again Dr. Worcester or his 
assistants would sit up until well after midnight in a cold 
church, listening to people in distress and giving advice and 
sympathy. The workers were overwhelmed at the beginning, 
and the situation did not improve greatly as the years went 
on. There was little organization, and records were not kept 
in a very systematic manner. We are fortunate in having 
a good contemporary account (by a sympathetic observer) 
of the “ weekly health class,” another feature of the work: 

Any Wednesday evening from October to May you will find, if 
you drop in at Emmanuel Church, one of the most beautiful 
church interiors in the land well filled with worshippers, to the 
astonishment of those who think the mid-week service a spent 
force in organized religious life. A restful prelude on the organ 
allures the soul to worship. Without the aid of any choir several 
familiar hymns are sung by everybody who can sing and many 
who can not. A Bible lesson is read. The Apostles’ Creed is said 
in unison. Requests for prayers in special cases are gathered up 
into one prayerful effort made without the help of any book. One 
Wednesday evening Dr. Worcester gives the address, another Dr. 
McComb, still another some expert in neurology or psychology. 
The theme is usually one of practical significance, like hurry, 
worry, fear, or grief, and the healing Christ is made real in conse- 
quence to many an unhappy heart. Though the mass effect of 
the servic., which is always followed by a purely social hour in 
the adjoining parish house, is prophylactic, it is not at all un- 
common for insomnia, neuralgia, and kindred ills to disappear 
in the self-forgetfulness of such an evening.** 


31 Lyman P. Powell, The Emmanuel Movement in a New England Town 
(New York and London, 1909) , 10-11. 
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In the early meetings members of the audience would take 
part in the discussion, telling of many strange experiences 
and “ cures”; but that practice was soon stopped.** 

Much social service work was accomplished in connection 
with the movement. The Emmanuel Social Service Associa- 
tion was founded “To give to the environment of the pa- 
tients care similar to that provided for their bodies by the 
physicians, and for their minds by the clergymen.” Beside 
visiting in the homes of patients, the staff of the social service 
association secured employment for those who needed it for 
money or as medicine; made loans (when every other re- 
source had failed) ; secured boarding-places for patients who 
had come from a distance; and provided recreation and 
amusement as these were thought advisable.** An interesting 
discovery was that “ the rich frequently need social service 
in the sense of expert advice just as much as the poor in many 
of the delicate situations and difficult problems of life, ad- 
vice which is both disinterested and scientific.” * 

In the meantime, the regular work of this popular and 
fashionable church went on much as before: “ parish calls” 
were duly made, the various services were held every week, 
and the clubs for men and women and the Sunday schools 
continued their sessions. The church life, with the exception 
of the tuberculosis class and the “ health work,” was that of 
the usual institutional church of the Episcopal order; and 
the average “ casual visitor” would probably have come and 
gone without realizing that he had been visiting one of the 
most famous churches in Christendom, had he not read in 
his morning paper some defence of the movement or some 
attack, or, yet again, some sensational statement regarding 
the alleged miraculous power of healing possessed by the 
leaders. On the other hand, our “ casual visitor” might have 
arrived early enough in the day to see many strange-looking 
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people sitting on chairs and benches in the hall by Dr. 
Worcester’s study. 

When some of the parishioners of Emmanuel Church saw 
these “ strange-looking people,” they were surprised, and 
some of them were shocked as well! There were a few de- 
fections, but the congregation as a whole loyally supported 
their rector, who was to give eloquent testimony as to their 
conduct some years later in the course of a sermon.” But 
Emmanuel was not a Congregational church; and to succeed 
in carrying the project through it was even more essential 
that the wardens and vestry should at least refrain from in- 
terfering unduly with the “ health work.” We have Dr. 
Worcester’s word that they were forbearing.** The powers of 
a bishop of the Episcopal church are large; if he does not 
approve of what goes on in one of the churches in his diocese, 
he may act in such a way as to impair its prestige; he may 
even refuse to make visitations, and so virtually cut off the 
people from the fellowship of the whole church. What the 
bishop of the diocese might do in this matter was, therefore, 
of great importance. Had he decided against a continuance 
of the work at Emmanuel, some, or all, of the clergy and 
officers would have rebelled. An independent church might 
have resulted. But the movement would have been discred- 
ited; other Episcopal churches would not have dared to take 
it up, and most churches of other denominations would not 
have cared to. And what is perhaps of still greater impor- 
tance, the cause of scientific psychotherapy might have re- 
ceived a crushing blow. The attitude of the Right Reverend 
William Lawrence was one of benevolent neutrality. He felt 
it wiser to give Dr. Worcester a free hand; and therefore kept 
himself apart from the movement, never alluding to it in 
public, and referring all requests for information directly 


35 Elwood Worcester, “ The Past and the Future of Emmanuel Church. 
A sermon preached on Palm Sunday March 16, 1913,” 5. 
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to the leaders.** Although Dr. Worcester and his colleagues 
were to encounter opposition from many people of influence, 
at no time were they opposed by the one man whose opposi- 
tion could have done decisive harm to their cause. 
Attendance at the clinic was increasing steadily. 


We could have handled the situation we had created [wrote Dr. 
Worcester] easily enough if it had not been for the newspapers 
which, in some uncanny way, sensed from the beginning the 
uniqueness of our undertaking and gave undue prominence to it 
in their columns. The better papers got their information from 
us and treated us well. But the sensational press saw in our doings 
an unending source of weird stories and of caricatures.” 


The weirdest of the stories circulated was one sent out by 
the Publishers’ Press to appear in many papers throughout 
the country. One paper headed its article: “ At Auto- 
Suggestion Meeting Dr. Worcester Claims To Have Brought 
Dead Woman to Life Again.” ** Another paper began the 
fantastic story in this manner: 


That he himself had restored the dead to life —that he by 
prayer and faith had chased the grim destroyer from the bedside 
of a parishioner, some minutes after the soul had fled — was the 
statement with which Dr. Ellwood [sic] Worcester, whose auto- 
suggestion class at the fashionable Emanuel [sic] Church in 
Newbury Street is attracting much attention in society circles, 
electrified his hearers at the meeting last night. 

Over 300 persons were in attendance at the meeting when Dr. 
Worcester made the startling assertion. An uncanny feeling 
spread throughout the assembled fashionables, who had come to 


37 Worcester, Life’s Adventure, 288. 
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be thrilled, but had not contemplated quite so successful a 
thrill. . . .@ 


Not long afterward, however, the more conservative journals 
printed articles announcing that “ statements of a somewhat 
sensational character supposedly based on an incident re- 
lated by . . . the rector . . . appear not to have been in 
accord with the simple facts.” For the woman had not died; 
she was merely unconscious, and had regained consciousness 
on recognizing her rector’s voice. “ Dr. Worcester states em- 
phatically that he did not ascribe her change to the power 
of the prayer at all.” “ A sensational article in a Chicago 
paper had for a subheading “ What Two Ministers in Bos- 
ton Are Doing To Make The Lame To Walk And The 
Blind To See.” “ Still another paper headed a description 
of the Emmanuel movement in fancy lettering thus: Boston 
AGOG OVER ITS NEWEST RELIGIOUS FAD. This sort of thing con- 
tinued for a long time — even after the workers had ceased 
to give information to the newspapers. 

Not only did the movement cause excitement from the 
very beginning; it led to long-continued controversy as to 
the theories and practice of the leaders. In the first place, it 
was doubted whether or not the clergymen involved were 
competent to perform the functions they had assumed. In 
the opinion of some acrimonious critics, the Emmanuel lead- 
ers were unfitted by education and training: some thought 
them partly unfitted; others declared their lack of fitness to 
be complete.** This objection was countered by sober state- 
ments as to their experience and interest in psychotherapy.” 

“ What has the church to do with functional nervous dis- 
orders?” asked some. This question was answered in three 
ways. First, such disorders were affections of personality, and 
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the church, as a school of character and moral training and 
hope for improvement, was bound to concern itself with 
them. Second, competent physicians, realizing the limitations 
of their art, yet working to bring their patients life “ more 
abundantly,” welcomed every honest and disinterested at- 
tempt to aid them. And finally, modern psychology had 
shown that semi-moral and semi-nervous disorders should be 
attacked simultaneously.“ Collaboration between ministers 
and physicians in such cases as involved moral or spiritual 
problems was highly desirabie— assumption by ministers 
of a réle which did not belong to them was out of the 
question. 

There was much criticism of procedure. Some of this was 
based on misunderstanding; therefore it was necessary for 
the leaders to make categorical denials, such as the following, 
by Dr. Coriat: 


A patient once rejected by the examining physician is never 
afterward under any circumstances accepted; nor is any patient 
who applies at the clinic for examination, who is at the same time 
under treatment by an outside physician, unless that physician 
gives his absolute consent and approval. From time to time after 
the treatment begins the patient is sent back to the neurologist 
for reexamination.” 


A physician who had been one of the workers stated recently 
that they were usually badly rushed and had “ the curious 
chronic habit of being overwhelmed, of which they were 
quite proud.” The same physician (Dr. Cabot) stated that 
there was a “ lack of decent records,” which lack made it im- 
possible for the workers to “ follow up ” cases and learn from 
their mistakes. 

The work encountered a variety of criticisms of a scientific 


47 Samuel McComb, “ The Meaning of the Emmanuel Movement,” Inde- 
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nature, though the healing was said to have been performed 
by methods endorsed by many of the leading neurologists 
and psychologists of the period, among them Bernheim, of 
Nancy; Dubois, of the University of Geneva; James and Put- 
nam, of Harvard; and Jastrow, of Johns Hopkins.* In 1906, 
psychoanalysis was practically unheard of in this country. 
Freud visited the United States in 1909 and delivered a series 
of lectures at Clark University. Up to that time psycho- 
therapy took the form of waking suggestion, or hypnosis, 
or persuasion. Thereafter, psychoanalysis was to become in- 
creasingly important as a method of mental healing until 
now it is recognized by the leading medical faculties. The 
medical profession in general, with some exceptions, has al- 
most ceased to grumble. 

Dr. Worcester remained consistently eclectic in his psy- 
chotherapeutic work; therefore he was open to attack by 
those who relied on what might be called orthodox psycho- 
analysis. These persons thought that any other method was, 
at best, temporary in effect — that symptoms alone should not 
be treated while the unconscious source of the symptoms 
was left untouched." By way of answer Dr. McComb wrote: 


Physicians, no matter how famous, who have made no use of the 
moral and religious motive are not in a position to deny its effi- 
cacy; and if they were truly scientific, they would not do so. Now, 
it is this plan of experiment, observation, and record that is being 
embodied in the Emmanuel work. 


Many people professed to believe that the movement was 
an imitation of Christian Science, and inspired by jealousy; 
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yet Emmanuel Church had been (and was still) one of the 
most powerful religious societies in New England. It was to 
be doubted whether or not it had ever lost even one of its 
members to the Christian Scientists. An official spokesman 
for each movement defined the chief differences between 
them. The two statements make interesting reading. V. O. 
Strickler, of the New York Christian Science publication 
committee, stated in the New York Evening Journal: 


Christian Scientists do not admit that either the “ Emmanuel 
Church method” or “ Christian Psychology” attempts to heal 
the sick by the method employed by Jesus, and taught by him to 
his disciples, and practised by the Christian Church during the 
first three centuries, for the following reasons: 

1. Jesus did not at any time say that it was necessary for a 
physician to diagnose a case before he healed it, and there is no 
scriptural authority for so doing. 

2. Jesus did not limit his healing work to “ functional nervous 
disorders,” nor did he so command his followers to do. He healed 
all kinds of diseases and his command to his followers was to go 
forth “and preach the Gospel and heal the sick.” If any clergy- 
man admits that the Bible lays upon his church the duty to heal 
the sick, then he can find no scriptural authority for limiting the 
healing to any particular kind of disease. 

3- Jesus did nui operate in conjunction with physicians, but, 
on the contrary, he healed independent of physicians and with- 
out drugs, and no scriptural authority can be found for mingling 
his method of healing with the drugging system. 

4- Jesus healed by spiritual means only and not by “ sugges- 
tion” or “ auto-suggestion.” Both Jesus and his Disciples raised 
the dead, and in connection with a dead person there can be 
neither “ suggestion ” nor “ auto-suggestion.” 

Christian Science is squarely opposed to “ Christian Psychol- 
ogy” and the “Emmanuel Church method” on each of these 
four propositions." 

53 See, Marshall, Hibbert Journal, vu, 303-313; and Samuel McComb, 
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Dr. McComb described the difference between the Em- 
manuel Movement and Christian Science as follows: 





The two movements, so far from having a common motive, 
stand opposed at almost every point. 

In the first place, Christian Science, in common with the other 
irrational healing cults of our time, has openly and clearly broken 
with academic medicine; whereas the Emmanuel movement is 
the first effort to stem the tide of disfavor and distrust with which 
a large section of American society regards the science of medi- 
cine. The Emmanuel movement could not maintain itself a single 
day without the co-operation and support of the medical profes- 
sion. In the second place, Christian Science is a distinct cult or 
system, with a revelation, a sacred book, a theology, a form of 
worship, a therapeutic procedure all its own: the Emmanuel 
movement claims to have no new revelation, no sacred book, no 
therapeutic procedure except such as is common to all scientific 
workers, no worship peculiar to itself, no theology except the the- 
ology of the New Testament as modern critical scholarship has 
disclosed it. In the third place, Christian Science makes no dis- 
tinction between the cases with which it undertakes to deal: the 
Emmanuel movement, on the other hand, makes a very rigid dis- 
tinction between functional and organic cases, and sets aside the 
latter for medical, physiological or surgical treatment, though 
even in these it recognizes the influence of mental and spiritual 
processes as at least helpful in character. In the fourth place, while 
Christian Science is professedly a healing cult, and its teachers 
take the place and assume the function of students of medicine, 
those who are responsible for the Emmanuel effort do not prac- 
tise medicine, and indeed would regard such a claim as the prod- 
uct of folly and ignorance.** 


Another objection was described by Dr. McComb as “ the 
theological objection ”: 


The doctrinaire theologian, that is, the man who is a theologian 
in the narrower sense and nothing more, objects to the thera- 
peutic use of Christianity on the ground that such use is a 


55 Worcester and McComb, The Christian Religion as a Healing Power, 
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degradation of the lofty purposes which this religion was designed 
to subserve. . . . We contend, on the other hand, that the Chris- 
tian religion is never more in its element, never shines with a 
greater glory, than when it is seen entering the dark places of our 
experience to cast out the demons of fear, worry, passion, despair, 
remorse, overstrained grief, and disgust of life, and to make soul 
and body a fit temple for the Holy Spirit. 


It was asserted by some that the movement was “ hedonis- 
tic”’ in character. Concerning this criticism Dr. McComb 
wrote: 


To charge the Emmanuel movement with being “ hedonistic” 
in character is to misrepresent gravely its ethical aim and purpose. 
Hedonism is the theory that the highest good, the final aim to 
which human action is directed, is the feeling of pleasure. We do 
not accept this doctrine. We do not believe, any more than medi- 
cal science does, that “ relief from pain is of the highest signifi- 
cance in this world.” Our view is that the aim of life is the har- 
monious development and exercise of all human powers, physical, 
mental, moral, and religious. But there are conditions which in- 
terfere with the functioning of these powers; and these conditions 
ought to be relieved. 

A broken nervous system and thin vitiated blood are no good 
foundations on which to build a sound moral and religious life. 
Religion is nut for the sake of health, but health is for the sake 
of religion.” 


Some critics went so far as to declare that the methods used 
were not above suspicion. In this connection the following 
remarks are particularly interesting: 


We are led to ask how far these cures are dependent upon the 
appeal to the mysterious, to the miraculous. The fact that they 
are effected as well by the Christian Scientist, as by the saner and 
more reasonable Emmanuel workers seems to indicate that it is 
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the method that counts and not the substance of the connected 
beliefs. Nevertheless, any one who has had much experience with 
the frailties of human nature must be convinced that not a few 
of the patients whose illnesses are alleviated would not be thus 
benefited unless they felt that they were under supernatural influ- 
ences. And this raises the broader question whether it is folly to 
teach wisdom where ignorance is bliss. Those who believe that the 
attainment of pleasure or the avoidance of pain is of highest sig- 
nificance in this world will tell us that it were better to accept 
even necromancy than to lose the opportunity to relieve human 
suffering. There are those, on the other hand, who feel that there 
are other more important ends than the hedonistic, that the 
greatest nobility of character cannot be gained so long as men 
fail to face the facts of life as they understand them, that in the 
long run it will be to the advantage of the race to risk the con- 
tinuance of some suffering among weaklings whom the art of 
magic alone can relieve, rather than to curtail the development of 
clear thinking and rational activity among the common people." 


A favorite method of aiding the work seems to have been 
that of describing selected cases. Only accounts of successful 
cures were published, and that fact alone made many people 
doubtful as to the soundness of the work. Dr. Cabot come to 
the following conclusion: 


Perhaps the most important work which they [the founders of 
the movement] have accomplished has not been tabulated nor 
made a matter of exact record. It consists in assisting a large body 
of sad, dispirited men and women to face the problems of life and 
to bear their burdens more cheerfully, in consoling the distressed, 
in guiding the doubtful, in counseling the despondent, and in 
deterring persons meditating suicide from the accomplishment of 
this purpose.* 

There was much opposition on the part of the clergy — 
some of it expressed directly to the leaders. Dr. Worcester 
writes: 
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In regard to our effort Bishop Lawrence [of the diocese of Mas- 
sachusetts] was silent, nor did he make the slightest public allu- 
sion to us. Several other bishops, however, wrote me to inquire by 
what authority I had taken it upon myself to perform these acts. 
I would reply very courteously and say that if the bishop would 
inform me of the method by which he was healing the sick in 
accordance with the injunction laid on him at his consecration 
(“ O Bishop, heal the sick,” taken from the old Apostolic Con- 
stitution) , I should adopt his method if it were better than mine. 
Needless to say, I never heard from those bishops again. . . . 


The Reverend Dr. George A. Gordon, minister of one of 
Boston's oldest and most highly-respected churches, was re- 
ported one day in the newspapers as having said in a char- 
acteristic sermon that the clerical leaders of the movement 
were “ two crazy fools.” In a day or two Dr. Worcester re- 
ceived a letter from Dr. Gordon expressing regret for this 
unfortunate mistake: he had not said that they were crazy 
fools, but only crazy loons. “ ‘Crazy fool’ or ‘crazy loon’ 
made little difference to me [wrote Dr. Worcester] and I knew 
that Doctor Gordon, not being a sportsman, was unaware that 
the loon is one of the cleverest and most socially-minded of 
birds.” * Concerning his clerical opponents in general, Dr. 
Worcester had this to say: 


The opposition we have encountered in the church has come 
in every instance from men who have reached a time of life when 
opinions are crystallized and it is difficult to accept anything that 
is new. Their real quarrel is not with us or our work, but with 
the new spirit that is passing over the world of thought, which 
they are unable to grasp. 


The controversy with the physicians was strenuous to the 
extreme. One of the profession who had been associated with 
the movement during the early years felt obliged to withdraw, 
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not because he thought the movement not worth while, but 
because he thought it not worth his while: he was regarded 
as a “ scab” by most of his colleagues, and was losing pro- 
fessional prestige and chances of promotion in the medical 
faculty of which he was a member.* Dr. James Putnam with- 
drew his approbation and wrote a letter to the Boston Herald. 
Dr. Joseph Collins, a former president of the American neu- 
rological association, wrote to the New York Times denounc- 
ing the claims of Dr. Worcester as unscientific and arrogant. 
Dr. Ralph Wallace Reed, visiting neurologist to the Bethesda 
Hospital and the Ohio Hospital for Women and Children, 
of Cincinnati, declared: 


It might easily be imagined by any one reading Dr. McComb’s 
paper [in February Everybody’s], and ignorant of developments 
in medical science during the past twenty years, that the clergy 
of the Emmanuel cult are the only individuals in the United 
States who know anything about those nervous disorders of which 
the assistant director of the Emmanuel movement writes with 
such facile dilettanteism, or who are interested in, or practice, 
psychotherapy. The facts of the case are that, while these clergy- 
men are the only persons who persistently advertise themselves 
as practicing it, there are very many physicians who recognize and 
use constantly many different forms of psychotherapeutic proce- 
dure. There is scarcely a city of any size in the United States where 
there are not at least two or three men in the medical profession 
who are doing good work along this line — indeed, much more 
scientific work (if we may judge from the magazine articles that 
come from its Boston headquarters) than is being done in the 
circles of the Emmanuelists.* 


Dr. McComb summed up his view of the situation thus: 


Cautiously and circumspectly the medical profession is coming 
to the conclusion that “ mind-cure” has much to say for itself at 
least as regards many nervous disorders. The modern physician 
recognizes that in only a certain number of diseases can we speak 


63 Statement of Dr. Richard C. Cabot to the writer, December 14, 1931. 
6+ Everybody’s, xxl, 713. 
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of a specific drug or even of serum-therapy, and that in most cases 
only the symptoms of the fundamental disorder are treated. This 
is even more true of a group of clearly defined nervous and men- 
tal disorders, because we know by observation and experiment 
that for these some form of psychological treatment is the method 
par excellence. 

The present dislike of drugs and medicines has, of course, grown 
fanatical; nevertheless, there is a truth behind it which can no 
longer be ignored. And if medical science is to regain the esteem 
of the world, it must fairly and squarely take the ground that for 
the great majority of the ailments that afflict American humanity 
the contents of the pharmacopoeia are of very limited efficacy; 
that for these the direct curative agencies must be moral and psy- 
chical. Indeed, it is to this position that the most advanced 
medico-psychological experts are now coming.* 


In 1909 Dr. H. A. Bruce declared: 


From the medical profession in general comes a vigorous pro- 
test asserting that physicians alone should be permitted to use 
suggestion for therapeutic purposes. Although by no means 
groundless, this protest has a most amusing side, since, with some 
noteworthy exceptions, the medical men of the country have sig- 
nally failed to profit by the discoveries of the psycho-pathologists, 
and through their attitude of contemptuous indifference are 
themselves largely responsible for the successful development of 
non-scientific systems of psychotherapy. The labors of such investi- 
gators as Dr. Sidis and Dr. Morton Prince, of whose contributions 
to the present-day understanding of the possibilities and limita- 
tions of suggestive therapeutics America should feel proud, have 
been studiously ignored, despite the fact that in the healing 
achievements of the Christian Scientists and New Thoughters the 
medical fraternity ought long ago to have found an incentive for 
studying and utilizing psychotherapy on their own account. 

It has remained for the Emmanuel movement to galvanize 
them into belated action, and in the establishment of psycho- 
pathological hospitals and clinics and of chairs of psychopa- 


thology in the medical schools we witness the dawning of a new 


65 “ Christianity and Health,” Century, “xxv (March, 1908) , 794. 
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and wiser era in the practice of medicine. For this much Drs. 
Worcester and McComb are certainly deserving of the warmest 
gratitude of their supporters and opponents alike; as also for the 
recognition they have compelled of the physically vitalizing influ- 
ence of true religious belief. Yet, in the last analysis, it must be 
said that, as a therapeutic system, the movement they have spon- 
sored is fraught with grave possibilities of danger to the com- 
munity. 


“ In 1908, the two clerical leaders of the movement, together 
with Dr. Isador H. Coriat, a young Boston psychiatrist, pub- 
lished Religion and Medicine: The Moral Control of Nerv- 
ous Disorders. Each of the contributors wrote several chap- 
ters independently, and two chapters were written jointly by 
Dr. Worcester and Dr. McComb; each author was responsible 
for his own contribution. This book was an exposition of the 
scientific and religious principles underlying the work. The 
psychological doctrines are now out of date, being those of 
the French school of Pierre Janet.” It was phenomenally 
successful, being cited by the surgeon-general of the United 
States in a list of three books on psychiatry in his The Prog- 
ress of Medicine during the Nineteenth Century. Nearly two 
hundred thousand copies were sold. 

About the first of February, 1909, it was decided by the 
leaders of the work that the church clinic should be discon- 
tinued, and the work put on a different basis. This decision 
was accompanied by a statement of “ Rules Regulating the 
Co-operation of Minister and Physician” prepared by the 
board of medical advisers, which consisted of Dr. Joel E. 
Goldthwait, Dr. James G. Mumford, Dr. Richard C. Cabot, 
and Dr. Joseph H. Pratt. This statement begins with the 
declaration that the undersigned had agreed to serve as an 
advisory board to the clergy of Emmanuel Church “ in view 
of the widespread interest in the so-called Emmanuel move- 


66 “ Mental Healing of Today,” Outlook, xc (September 4, 1909) , 31-32- 
67 Elwood Worcester and Samuel McComb, Body, Mind and Spirit (Bos- 
ton, 1931), Vv. 
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ment and because of [their] . . . appreciation of the value 
of that work.” “ There followed an affirmation of faith in the 
fundamental principle of the movement —“ namely, that 
the effective co-operation of physician and minister is of value 
to many sick persons.” At the same time, the doctors asserted, 
the growth of public interest in the movement, overburden- 
ing the clergy of Emmanuel Church with calls for assistance 
of all kinds, made it necessary that the organization and 
methods should keep pace with the demands made upon 
them. Mistakes, it was acknowledged, had, perhaps, been 
made, but they had been “ no more numerous than would be 
expected in any rapidly developing work in which there exist 
no precedents to guide the arrangement of details.” 


Methods which seemed adequate at an early state of the work 
now need to be improved and in particular a closer relation be- 
tween the physician and the clergyman is desirable. 

We believe that the provision for the examination and medical 
treatment of such patients as have no family physician is at pres- 
ent unsatisfactory. The three physicians who have given their 
services for this purpose have been unable to devote sufficient 
time to the subsequent medical treatment (in co-operation with 
the clergy) of the patients examined by them. Indeed had they 
done so it would have been impossible for them to pursue their 
own private practice. 


The statement went on to quote the rules recently adopted 
by the Emmanuel clergy; asserted that the board was “ con- 
cerned solely with advice and counsel regarding the manner 
of conducting the work, and in no sense with the examina- 
tion, control, or treatment of individual patients; ” and con- 
cluded: “ We believe that under these rules the fundamental 
object of the movement deserves the support of all physicians 
and of the community generally.” ® 


68 Worcester and McComb, The Christian Religion as a Healing Power, 
Appendix A, 119-123. 

69 Worcester and McComb, The-Christian Religion as a Healing Power, 
Appendix A, 119-121. 
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The rules quoted by the board of medical advisers were 
three in number: 


1. No person shall be received for treatment unless with the 
approval of, and having been thoroughly examined by, his family 
physician, whose report of the examination shall be filed with 
the church clinic records. 

2. No patient shall be referred for diagnosis or treatment to 
any specialist or assistant save with the advice and consent of the 
patient’s own physician. 

3. All patients who are not under the care of a physician must 
choose one and put themselves in his care before they can receive 
treatment at Emmanuel Church. To those who ask for advice in 
this choice there shall be handed a printed alphabetical list of the 
general practitioners (internists) attached to the visiting and out- 
patient staffs of the Boston City Hospital, the Carney Hospital, 
the Homeopathic and the Massachusetts General Hospital. 

From these (or from any other source if the patient prefers) a 
physician is to be selected. Should these physicians decide that 
none of the patients thus referred to them ought to receive treat- 
ment at Emmanuel, none will be treated there."° 


The methods of the Emmanuel Movement were soon imi- 
tated more or less skilfully and sincerely in various churches 
(most of them Episcopal) in other parts of the country.” The 
newspapers published many accounts of ministers who an- 
nounced that they were “going to heal by Emmanuel 


7 Worcester and McComb, The Christian Religion as a Healing Power, 
Appendix A, 121-122. 

7 Testimony as to the number of such imitators and their training is 
somewhat contradictory. One person wrote in a magazine article published 
early in 1909: “ Since its inception three years ago, no less than fifty churches 
have incorporated its ideas and methods, in greater or less degree, and judg- 
ing from the present interest of the ministry and of the general public in its 
tenets it has by no means reached its zenith.” “The Larger Aspects of the 
Emmanuel Movement,” Current Literature, xtvi (January, 1909), 65. A few 
months later, Dr. Worcester wrote: “There are at present about a dozen 
clergymen in the United States who have announced themselves as willing to 
treat certain forms of functional disorders by the advice of physicians. With 
scarce an exception, these are picked men of scientific training and experience 
in dealing with men and women.” Worcester and McComb, The Christian 
Religion as a Healing Power, 6. 
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methods.”” Sometimes the work would be undertaken without 
the coéperation of physicians; in other cases, a doctor's diag- 
nosis was followed. The work that received the most atten- 
tion from the public was that of Bishop Fallows of St. Paul’s 
Reformed Episcopal Church, Chicago. The “ clinic” which 
the Reverend Lyman P. Powell at St. John’s Church, 
Northampton, Massachusetts, established in 1909, was like- 
wise conspicuous. Mr. Powell’s work was especially well 
known for cures of insomnia through suggestion. A more 
elaborately-organized work known as the “ St. Mark’s Healing 
Mission ” was undertaken by the Reverend Loring Batten in 
New York City. This imitation of method aroused wide- 
spread comment, most of it extremely critical. Those who 
wished to see the work extended asked why it would not be 
successful elsewhere. “ Every minister of religion practices 
psychotherapy, whether he will or no.” * Moreover, certain 
advocates of extension thought of the advantages that would 
accrue to the clerical profession; one clergyman wrote, 
“When a minister has set men free from fear and worry, or 
from drink and lust, he will have an authority which no ec- 
clesiasticism ever gives.” ** There was some attention given 
by friendly observers to the question of safeguards. One such 
observer, himself an Episcopal clergyman, suggested that 
every bishop should determine which clergymen within his 
diocese were competent to conduct such work, and that in 
every case a physician should be made officially responsible. 

The leaders of the movement were aware of the dangers of 
indiscriminate use of their methods."* Some believers in the 
extension of the Emmanuel methods asked if there were an 
alternative, especially as far as the poor were concerned. The 
unfriendly criticisms greatly outnumbered the others, how- 
ever. Naturally, those who were hostile to the movement did 


72 Worcester and McComb, The Christian Religion as a Healing Power, 43 
(statement of Dr. McComb) . 

73 Powell, The Emmanuel Movement in a New England Town, 162. 

™ Buckley, Century, Lxxvu, 634. 
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not wish to see it imitated. But there were many critics who 
thought well of the Emmanuel methods as they were carried 
out at that church and yet did not wish to see them copied 
elsewhere except under similar conditions. The most wide- 
spread criticism was to the effect that the function of the 
doctor of medicine and that of the minister would not be 
kept distinct, as they should be. 


The most friendly relations and the highest form of co-opera- 
tion between the doctor of medicine and the minister of religion 
can best be secured where both realize that each one has an en- 
tirely distinct function to perform for the service of humanity 
and where both realize that each can best aid the other by attend- 
ing strictly to his own specialty. The spiritual ministry, which 
quiets the mind, steadies the nerves, and fortifies the will, is of 
great value to the doctor of medicine in his fight against disease. 
And conversely the removal of pain and the strengthening of the 
body opens the way for a more complete realization in that indi- 
vidual life of those high ideals held aloft by the minister of re- 
ligion.** 


More specifically, the minister was not equipped properly 
to assume the difficult réle of mental healer. There was great 
danger in his rushing in where angels feared to tread. Pro- 
fessor Freud in a public address given in the United States 
during his visit declared: 


When I think that there are many physicians who have been 
studying psychotherapy for decades who yet practice it with the 
greatest caution, this introduction of a few men without medical, 
or with only superficial medical, training, seems to me of ques- 
tionable good.** 


Supposing that ministers had sufficient knowledge and ex- 
perience to deal properly with nervous functional disorders, 
might they not neglect physical factors— such matters as 


7 Brown, Faith and Health, 165-166. 
76 Brown, Faith and Health, 157. It is not clear whether Professor Freud 
was referring to the Emmanuel workers or to their imitators. 
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diet, massage, baths, douches, electricity, and the like? Might 
not patients develop organic troubles which the minister 
would not be able to recognize — “ the diagnosis of a month 
ago may not be a proper diagnosis today.” *’ Only in excep- 
tional cases could a church afford to have a psychiatrist on its 
staff; therefore, the pastor himself would have to practise the 
psychiatry — and he would need training.” It was also as- 
serted that the spread of the Emmanuel idea would serve “ to 
break down the confidence of the people in the value of ex- 
pert knowledge, to raise in them false and unwarranted ex- 
pectations, to feed superstitious sentiments and to blind 
them to the solid, verifiable order of life in which our work 
must be done.” * Moreover, the spread of the idea, according 
to some of its critics, would tend to cheapen religion, by in- 
fecting peoples’ minds with hedonistic notions. A popular 
clergyman found himself able to 


. . » agree heartily with Professor Miinsterberg of Harvard who 
believes that this Emmanuel Movement, if widely copied, would 
cheapen religion in putting the emphasis as to the meaning of 
life upon personal comfort and the absence of pain rather than 
upon character, pain or no pain. Dr. Worcester and Dr. McComb 
are wise men and they may be able to keep this distinction clear, 
but the thousands of little ministers all over the country who are 
liable to undertake this work . . . might not be able to keep 
that vital distinction clear.* 


Some persons doubted the wisdom of imitating Emmanuel’s 
weekly health class. This method of dealing with nervous 
sufferers they regarded as too “ wholesale”; and would be 
likely to cause an epidemic of nervous and mental troubles, 
due to the high degree of suggestibility prevailing among the 
patients." A magazine writer stated that “the existence in 


77 Brown, Faith and Health, 156. 

78 G. B. Cutten, Independent, xtv (November 26, 1908) , 1228-1229: “ The 
Emmanuel Movement and the Church.” 

79 Quoted in Brown, Faith and Health, 152. 

8° Quoted in Brown, Faith and Health, 157-158. 

81 Brown, Faith and Health, 163-164. 
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any neighborhood of such an institution [a church using the 
Emmanuel methods] would probably be a means of proselyt- 
ing, and of disquieting the members of churches of the same 
denomination.” * 

There were three dangers the minister who contemplated 
undertaking such work should fear: scandal; it would “ in- 
flate the self-consciousness of the pastors who practice as 
amateurs in psychotherapy; ” it would make many in the com- 
munity feel there was something “ uncanny” in a man who 
exerts such power.” 

The great majority of the medical profession felt that the 
extension of the Emmanuel methods was highly undesirable. 
To their genuine fear lest the standards of the therapeutic 
art be lowered, was added, perhaps in many cases, the fear of 
losing patients. Moreover, Dr. Worcester and Dr. McComb 
had said many cutting things about their profession. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the doctors were sometimes rather 
acidulous in their criticism: 

Clergymen are no more than human, like all the rest of us, and 
once this movement is well launched it is safe to predict that 
medical men will have less and less to do with it — not we fear, 
because they will become convinced of their folly in committing 
patients to the care of men ignorant of the rudiments of medical 
science, but because the clergymen will no longer care for their 
help. When men speak with the confidence shown by the authors 
of “ Religion and Medicine,” of matters concerning which their 
words show them to have only uncertain knowledge, it is but a 
step to the rejection of all advice and suggestion from the physi- 
cian. Pride, we are told, is one of the seven deadly sins, and there 
is no form of it more enthralling and ineradicable than the thera- 
peutic pride of the unlearned. 

As physicians we should regret indeed to lose the powerful 
therapeutic force that resides in religion, but it does not follow 
from this that we are ready to welcome the priest as a fellow- 
practitioner of medicine, or even to acknowledge that he can ex- 


82 Buckley, Century, Lxxvu, 634. 
83 Buckley, Century, Lxxvil, 634. 
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ercise that function in the public and wholesale way of the Em- 
manuel rectors without the danger of doing far more harm than 
good.** 


It must not be supposed that the sensational exploitation 
of the work by the press was pleasing to the leaders of the 
movement; the fact was quite opposite. Not many months 
after the beginning of the work, it was decided to give no 
more information to reporters. But the newspapers were not 
to be kept quiet: for five years thereafter this exploitation 
continued. Various aspects of the controversy appeared from 
time to time in the leading American reviews. 

In 1908, Dr. Worcester was invited by Edward Bok to 
_ write a series of articles for the Ladies’ Home Journal. Dr. 
Worcester accepted after some hesitation. The articles created 
much discussion; in fact, they, “ more than anything else, 
brought [the] work before the whole country.” Although a 
notice appeared with every article stating that the author 
could not answer personal letters with regard to it, he re- 
ceived over five thousand, to most of which he replied. These 
and other articles by Dr. Worcester, together with his books, 
brought him practically the only financial profits he ever 
derived from this work. In 1911, however, magazine refer- 
ences to the Emmanuel Movement ceased abruptly; there- 
after little or no serious reference to the work was to be 
found. Yet the work went on though the attention of the pub- 
lic gradually turned away —it so happened, permanently. 
Nowadays, people have little or no idea what the movement 
is; and most of those who are old enough to remember the 
time of exciting news and heated controversy, have to rely 
on vague memory of past events. The once-famous Em- 
manuel Movement has disappeared completely from current 
discussion. 

There are two explanations. In the first place, novelty 


84 Current Literature, xtvi (January, 1909) , 99: “ A Pathological View of 
the New Thought as a Form of Mania,” quoting the Medical Record. 
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wore off. Cures at Emmanuel no longer had news value. 
Moreover, the many imitations of the work made it less 
noticeable throughout the country. In the second place, 
the leaders of the movement suddenly decided to reverse 
their policy of engaging in controversy. How suddenly this de- 
cision was made may be seen from the fact that Dr. Worces- 
ter and Dr. McComb even suppressed a work that was to 
have been a companion to Religion and Medicine, after it 
had been set in type.** The controversy was beginning to 
let up at this time, and the authors did not wish it to be 
prolonged. 

From 1911 on, then, the work continued quietly. There 
was little or nothing in the newspapers or magazines, but 
people continued to come. One feature of this quiet work 
was organized about this time and developed for some years 
thereafter. Ernest Jacoby, a business man and member of the 
parish, had conceived the idea of establishing, as a part of the 
health work, a club for alcoholics who had been helped by 
the church —“ a club for men to help themselves by helping 
others.” It was believed that through the assistance rendered 
by such a club it would be easier for the leaders to prevent 
victims of alcohol from relapsing after the conclusion of the 
treatment and before they had acquired complete self- 
reliance. A room in the basement of the church was set aside 
for the club, which met there weekly for mutual help, good 
fellowship, and instruction by the leaders and others. After 
several years, a newly-arrived director of social service feeling 
that such a club was not a proper part of the health work, it 
was dissociated from the church, incorporated, and moved 
to different headquarters in another part of the city. But 
friendly relations were continued; in fact, men were often 
sent to the club for help. 

Dr. Worcester usually allowed his associates to work out 
their own ideas. Every one naturally had his own peculiar 
method of mental contact, and this was not interrupted. Dr. 


85 Worcester, Life’s Adventure, 289. 
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Worcester was careful to insist that before patients could be 
treated by any of the workers, they must present a diagnosis 
from a qualified physician. There were weekly conferences 
of all the workers, at which new cases and new developments 
in old cases were reported and discussed. Every worker was 
expected to keep up with the new books and other publica- 
tions dealing with special fields. New discoveries and new 
methods were brought up for discussion. Visitors, such as 
Dr. Coué, spoke as occasion offered. 

In 1912 there appeared a new figure in the person of Mr. 
Courtenay Baylor, a man who was to assume a more and 
more influential position in the management of the work, 
and finally, in 1929, to become the responsible head. In 1911, 
Mr. Baylor, a successful man of business, finding himself 
troubled, inwardly, and his morale impaired, went to Dr. 
Worcester, though skeptical. Slowly but surely he came to 
think himself a changed man: “ adjusted internally,” as he 
expressed it. Encouraged by what he felt was a quite new 
attitude toward life, he told Dr. Worcester that thousands 
of other people were looking for the same sort of help as he 
had received, and asked to be allowed to take part in the 
Emmanuel Movement. His offer was accepted, and he en- 
tered the work gradually. His preparation was largely by 
means of private study. The following year he gave up his 
business and entered the work professionally as assistant to 
Dr. Worcester. He remained in this position until 1925, 
being paid a small salary as a member of the social service 
department and working under the close supervision of Dr. 
Worcester. His most interesting service has concerned the 
treatment of the neuroses of alcoholics. 

Mr. Baylor’s approach to his cases has been more 
“ worldly ” than that of Dr. Worcester and some of the other 
workers — which fact is probably due to his years of life in 
the so-called “ world of affairs.” He acts on the belief that the 
individual is only the focal point of a social situation: both 
situation and individual must be “ treated.” Hence he tries 
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to “ work” from the individual to the human beings who 
surround that individual. Sometimes he is unable to “ get 
at” the background; then he tries to help the patient to be- 
come such an expert that he himself can “ treat” his own 
background. 

One of the criticisms passed upon the clerical leaders of 
the movement was that they “looked upon cases as face-to- 
face phenomena.” “ The sort of thing that social workers 
always do, they neglected.” These leaders, it was asserted, at- 
tacked the states of mind directly, without taking into ac- 
count how the states of mind were produced. Whatever the 
justice of these criticisms, it must be admitted that Mr. 
Baylor has done his best to avoid “looking upon cases as 
face-to-face phenomena.” 

Mr. Baylor had often thought about the future of the work 
when Dr. Worcester should no longer be rector of Em- 
manuel Church. Would it be maintained independently of 
the church, or given up altogether? He came to the conclu- 
sion that it should be incorporated —to make sure that Dr. 
Worcester’s retirement should not interrupt its progress. An 
organization to be legally quite distinct from the church, was 
suggested, and this meeting with Dr. Worcester’s approval, 
the “ Craigie Foundation ” was incorporated under the laws 
of Massachusetts in June, 1925.** 

In forming the corporation, the names of various young 
men who knew little and cared less about psychotherapy, 
were used as “ dummies.” Mr. Baylor knew he could trust 
these gentlemen to resign when he was ready to replace them 
with men of experience and ability. This reorganization oc- 
curred in December, 1931, a time after the period under dis- 
cussion. The charter of June 22, 1925, stated that the peti- 
tioners had 


8¢ “ Craigie,” had no intrinsic significance and carried no obligation: 
it was the family name of certain of Mr. Baylor’s ancestors. Neither of the 
two leaders wished his name given to the new foundation, and neither ap- 
proved of taking the name of the highest bidder. 
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associated themselves together . . . for the purpose of providing 
free of charge to whomsoever may apply for and be found to be 
in need of the same, the following: — individual psychotherapy, 
that is the alleviation of fears, compulsions, fixed habits, and 
other neuroses through psychological analysis and through the 
development of morale by means of psychological re-education; 
and social therapy, that is the correction of family or community 
maladjustments by means of the application of practical psychol- 
ogy to these problems; and for the purpose of recording the 
methods used and the results obtained in this work and in such 
a manner as may be of value to the whole field of psychotherapy; 
thereby generally carrying on in this way civic, educational, and 
charitable purposes. . . . 


Mr. Baylor was determined that this organization should be 
run as quietly as the “ health work ” had been since the dying- 
down of controversy many years before: “ it must be pro- 
tected from the draw-backs of a popular movement.” For this 
reason, it was planned not to raise funds in any public way: 
for the time being, the work was to be sustained by a small 
group of individuals until later, when a permanent endow- 
ment might be secured. 

On January 26, 1929, Dr. Worcester tendered his resig- 
nation of the rectorship of Emmanuel Church. He stated 
that he was conscious of no decay in his faculties, but had 
served the parish for more than twenty-four years — “ about 
as long a time as an important city church can be profitably 
directed by one man.” He had also another reason: he wished 
to give all his time and strength to the work of healing, 
which had become more fascinating and absorbing with the 
passing of years.** Then, too, in the course of time, his parish 
duties had become irksome. The church had declined in 
popularity, and many of the people were uneasy at the con- 
dition of affairs. Some declared that the movement had 
“killed” Emmanuel Church. But Dr. Worcester felt that 


87 Worcester and McComb, Body, Mind and Spirit, v. 
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whatever had happened to the church, the work it had sup- 
ported for so long was well worth the price: 


During all these years Emmanuel bore a burden and did a 
work which has influenced for good the whole Episcopal Church 
and all other Churches. We showed how it was possible for science 
and religion to co-operate, that physicians and clergymen may be 
allies, and we helped to bring the personality and the mission of 
Jesus nearer to men, while to the clergy we showed a better way 
than committee meetings and sewing circles to minister to the 
spiritual needs of their congregations. . . . For its faith and con- 
fidence, for its gentle, kindly ways, for the wonderful opportunity 
it gave me for disinterested work which in no wise redounded to 
the wealth of the church, I shall be grateful to Emmanuel as 
long as I live.** 


His resignation was to take effect on October 1, 1929: 
therefore he had time to look over the thousands of records 
and confidential letters, which had been kept under lock and 
key. All these papers he placed in great clothes-baskets, and, 
with the help of the sexton, carried them to the basement 
of the church and burned them to ashes in the furnace. “ Had 
they fallen into bad hands,” he writes, “they would have 
blown up the Back Bay!” * Not even the names of patients 
were copied and retained, although workers might have 
kept in touch with these people and collected information 
which could have been of great value to them in later years. 

What was he to do after he retired? He had sometimes 
wondered, — but speculating about the future was not a 
habit with him. During the past twenty-five years he had 
spent most of his money, as well as most of his time and en- 
ergy, in helping other people. Where was he to live, when 
he could no longer occupy the official rectory of Emmanuel 
Church? Where was he to do his work? A grateful congre- 
gation answered the first question by buying the rectory from 


88 Worcester, Life’s Adventure, 298. 
89 Worcester, Life’s Adventure, 275. 
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the church and presenting it to him. The second question 
was answered by Mr. Baylor, who, with help from interested 
friends, bought and equipped the house at 176 Marlbor- 
ough Street, a few houses away from Dr. Worcester’s resi- 
dence, to serve as the headquarters of the Craigie Founda- 
tion. The leaders, out of deference to the church, abandoned 
the term “ Emmanuel ” in describing their work —a name, 
incidentally, which had been first used not by them, but the 
newspapers.” 

By 1929, when the first period of the work came to an end, 
the leaders could look back on certain definite results: 

First, thousands of people had been helped — how many 
can never be known. No spectacular mishaps had occurred: 
only one person had died while under care and influence; 
and against that one loss should be placed the fact that no 
patient committed suicide — although hundreds of men and 
women had come to the workers with that method of escape 
in mind. 

Second, the principles, at least, of the work had received 
the carefully-guarded approbation of the Protestant Episco- 
pal church and of the church of England. 

Third, codperation between ministers and doctors, on the 
whole, could not be said to have been greatly helped. Imi- 
tations of the work at Emmanuel were not, as a rule, long- 
lived. The medical profession was not won over to the cause 
of religious therapeutics; the movement had irritated them; 
but, as one shrewd observer recently remarked, if the work 
had been better organized, “the medical profession would 
have been madder still.” On the other hand, the movement 


% Worcester and McComb, Body, Mind and Spirit, v. Dr. Worcester and 
Dr. McComb published this book in 1931. It was intended to sum up the 
religious and psychological principles underlying the work in its later state — 
in other words, to do what they had done with Dr. Coriat more than twenty- 
five years before, in Religion and Medicine. The latter book was “ mostly a 
work of theory and of hope.” It was, as the description on the cover states, a 
“work of conviction and experience, containing much rare material taken 
from human life,” and based on the immense advances of psychological doc- 
trine and practice of the last twenty-five years. 
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gave a tremendous impetus to mental hygiene and psycho- 
therapy in the United States. Until that time, with the excep- 
tion of the investigations of Dr. Morton Prince and a few 
others, there had been no accomplishment of importance in 
that field. 

American physicians, who up to that time had generally ig- 
nored the psychical factor in physical maladies, began, there- 
after, to pay more intelligent attention to this important 
aspect of disease. Little or nothing was added to the power 
of the popular appeal of the church. 
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MISS SEDGWICK OBSERVES HARRIET MARTINEAU 


BERTHA-MONICA STEARNS 


F the many women novelists who attempted to depict the 
life and manners of early America during the first third of 
the nineteenth century, Catharine M. Sedgwick was undoubtedly 
outstanding. Such well-known volumes as A New England Tale 
(1822), Redwood (1824) , Hope Leslie, or Early Times in Massa- 
chusetts (1827), Clarence (1830), and The Linwoods; or, Sixty 
Years Since in America (1835) won for this New England “ au- 
thoress” the cordial approval of contemporary critics and the 
generous admiration of a substantial reading public. As her 
reputation grew, foreign visitors to America, especially those with 
literary interests, sought her out in her Berkshire home and were 
entertained there with pleasant but unpretentious hospitality. 
Her letters and journals, so far as these were made public soon 
after her death, reveal delightful glimpses of these associations, 
but often suggest that even more entertaining details might be 
found in the portions omitted from the printed volume.’ Miss 
Sedgwick’s references to Harriet Martineau form one such un- 
finished sketch, and it may, therefore, be of some interest to fill 
out the picture with several manuscript letters and brief com- 
ments from journals not included in the published record. 
When Harriet Martineau arrived in America in the autumn of 
1834, she promptly found her way to Stockbridge. There, she 
wrote to her mother, she was made “ exquisitely happy with the 
Sedgwicks,” in an “ unrivalled village where the best refinements 
of the town are mingled with the wildest pleasures of the coun- 
try.” Miss Sedgwick, she declared, “ is all I heard of her, which is 
saying everything — the beloved and gentle queen of the little 
community.” ? 
A letter from Miss Sedgwick to her friend Mrs. William Minot, 
written shortly before this visit presents a lively prelude to the 


1 Life and Letters of Catharine M. Sedgwick, Mary E. Dewey, Editor, 
(New York, 1872) . 

2 Harriet Martineau, Autobiography, Maria Weston Chapman, Editor, 
(Boston, 1897) , u, 245, in “ Memorials of Harriet Martineau.” 
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meeting and humorously suggests the pleasant stir and commo- 
tion in the country home caused by the approach of a distin- 
guished guest. 

STOCKBRIDGE, SEPTEMBER 24, 1834. 
Dear Louisa: 

I have a very animated letter from Robert* today telling me 
that on going into church on Sunday the first person he saw was 
Miss Martineau. He knew her by the singular ear-trumpet with 
which she was drinking in Mr. Furness’ sermon. After it was over, 
Mr. Furness = to Robert that each should introduce the 
other. They did so. Robert attended her home from church and 
has since seen her repeatedly. He says she is a plain pleasing 
woman — entirely aware of her eminence and entirely free from 
self exaggeration. She brought three letters of introduction to 
me (one from Mary Bruen) , so Robert thought he could do no 
less than ask her to Stockbridge. She decided to come. She has a 
Miss Jeffrey with her. I had previously received a letter from Mrs. 
Griffith saying Miss M. was to visit her at Tivoli immediately on 
her arrival. I presume they will come over here together. I have 
written Miss Martineau today, and Jane‘ has sent an invitation 
to her house. Our first thought, our first exclamation was, “ What 
a pity Louisa has gone.” 

Jane’s sudden inspirations as to how she shall entertain her 
would amuse you. She breathes them out between orders to An- 
nie, lessons to the children, and consultations with Tucker: “ Mar- 
tineau must be lighted. Can’t we get the lamp up from New 
York ” —“ There's the ginger; ginger must be a treat in England.” 
— “I have engaged one pair of chickens, and now Brown's dog is 
going, I shall have some chance of keeping them.” —“Oh my 
spermacetis are out. Brinton must yallow wash the parlor for 
Martineau.” —“ Oh Heavens and Earth, I wish I could get my 
new-fangled stove ready for Martineau.” —“ Hal, go down to Brin- 
ton’s early and tell him he must get the nails in my sofa for 
Martineau.” And then her plans for moral and intellectual enter- 
tainment! She says she'll take her to the Rathbones, and Charles 
shall give her a fete at Lenox jail. What are we to do for Man- 
kind? Women guests are hard to entertain without their aid. The 
Major distrusts her profundity in political economy, and Mr. A. 
her soundness in radicalism, and both of them are a little shy of 
a confederate, or rather an antagonist, in petticoats. 


In a later letter written to Mrs. Frank Channing after Miss 
Martineau’s departure, Miss Sedgwick comments upon her new 


® Robert Sedgwick of New York, the brother in whose home Miss Sedgwick 
usually spent her winters. 4 Mrs. Henry Sedgwick. 
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acquaintance with an enthusiasm equal to that shown by Miss 
Martineau in the letter praising Stockbridge and the Sedgwick 
family: 

Lenox, DECEMBER 9, 1834. 

. . » [have had no communication with you since our delight- 
ful visit from Miss Martineau. She is quite as charming out of 
books as in them. I hope to pass a part of the next season in travel- 
a her in the Western states, and if I go I shall take Kate * 
with me as she could not be in a better school than seeing her own 
country with this admirable woman. —I thought of writing to 
your brother William some account of Miss Martineau, but I knew 
I could tell him nothing new of her. She reserves her visit to Bos- 
ton till the last in the hope of being accompanied there by her 
brother James, who seems to be her other half. She is now in 
Philadelphia where I half promised to meet her, but am lingering 
here too long. 


The proposed visit to the western states with Miss Martineau 
did not materialize. That energetic lady, after a stay in Baltimore 
and Washington, proceeded, during the spring of 1835, to Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Louisiana. She went up the Mississippi, visited numerous points 
of interest, and was in New York again by July.* In February Miss 
Sedgwick began to feel a vague uneasiness at the outspoken 
preferences of her new friend, and voiced her feeling in a letter to 
Mrs. Minot. 

New York, Fesruary 26, 1835. 
Dear Louisa: 

. - « Theodore has just returned from Washington and seems 
not to have been much edified with the squabbles of the arena. 
He saw Miss Martineau who has, I think, imprudently betrayed 
her Whig partialities. Neutrality was certainly her cue here, but 
it must have been difficult for her to conceal her preference of 
such men as Webster, Clay, and Preston over their competitors. 
She wrote to me that there was the greatest constalation [sic] of 
talent in the Whig party to be found out of London. 


On August ninth of this same year Miss Sedgwick recorded in 
her journal a lengthy summary of Miss Martineau’s second visit 


to Stockbridge. Her enthusiasm for the visitor was still un- 


5 Miss Sedgwick’s niece. 
° Harriet Martineau, Society in América (New York, 1837) , Introduction, 
IX-X. 
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abated. “ Miss M. and her attendant,” she wrote, “ have paid their 
last visit to our valley. I intended to have been diligent in taking 
notes of our extraordinary guest, but the time was so filled with 
quickly succeeding pleasures that it passed without any written 
record. She was here eight days. She has just returned from her 
southern and western tour. She has been honored, praised, and 
homaged, not to say worshiped by the great as well as the small.” 
Some analytical comment follows: Miss Martineau seemed 
“ strictly womanly;” her enthusiasms now and then “ bordered 
on the dogmatical;” she was not conceited, but “ quite aware of 
her own superiority and perhaps a little too frank on this point.” 
She was a genuine lover of nature; she adapted herself readily to 
new ways; she expressed herself as nauseated with slavery; she 
liked western people; the most interesting part of her character 
was the sincerity and earnestness of her religion.’ This pleasant 
report of Miss Martineau’s first year in America has appended to 
it in the Life and Letters an editorial note saying: “ Miss Sedg- 
wick’s views of Miss Martineau’s character were in some respects 
painfully altered by subsequent developments.” 

These “ subsequent developments ” grew, first of all, out of Miss 
Martineau’s activity, during the second year of her stay in 
America, in the anti-slavery cause. Because of her intense belief in 
the rightness of that cause she was convinced that all worth- 
while New Englanders should be characterized by crusading zeal. 
Miss Sedgwick, although she was opposed to the institution of 
slavery, was not in any sense a reformer. She did not use her pen 
to give aid and comfort to the abolitionists. Moreover, she differed 
quietly, but firmly, with the redoubtable English visitor on the 
question of what constituted a good American's duty toward the 
growing agitation. Miss Martineau was convinced that there 
could be only one proper attitude, and when that lady was con- 
vinced of anything, she was not inclined to regard those who 
differed from her as altogether admirable. Feeling as violently as 
she did on the anti-slavery question, she found it hard to under- 
stand how a New England woman who had won the attention of 
many readers could refrain from using her influence to further 
abolition. Her admiration for Miss Sedgwick cooled rapidly, and 


7 Life and Letters of Catharine M. Sedgwick, 240-242. 
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she turned her attention for the rest of her stay to friends who 
held opinions more in harmony with her own. 

In her Autobiography, written twenty years after her sojourn in 
America, Miss Martineau records the modifications of her first 
flattering view of her new acquaintance: “I had a great admira- 
tion of much in Miss Sedgwick’s character,” she wrote, “ though 
we were too opposite in our natures, in many of our views, and 
in some of our principles to be very congenial companions. I 
thought she wanted courage and shrank from using her great in- 
fluence on behalf of her own convictions, and she thought me 
rash and rough. She thought ‘safety’ a legitimate object of 
pursuit in a gossiping state of society, and I did not care for it.” * 
Amusingly enough, on the same page with these comments Miss 
Martineau declares: “ The insuperable difficulty between us, — 
that which closed our correspondence, though not our good 
will, was her habit of flattery, a national weakness to which I 
could have wished that she had been superior. But her na- 
ture was a timid and sensitive one; and she was thus predis- 
posed to the national failing.” Apparently Miss Sedgwick’s 
timidity had not prevented her from standing firmly for her 
own views, nor had she in spite of her “ habit of flattery” con- 
cealed the fact that she thought the English traveller “ rash and 
rough.” 

Miss Martineau prided herself upon an outspoken manner, a 
vigorous and unequivocal stand upon controversial questions, 
and a blunt appraisal of America and Americans. Nor was the 
lime-light of publicity displeasing to her. According to her highly- 
colored account of her second year in America, she was showered 
with abuse in “almost every paper in the Union.” Southern 
journals, she affirmed, dared her to enter the slave states again, 
and sent her mock invitations “ to come and see how they would 
treat foreign incendiaries.” They wished, she declared, to cut 
her “ tongue out and cast it on a dunghill.” Enraged citizens of 
Cincinnati and Louisville planned to “ hang her on the wharf” 
before the respectable inhabitants could rescue her, if she should 
persist in taking a contemplated journey on the Ohio River.® A 
mild letter from Catharine Sedgwick to Mrs. Minot, commenting 


8 Martineau, Autobiography, 1, 377. 
% Martineau, Autobiography, 1, 362-364. 
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upon this same period, suggests a considerable modification of 
the lurid scene in which Miss Martineau saw herself as a promi- 


nent participant. 
New York, Marcu 16, 1836. 
. . . Miss Martineau is pleasantly established at her lodgi 

in Broadway with a fine parlor to receive her guests. This is as it 
should be, for the common remark is that she sees only Unitarians 
and a limited sect of those. I am excessively sorry to find that her 
mind is so much excited on the abolition question. She seems to 
me to see everything in as exaggerated and false a light as if she 
looked at objects by a conflagration. Do you know, she seriously 
believes that there is a determination at Louisville, if she goes 
there to lynch her! — Now I believe she might travel through the 
Union unharmed, except perhaps that the mobs around wharves 
and hotels might possibly pelt her with a hurra. Her intimate 
associations in Boston with — of enthusiastic temperament, 
highly excited, has been unfortunate for her. The worst of it is, 
the saner of the community will laugh at her here; and in 
England they will believe her. I trust, however, that the kink will 
get out of her mind before she gets home. But the mischief is 
already partly done, for her brother James wrote her that it might 
be a proper precaution for her to send her papers over at once. 


After a summer of travel Miss Martineau sailed for England 
on August 1, 1836, ready to produce from her two years of ob- 
servation the volumes entitled Society in America, Retrospect of 
Western Travel, and some half-dozen articles for the Westminster 
Review. Among the latter was a lengthy criticism of Miss Sedg- 
wick’s literary work. Several comments in Miss Sedgwick’s manu- 
script journal for 1837 show, it ought to be remarked, that she 
had ceased to regard Miss Martineau with whole-hearted admira- 
tion even before the appearance of this review: 


27 Jury, 1837. 

I received today Society in America from H. M. with her 
“ love.” I am sorry, for it puts me under the necessity of writing 
to her, looking at words and weighing phrases and all that dismal 
work, the worst sort of depreciation of the currency when the 
heart refuses to stamp the words. 

Still from July, but undated, there is the comment:] 

asked Governor Owen (of N. C.) what he thought of Miss 

M.’s facts of Southern life. “I can lay my hand upon my heart, 
Miss S.,” he said, “and say they are utterly false.” So says Mr. 
Dickenson. So says Mr. Shepard, and so probably will ninety nine 
hundredths of the Southern people. But are they? 
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rag again:] 
r. Byington says of Miss M. that she is a little more than 
man and a little less than woman. He said another clever thing in 
remarking on her protest for women — that women cannot take 
up the rights of men without surrendering the rights of women. 
iss M. says, “ Your great men in the U. S. are not your Websters, 
your Everetts, etc., but are your Ellis Gray Lorings, your Gamaaliel 
Bradfords.” Some one remarked, “ Mr. Bradford would have 


ferred being put in the other — and thus ing, ‘ Your 
great men are not the Websters, the Everetts, and the Gamaliel 
Bradfords.’” 


AucustT 11, 1837, AT SARATOGA. 

From all I can gather from the Southern people, there is a deep 
feeling of Miss Martineau’s injustice and tion. I have 
had a good deal of conversation with Mr. —— ( Carolina) — 
He said much that made me laugh, and in many things I coin- 
cided in his animadversions on Miss M. I hope I have not done 
wrong. I know I expressed sincerely my opinion, but ought I not 
to have suppressed [sic] rather than to add a feather's weight 
against one who is the advocate of a great cause. 

— later in August:] 

ENOX. 

Governor Everett has been here, and he told me the story of 
his griefs with Miss Martineau, who, I can have no doubt from 
his statement, was governed by a personal pique in her mis- 
statements about him. Well, poor woman, such sins have a dread- 
ful visitation on the offender's head. 


Harriet Martineau’s article on Miss Sedgwick’s works ap- 
peared in the Westminster Review for October, 1837. Although 
not hostile, it was patronizing in tone and gave unqualified praise 
only to several little books dealing with domestic themes. Miss 
Sedgwick, the reviewer declared, was regarded highly in America 
—“the most popular writer, we think, in the United States.” 
But, the article continued, Americans looked as eagerly for the 
advent of a literary genius as the Jews for a Messiah. Miss Sedg- 
wick wrote “a middle class of fiction.” Her novels began well 
enough, but soon became confused, often because of the lack of 
any “ presiding idea.” Her plots were generally too extravagant, 
her characters either unnaturally good or completely bad. Some 
excellent pictures of American background emerged, but on the 
whole, the tales lacked both originality and invention. 

It is scarcely surprising after this account of her work that 
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Miss Sedgwick felt increasingly irritated with Miss Martineau. 
Her changed feeling finds expression in a letter written to Mrs. 
Minot, in which she compares a new English friend, Mrs. Jame- 
son, with her former visitor: 


New York, Fesruary 14, 1838. 
Dear Louisa: 

. - - It is strange that I should have written thus far and said 
not a word of Mrs. Jameson. She sailed on Saturday with bright 
skies and favoring winds. Almost her last words were an affec- 
tionate and grateful remembrance to you. I don’t think there was 
a day while she was here that she did not s of you and of your 
unmeasured kindness to her, and always she finished by thanking 
me for sending her to Boston. I could not but contrast her feelings 
with Harriet Martineau’s. She has enough, but they circulate 
around herself, while Mrs. Jameson's out their rich streams 
upon all from whom she has had the slightest pleasure. The more 
I saw of her, and I was with her a good portion of every day while 
she was here, the better I liked her. There is something in the ex- 
cessive warmth of her feelings and in their highly colored expres- 
sion that at first make you draw in but as soon as you feel perfect 
confidence in her sincerity ~~ enjoy the warmth of her feelings 
like genial sunshine. With all Miss Martineau’s ascetic dis- 
claimure about flattery, no one ever seemed better to relish the 
clouds of incense while they were floating about her nor did she 
ever imply a doubt of her divine right to them. Mrs. J. withdraws 
from the common expressions of admiration, never talks of her 
works, and has a most modest estimation of them. 


This picture of Miss Martineau as a self-centred egoist re- 
mained for Miss Sedgwick the completed portrait of her con- 
temporary, although it was, apparently, only to her journal and 
to the members of her family that she confided her opinions. In 
an entry made after she had completed the reading of Retrospect 
of Western Travel she permitted herself a more stinging comment 
than she was accustomed to indulge in, and summed up her final 
judgment: “April, 1838. How miserably Harriet Martineau’s 
book Western Travel reads coming fresh from Scott. She seems 
to have always a shining image of H. M. before her, which if it 
does not quite fill her field of vision, tinges every other object 
in it.” 

With the passing of years Miss Sedgwick was inclined to ap- 
praise Miss Martineau’s work from a less personal point of view, 
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but her convictions concerning the woman remained unchanged. 
A paragraph in her journal for June, 1849, although obviously 
designed to pay tribute where tribute was due, reaffirms her 
earlier judgments and seems to set forth with some care her dis- 
passionate conclusions: 


June, 1849. 

I have been running over Harriet Martineau’s Eastern Travel. 
It is full of the wonderful scene painting in which she seems to 
excel all writers. She does not cast the spell of poetry as Fanny 
Butler does over the beauty that inspires her, but there is a 
clearness of outline, strong mastery and most vivid touches that 
light up the distant and unknown, as lightning does the dark 
night. f am offended by the perpetual intrusions of her vanity, 
which leads her to fancy some peculiar felicity in whatever she 
does and sees. She has more courage, more skill, more sagacity, 
more knowledge, more er, — physical, moral, intellectual — 
than any other traveler, but with all this there is vast interest in 
her relation — wherever your interest does not d on faith 
in her accuracy. Her details are sometimes in y interesting; 
everything, but her antiquarian theological and historical specu- 
lations. She is a rare example of strength without soundness, vigor 
and boldness without truth. And what a contrast to the manly, 
modest, unpretending, self-forgetting and achieving Layard. 


THE ATTACK ON NORRIDGEWOCK 
1724 


FANNIE HARDY ECKSTORM 


F anything startlingly new could be said about the old fight at 
Norridgewock, in which Father Sebastian Rasles * lost his life, 
it would seem to be that the Jesuit was disliked by many of his 
own Indians. His champions would spring forward in his defense, 
quoting the contemporary accounts in the Jesuit Relations. But 


1 Fifteen spellings of the name have been noted in preparing this paper. 
Dr. John Gilmary Shea adopted Rale, from his signature; Father Schuyler 
and Sister M. Celeste Leger prefer the same. M. Goyau uses Racle, from the 
birth certificate. Following the Lettres Edifiantes, Pickering in the Diction- 
ary, and Bishop Fenwick on the monument at Norridgewock, I take Rasles. 
Contemporary usage commonly made two syllables of the word, Governor 
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if it could be shown that these documents are heavily falsified and 
were mere propaganda to cover a disastrous defeat, and that even 
the true age of Father Rasles was not known until two cen- 
turies after his death,? we should have a full measure of what 
passes for news. 

For two hundred years, very nearly, historians, depending upon 
these documents, have pictured Father Rasles as a meek and 
saintly martyr, adored by his dusky neophytes, facing a rabble of 
English soldiers, and falling, pierced by a hail of bullets, at the 
foot of the village cross, surrounded by seven of his converts who 
tried to shield him with their own bodies. Few have questioned 
the story.* In giving it a new and unfamiliar turn, it should be 
definitely understood that the character of Father Rasles is not 
called into question. The purpose of this paper is to expose a 
fiction about him, built up after his death by the French authori- 
ties for political purposes. Father Rasles was an exceptionally able 
and devoted man, who spent his life in unselfish, hazardous work. 
His love of country and devotion to his own faith have been ac- 
knowledged freely by those who were neither of his nation nor 
his religion. His fame rests safely on the facts of his life even after 
the fictions have been stripped away from the circumstances of 
his death. 

Considering the great reputation which Father Rasles has al- 
ways had for his influence over the Indians, it comes as a surprise 
to discover that many Indians to-day, over a wide range of coun- 


Hutchinson, in two spellings and Governor Vaudreuil, in three, agreeing on 
this. In quotations, the spelling used by the author is followed. 

I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to my colleague in ballad study, 
Mr. Phillips Barry, of Cambridge, for going through all the Catholic histori- 
cal periodicals in Harvard College Library and selecting those which had 
anything bearing on the episode in question. Through his kindness I was 
enabled to examine material otherwise inaccessible to me. 

2 M. Georges Goyau, member of the French Academy, has discovered that 
Father Rasles was born January 4, 1652. The baptismal register is in the 
church of Sainte-Bénigne, Pontarlier, France. 

# On the other hand, the ablest Catholic historians have not been the ones 
to advocate this view. Sixty years ago the scholarly and fair-minded John 
Gilmary Shea abandoned the popular theory and accepted “ the fact that he 
[Rale] was killed in a cabin from which a vigorous defense was made”: 
Charlevoix, Histoire de la Nouvelle France (Paris, 1744), (J. G. Shea, Editor, 
1871), V, 280, note. Father Henry Schuyler and Sister M. Celeste Leger, more 
recently, accept the same view. 
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try, hate his name bitterly. For more than two hundred years 
their ancestors and they have been accusing Father Rasles of hav- 
ing been the cause of the destruction of their old home and the 
dispersion of their tribe. These are the descendants of the ancient 
Norridgewocks, to whom Rasles was a missionary. Well as my 
own family had known the Indians of Maine for generations, I 
had never suspected that any such feeling existed until August, 
1930. Then, seated one day on the steps of a general store in 
Washington County, Maine, I happened to chat with an old 
Passamaquoddy Indian who, with his load of baskets, was wait- 
ing for the mail-stage. The man was friendly and talked freely, 
though a stranger, and when he discovered that I under- 
stood the old traditions and beliefs of his people, he suddenly 
and most unexpectedly launched into a dramatic account of 
the death of Father Rasles. I took down his story just as he 
gave it. 

His ancestor, he said, a man of mature years, with four or five 
married children at the time of the fight, was a shaman, or medi- 
cine man, with clairvoyant powers. That this shaman, his two 
sons-in-law, and two or three sons, with their wives — five canoes 
in all — escaped the massacre, was due to a vision. 


He dreamed and seen it. “ We all goin’ be killed off, let’s go Pen- 
obscot.” He called all old people together, told ‘em they'd been 
sold, was all of ‘em goin’ be destroyed by English. Priest was goin’ 
call all of ‘em to church to hear word from away — all of ‘em must 
be there. Then English would come. But people said: “ Soctomah 
all time whining, all time fearing! Nobody can come here, kill 
us all off!” —“ All right!"””—Then took all family, went off on 
Friday; went down to Boothbay Sat’day night; said, “Stay on 
island in Boothbay Harbor.” He eat no supper, no breakfast, hold 
head down, wouldn’t speak. After ten o’clock held up head, said: 
“Too bad; all over; all our folks dead now; all killed off by 
English and Mohawks.” They was all in church, didn’t see enemy. 
Woman had sick child, stayed home; went to door to empty some- 
thing and seen ’em all around church; screamed, and they come 
out of church and was killed. Three of ‘em escaped. When got 
Oldtown they says: “ Soctomah, ef we took your word, we all 
escaped.” Old priest sold ‘em out. Had beaver hat full of silver 
money from English to get ‘em together where English could kill 
‘em. All in Father Fatimore’s book! He got pictures of place and 
fighting. Old priest he was goin’ sell out Sellen 
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Father Vetromile’s Indian Good Book does have a picture of 
the attack at Norridgewock, but he did not intend that it should 
be used as evidence in support of this wild tale. The charge 
against Rasies is absurd — his dearest enemies knew that he was 
incorruptible. Though I saw the Indian again the next year and 
took down his story once more, it was manifestly something not 
to be spread abroad. I should not have returned to the subject 
had I not come upon it again quite unexpectedly. The story was 
already in print, and with unimpeachable authority to back it. 

Dr. Frank G. Speck, who speaks the Algonkin dialects fluently 
and has the confidence of the Indians, writes in one of the gov- 
ernment reports on ethnology: 

Much has been written, both by French and English historians, 
showing that Father Rasles was murdered and mutilated by the 
English in this unfortunate massacre, but another version of the 


affair is related by the Wawenock informant. In this it is claimed 
that Rasles secretly betrayed the mission to the English.‘ 


Then, in a foot-note, Dr. Speck gives the story as he heard it at 
Bécancour, near Quebec, in 1912, from descendants of the an- 
cient Wawenocks of Maine, who were involved with the Nor- 
ridgewocks in their disaster. 

The legend runs as follows: When the English came to Norridge- 
wock the French priest sold the Indians to the English. The 
English gave him a bag of gold and they promised that he should 
not be killed when the attack was made. On that day he called the 
Indians into the church, but one of the old women (the Malecite 
call her Pukdjinsqwess) warned them not to go, as she had had a 
presentiment of trouble. Her folks ridiculed her, saying that she 
was silly with old age. When they had gathered in the church the 
English attacked and the old woman was the only one to escape, 
taking with her her grandchild on a cradle board and swimming 
Kennebec River. The rest of the people were killed. During the 
massacre one of the Indians tomahawked or shot Rasles in re- 
venge. The same story, strange to say, is well known among the 
Penobscot and the Malecite. Among the Penobscot there are sup- 
posed descendants of this grandchild, whose name was Bamzi, 
according to an historical legend. 


In June, 1932, I heard the same story again, this time from a 
very aged Penobscot Indian woman, who said that she was the 


* Bureau of Ethnology, Forty-third Annual Report (Washington, 1925- 
1926) , 172, 173: “ Wawenock Myth Texts from Maine.” 
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grandchild of the baby saved on the cradle-board, who became 
Chief Francis Joseph of the Passamaquoddy tribe, the friend and 
ally of Colonel John Allan in the Revolution. Six families, in all, 
came across by land to the Penobscot and were three weeks in 
getting to Machias. Her uncle, who told her the story, said he 
had it from his grandmother, the woman who saved the baby; but 
the grandmother’s name was forgotten. I did not suggest Puk- 
djinsqwess — that would have been an insult; for Pukdjinsqwess 
was the worst old witch in the Indian mythology. Nor did I push 
any inquiry about Rasles, Indian etiquette enjoining considera- 
tion for the very aged, to whom one should not suggest themes 
which might be disagreeable to them. She said that the English 
were discovered by an old woman who went out to collect fire- 
wood; that the people were all in church at the time, and the 
priest was killed first of all, and then the church was set on fire. 

There is still another version of the story, probably fragmen- 
tary, but proof that the tale is no recent invention. In 1845, Dr. 
Convers Francis wrote of Norridgewock: 


A tradition is sometimes mentioned in that neighborhood that 
when the English troops reached Rale’s village, the Indians and 
their priest were all in their church, engaged in some religious 
service; and that the English, before they were aware of their 
danger, rushed in and cut them all down without mercy, priest 
and people, in the midst of their solemnities. I know not the 
slightest historical evidence for such a story.* 


If Dr. Francis heard anything about Rasles having sold his peo- 
ple for money, he wisely decided not to repeat it, knowing that 
it could not be true; but here is our Indian legend as it must have 
been told before the Revolution to the early settlers of Anson, 
Stark, and Norridgewock by the Indians lingering around when 
the white pioneers first came. 

Indian traditions should not be taken too seriously; but a story 
which is known to-day from Quebec to Passamaquoddy Bay, from 
the St. John River to the Penobscot, which has been a continu- 
ous tradition for two centuries, and a close family tradition at 


5 Lives of John Ribault, Sebastian Rale, and William Palfrey (Boston, 
1845): Volume vu, Second Series, of The Library of American Biography, 
Jared Sparks, Editor, 159-333: “ Life of Sebastian Rale, Missionary to the In- 
dians,” by Convers Francis. 
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that, must have something behind it. The fact that all the ver- 
sions reported agree in the wholly unhistoric detail of the people 
and the priest being together in the church when the attack was 
made, indicates a spread from a common focus, probably Nor- 
ridgewock itself, instead of a drift across country: this would place 
the date at about the time when the tribe tried to gather again at 
its old home, in 1728. It is now known among four widely-sepa- 
rated tribes, speaking four different dialects,* proof enough of 
that tenacious Indian grip upon an ancient grudge, carried so far 
as even to make an Indian the slayer of his own priest. Inaccurate 
as it is, the legend can not be lightly dismissed. Yet there is an 
universal belief that during his lifetime Father Rasles was almost 
worshipped by his Indians. Can the contradiction be explained? * 

Though the personal prestige of the French missionaries among 
the Indians was great, and Father Rasles through many years 
enjoyed a popularity which he earned well with his unremitting 
sacrifices for them,* yet when the French government, after the 
treaty of Utrecht, used its missionaries to stir up Indian war with 
the English in time of peace, the Indians, understanding that 
they were the pawns in a political game, exhibited a spirit of 
revolt which was alarming.* They had come to distrust their 
priests and said openly that they lied.*° Though the missionaries 

* Wawenock, St. Francis, Penobscot, Passamaquoddy; also Malecite, if one 
wishes to distinguish it from the last named. 

7 Space forbids full documentation of what follows, and preference is 
given to authorities easily accessible in libraries, instead of to references to 
the archives in London, Paris, and Boston. The Reuben Gold Thwaites edition 
of the Jesuit Relations is used throughout; the Shea edition of Charlevoix. 
The Massachusetts archives are largely reprinted in Maine Historical Collec- 
tions, Documentary Series; the Paris archives by Dr. E. B. O'Callaghan, in 
Documents relative to the Colonial History of New York (Albany, 1855-1861) ; 


papers in the Public Record Office by J. P. Baxter in Pioneers of New 
France in New England (Albany, 1894) . 

& Thomas Hutchinson, a contemporary, pays a generous tribute to Rasles: 
History of Massachusetts (Boston, 1795), ", 238-239. The tribute reflects 
Charlevoix, whose account of the tragedy Hutchinson prints in full, side by 
side with the official English record, which he checked up by conversation with 
Jeremiah Moulton, who took the town and lived until 1765. 

* Hutchinson, History of Massachusetts, 11, 200. 

10 Letter of Captain Joseph Heath and John Minot, surveyors, written 
May 1, 1719, just after their return from Norridgewock: Maire Historical 
Society Collections, Second Series, Documentary History, 1x, 447: 2 Collections, 
Massachusetts Historical Society, vim, 264; Baxter, Pioneers, 91, 92. See also 
“ Journal of the Reverend Joseph Baxter, missionary 1717-1721," in New 
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held control, they were losing their popularity; if they should lose 
their power to compel obedience, the government fully realized 
that however much the French might recut and sew the bound- 
aries of Acadia,"* the English would soon hold Maine and would 
eventually drive France out of her more northerly possessions. 
The more desperately the priests worked for France, the more 
firmly did their own Indians oppose them. There is ample docu- 
mentary evidence on the French side to support the Indian tradi- 
tion that Rasles was unpopular with a large faction of his own 
Indians. Upon what, then, rests the belief that they almost wor- 
shipped him? Upon four contemporary French documents — 
and innumerable uncritical repetitions of the same. 

Of the four, three are printed in both French and English in 
the Thwaites edition of the Jesuit Relations; the fourth is in 
Charlevoix’s L’Histoire de la Nouvelle France.** The array of 


England Historical and Genealogical Register, xxi, 56; Shea, Charlevoix, v, 
268, note, clears Baxter of the charges made in the “ Letter to his Nephew,” 
Jesuit Relations, txvu, 96-101, of attempting to proselytize the Indian children. 

11 Fixing the limits of Acadia is like bounding a cloud. Louis XIV gave 
the Sieur d’Aulnay de Charnizay “ Acadia . . . from the Great River St. Law- 
rence . . . as far as Virginia [that is, Massachusetts].” In 1681, du Chesneau, 
intendent of France, says the English territory “extends from the River 
Pentagouet [Penobscot], which is in Acadia. . . .” New York Colonial Docu- 
ments, Ix, 165. In 1697, the treaty of Ryswick placed St. George’s River as the 
boundary. In 1698, Governor Villebon claims the Kennebec as the limit: New 
York Colonial Documents, 1x, 92, note. In 1718, the Indians claim west to 
Casco Bay: New York Colonial Documents, 1x, 878. In 1720, Father Aubéry 
wishes it understood that Acadia consists of the peninsula of Nova Scotia only: 
New York Colonial Documents, 1x, 895. But in 1725 the Indians say they have 
a right to the land as far west as the Connecticut River: Begon to Count Mau- 
repas, 21 April: New York Colonial Documents, x, 943. Three weeks later 
Lovewell’s Fight cropped their combs. The English patents held to 45 degrees, 
or well above Norridgewock. Dr. William Douglas states the case fairly: 
“ Father Ralle, a late ingenious Jesuit and French Missionary with the New- 
England Abnaquie Indians, about 26 Years since, did kindle a War or Insur- 
rection of those Indians in New England; by inculcating that they held their 
Lands of God and Nature in succeeding Generations, that Fathers could not 
alienate the Earth from their Sons”: Summary, Historical and Political, 
1 (Boston, 1749), 160. On this basis the French had as little right as the 
English in North America. 

12 In detail, the four contemporary accounts are: Rasles, “ Letter to his 
Nephew,” October 15, 1722: Jesuit Relations, txvu, Number cxciv, 85-119; 
Rasles, “ Letter to his Brother,” October 12, 1723: Jesuit Relations, xvu, Num- 
ber cxcvm, 133-229; Pére de la Chasse, “ Letter to a Brother Jesuit,” October 
29, 1724: Jesuit Relations, txvu, Number cxcvin, 231-247; Charlevoix, History 
of New France (1871) , v, chapter xx. 
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authority seems overwhelming — the royal historiographer of 
New France, the head of the Jesuit order there, and Rasles him- 
self. All these testify to the unbounded devotion of the Indians 
to their missionary. But when we examine the evidence itself, it is 
less imposing. Invaluable as was his work, Charlevoix was no his- 
torian — Governor Shute, of Massachusetts, described him as “ one 
Charlevoix who comes from the Court of France in the quality of 
an Inspector to make Memoirs on Acady and Missisipi and the 
other Countrys thereabouts,” ** and his history of the Norridge- 
wock tragedy is a mere recrudescence of the other documents, plus 
some unpardonable falsifications of his own. Dr. Shea’s foot-note 
to the chapter is judicious: “ Charlevoix’s arrangement here is 
singularly confusing. He has already treated of Abenaqui matters 
down to 1725, and now recurs to 1714. Apparently the history was 
completed before Rale’s death, and the matter subsequently in- 
troduced.” ** 

Of the letters, no one seems to have observed that they are not 
private letters at all, but informal articles clearly intended for 
publication in the Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses, écrites des Mis- 
sions Etrangéres, par quelques Missionaires de la Compagnie de 
Jesus; the ascription to particular persons is a mere literary de- 
vice. The fact that not one of the three was printed until 1726, 
two years after the death of Rasles, leaves the dates upon them at 
least open to suspicion. The date of printing does not prove that 
Rasles did not write the two letters assigned to him, but it makes 
it very difficult to prove that he did write them. “ I can no longer 
refuse the affectionate entreaties which you have made, in all 
your letters,” ** is the beginning of the letter to his brother; and 
forthwith he starts out with the date of his sailing from France 
more than thirty-two years before. If he had written home before, 
they would hardly be interested in the date of his voyage and 
early experiences; if he had not, a familiar letter of about fifteen 
thousand words is breaking the barrier of his silence with a 
cataract of correspondence. Clearly the letter was for publication. 

But any one who acknowledges so much and still insists that 


18 Public Record Office, London, “ Colonel Shute to Lords Commissioners 
for Trade and Plantations,” Boston, March 13, 1721: Baxter, Pioneers, 304. 

14 Charlevoix, New France, v, 303, note. 

15 Jesuit Relations, Lxvu, 133. 
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Father Rasles wrote the letter, has grasped a dilemma with very 
sharp horns when once he comes to an examination of the con- 
tents. “ Au commencement de Juin, et lorsque la neige est presque 
toute fondue, ils stment du skam8nar [Indian corn],” he writes 
to his brother.** And Goyau, following Rochemonteix," inter- 
prets this as referring to Norridgewock: “C’était une paroisse 
ambulante que la paroisse de Nanrantsouak.” But when, pray, 
did the snow ever lie on cultivated land in Maine till the first of 
June? It is gone two months before. 

In the same letter the writer says that in the fall, “ jusqu’aprés 
la Toussaints,” the Indians go a second time to the seashore and 
enjoy good living. “ Outre les grands poissons, les coquillages et 
les fruits, ils trouvent des outardes, des canards, et toutes sortes 
de gibiers, dont la Mer est toute couverte.” * They stay there 
until “vers ia Purification, ou au plus tard le Mercredi des Cen- 
dres.” One wonders at this abundance of big fish, ducks, and 
game, but particularly of fruits on the Maine seacoast in midwin- 
ter; but the word outardes, translated “ bustards,” alone concerns 
us. We have no bustards in North America; but the Indian word, 
which Rasles himself renders as outarde}® is the Abnaki name of 
the wild goose. Any modern Indian will give the same word for 
the wild goose; while a French-Canadian to-day will give you 
outarde. “ The identity of this bird is placed beyond question by 
the descriptions of it given by Lescarbot, and especially by 
Denys,” says Professor W. F. Ganong.*° But we have no wild geese 
on the Maine coast in winter; we all have seen them flying south 
in the fall and have heard their honking as they came back in the 
spring. Between All Saints (November 1) and Candlemas (Feb- 
ruary 2) , or cven Ash Wednesday, Rasles’s Indians could not have 
feasted on wild geese — as the letter says. 

If, after thirty years of living in Maine, Father Rasles could 


16 Jesuit Relations, Lxvu, 142. 

17 Georges Goyau, “ Le P. Sebastian Racle,” Revue d’Histoire des Missions 
(September, 1924) 168, quoting Rochemonteix, Les Jesuites et la Nouvelle 
France en XVIIe Siécle (Paris, 1896) , 1, 240, note. 

18 Jesuit Relations, Lxvu, 218. 

18 Abnaki Dictionary, 393, oiseaux; 496, outarde. 

20 W. F. Ganong, The Identity of the Animals and Plants Mentioned by 
the Early Voyagers to Eastern Canada and Newfoundland: Transactions, Royal 
Society of Canada, Third Series, 11 (1910) , section 11, 229. 
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have made two such unpardonable blunders in one letter, what 
dependence can we put on his other statements? If he did not 
write the letter himself, its autobiographical value entirely disap- 
pears. It may be interesting, it may contain much that is correct, 
but it is not what it pretends to be: it is no longer trustworthy. 
The fact that it was not printed until two years after his death, and 
three years after it is supposed to have been written, adds to the 
difficulties of defending it. One notes also that after thirty years 
spent in Maine, the writer of this letter, if he were Rasles, goes 
back to his brief two-year sojourn in Illinois and fills a very large 
part of the letter with an account of the customs and traditions 
of the Illinois Indians, from whom Charlevoix had just returned 
after an extended stay “ to make Memoirs.” The only evidence 
any one has brought forward to show that Rasles ever went to the 
western Indians is Charlevoix’s statement. Charlevoix’s chro- 
nology of Rasles is that he arrived at Quebec, October 23, 1689; 
lived at St. Francis de Sales in Quebec until 1691; then for two 
years was sent io the Illinois Indians; and after that was recalled 
to the Abnakis of Maine. “ Il y fonda, en 1694, la mission Nan- 
rantsouak,” ** and from that time to his death in 1724, he lived in 
Maine. The statements of Charlevoix are not challenged, al- 
though he did not know Rasles’s age, and, using his own dates, 
did not reckon correctly the length of time Rasles had been in 
America; but they meet a curious obstacle of Rasles’s own mak- 
ing. At the head of the famous Dictionary, in place of a title, is 
written in Rasles’s own hand: “ 1691. Il y a un an que je suis 
parmi les Sauvages, je commence 4 mettre en ordre en forme de 
dictionaire les mots que j'apprens.” In the very year, therefore, 
when he is transferred to Illinois, he begins his Dictionary. Did he 
begin it in the St. Francis dialect and then set it aside for years and 
resume in Abnaki? Why, if he was among the Illinois, did he not 
shift to their tongue, that being also an Algonkin language? 
There had been no copying from another book into this: the in- 
scription is so old that, in 1894, when Dr. E. C. Cummings exam- 
ined the dictionary, he had to use a lens in reading this heading.” 


21 Goyau, “ Le P. Sebastian Racle,” 166, quoting Rochemonteix, m1, 440, 
note 2. 

22 E. C. Cummings, “ The Rasles Dictionary,” read December 12, 1894, 
before the Maine Historical Society. 
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After using the dictionary almost daily for years, I have found 
nothing but Maine Abnaki Indian in it. Was Rasles ever in Il- 
linois? If we have only Charlevoix’s word for it, is that sufficient? 
What if, knowing too little of the Maine Abnakis to write enter- 
tainingly of them, he invented the western episode in order to 
draw upon his own experiences? 

We are not interested in proving that Rasles did not write the 
autobiographical letters, or that Charlevoix probably did write 
them. We do undertake to show that there exists a reasonable 
doubt of their authenticity, sufficient to make the statements in 
them as to Rasles’s great personal popularity with the Indians in 
his later years of much less value than has been supposed. There 
may be some historic ground for the Indian tradition. 

Of the eulogistic letter of de la Chasse and the later redaction 
of it by Charlevoix in his history, it may be said with emphasis 
that it is a string of falsehoods. It was deliberately made up to 
send to France, when Vaudreuil and de la Chasse found that they 
had lost the most important outpost of France toward New Eng- 
land. Twenty years later Charlevoix printed it, not only with- 
out corrections, but with the enlargement of some of the most 
offensive details. By the time that letter was written, both Vaud- 
reuil and de la Chasse knew that there were not eleven hundred 
English and Indians engaged in the fight, as they say — and be- 
cause they wrote out “ onze cens,” it can not be a numerical mis- 
print for one hundred, as Shea suggests.** De la Chasse had him- 
self been a missionary to the Abnakis for about twenty years ** 
and he was in Norridgewock in July, 1721 ** and he knew that the 
alluvial fields near Norridgewock were corn-fields. He should not 
have spoken of the “dense thickets with which that Village is 
surrounded,” nor have said that “it was not enclosed with pali- 





28 Charlevoix, New France, v, 278; Jesuit Relations, txvu, 232. 

24 “The Missionaries and Father de la Chasse, Superior-general of the 
Missions, who has been nearly twenty years among the Abenaquis ” — Memoir 
respecting the Abenaquies of Acadia. 1718: New York Colonial Documents, ix, 
879. Vaudreuil and Begon to Louis XV, 1721 (Ibid., 1x, 904), say he was at 
three Abnaki villages. He served many years at Oldtown, and the Newberry 
Library, Chicago, has his original census of several hundred Indians, made at 
Castine, 1709. 

25 At the conference at Arrowsick. [Georgetown], to reach which he had 
to pass through Norridgewock both coming and going. 
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sades.” ** We know to-day the plan of the town, the number of 
houses, the situation of the church, and the height of the pali- 
sades.** The English plan of attack is consistent with the plan of 
the town, but the French account is not. Neither the French, none 
of whom was there except the priest, nor the fleeing Indians could 
have known that “ more than two thousand gun shots ” were fired 
by the English; ** or that the body of the missionary had been 
“ percé de mille coups” [coups de fusil], or even by one per cent. 
of a thousand bullets, the English would hardly have cared to 
remove the cassock from the body; and they would have been 
hypercritical if, having done so, they had tossed it aside merely 
because it was threadbare. “ They threw it again upon his body, 
and it was sent to us at Quebec.” ** The best proof the Indians 
could show that their priest was dead, would be the garment he 
habitually wore; but here de la Chasse is only confirming the 
English claim that Rasles was killed by a single bullet through 
the head, which left his much-worn garb whole and unstained. 
The rest of the story about the mutilation of his body by the Eng- 
lish may be judged by this sample. 

It is not necessary to dispute the details of Pére de la Chasse’s 
and Charlevoix’s fiction; the English and French archives give 
ample proof of what happened, why it was such an overwhelming 
calamity to the French, and why de la Chasse, the superior of the 
Jesuits, and Vaudreuil, the governor, were at their wits’ ends as 
to how to meet the crisis. Vaudreuil was a very old man, past the 
age for prompt action,*® and de la Chasse, who was efficient, reso- 
lute, and the real head in this war, took the lead,** pushing the 


26 Jesuit Relations, txvul, 233; also Report of Vaudreuil to the Minister, 
28 November, 1724: New York Colonial Documents, 1x, 937. 

27 In the Maine Historical Society, Portland, among the original “ Pejep- 
scot Papers,” vi, Number 50, is a large map of the whole Kennebec River 
from Norridgewock to the mouth, made in 1719 by Captain Joseph Heath 
and John Minot, the surveyors. Parkman is wrong in saying, in A Half Cen- 
tury of Conflict, 1, 218, that the map was made in 1716. Upon this map is 
drawn the town of Norridgewock, with a written description of seventy-one 
words beside it. The palisades were “ Built with Round Loggs nine foot Long 
one end set into the Ground.” 

28 Jesuit Relations, Lxvu, 235. 29 Jesuit Relations, Lxvi, 243. 

30 Governor Vaudreuil died October 10, 1725, aged eighty-four years. 

31 Maine Historical Collections, Documentary Series, x, 241, 242: “ Letter 
of Samuel Thaxter and William Dudley, Commissioners about a Peace to 
Lieutenant Governor Dummer, dated Montreal, 26 March, 1725.” See also 
Baxter, Pioneers, 352. 
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governor to one side, even while appearing to defer to him. It was 
more than three months after the attack on Norridgewock before 
the governor made his report to France: 


. . . The Village was surprised on the 23rd of August last. The 
English accompanied by some Indians, called La Porcelaine, 
arrived there under cover of the long grass and brushwood with 
which the environs were filled, and came on the cabins unawares. 
This village was without palisades and the Narantsouans con- 
sidered themselves sufficiently secure there in consequence of the 
care they took to send out scouts. . . . The Narantsouans then 
in the village numbered fifty warriors. Those who were not hit 
by the bullets which riddled the bark of the wigwams,*? having 
immediately rushed to arms, made a few moments resistance, cry- 
ing to the women and children to fly to the river, which was yet 
oO 33 

Father Rlle, the ancient missionary of the Abenakis . . . went 
out of his house on hearing the noise, but the moment he made 
his appearance, the English fired a volley at him by which he was 
immediately killed. Those of the Indians who possessed not the 
courage to resist, fled towards the river as soon as they perceived 
that the Father was slain.** The bravest [I’eslittes — les élites] of 
the warriors who had held out a long time against the English, 
seeing that they were on the a of being surrounded, flung 
themselves into the river like all the rest, and the English Indians 
pursued them to the water’s edge with their shots.** Firing, as 
they did, unimpeded, against a mass of frightened people who 
were crossing a river, some in canoes and some swimming, it is 
surprising that a single man should have escaped. They killed in 
this action only 7 men, 7 women, 14 children and wounded 14 
persons very slightly. The mass of the village which escaped 
amounts to 150 persons, among whom there still remain 29 war- 
riors. . . .% 


32 The English reports state particularly that the troops were forbidden 
to shoot into the wigwams at random. Lead was too heavy to be carried so far 
and shot away wastefully. 

33 The fact that the way to the river was open bears out the English ac- 
counts that the river-gate of the town was purposely left open for the 
Indians’ flight — the north, east, and south gates, only, being invested. 

34 The English accounts say that Rasles was one of the last killed. The 
orders were to take him alive. Not an Indian knew just when he was killed. 

85 There were only three Indians with the English — Old Christian, his 
brother, Jeremy Queach (who was killed by Mogg), and his son, Young 
Christian. 

36 “ Vaudreuil to the Minister,” 28 November, 1724: New York Colonial 
Documents, 1x, 936, ff. ; 

In explanation of “some Indians called La Porcelaine,” Dr. O'Callaghan 
suggested that this might be the name of a squaw who guided the English. 
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This is the official report to the government. We find under the 
date of 24 April, 1725, an abstract of the letter, clearly intended 
for the minister, in case the original letter was lost in passage. 
This abstract repeats the essential points.*’ 

The governor speaks of the brushwood and the grass and the 
undefended cabins — but he is not the first to do it. A month be- 
fore, in his letter of October 29, Father de la Chasse, in his “ Let- 
ter to a Brother Jesuit ” had said the same things; the governor is 
copying the priest — and we know now that what the priest was 
saying was not true. Moreover, we may be quite sure that he knew 
at the time that what he wrote was not the truth. Sixty-seven 
days by the French calendar ** had elapsed since the attack on 


But no squaw was of the party, and it needed no guides, the English knowing 
the route perfectly well. Hodges’s “ Synonymy of Indian Tribes": Handbook 
of the American Indian, u, Appendix, shows no such tribe as La Porcelaine, 
and we know that the three Indians on the expedition were all Mohawks. 
French informers, perhaps, had reported that the English were employing 
Indians from the south, Narragansetts, Gay Head, or Montauk Point Indians. 
We find that Captain Bourne had a company of them, and a letter from 
Lieutenant-Governor Dummer to Captain Westbrook, undated but clearly of 
September, 1724, says: “ Upon sight hereof you must forthwith dismiss Cap- 
tain Bournes Company of Indians and send them hither in one of the 
Sloops That so they may lose no Time for Following the Whale Fishery, which 
is agreable to my Promise made to them at Enlisting ": Maine Historical Col- 
lections, Documentary Series, x, 225. This clearly describes Indians from some 
of the islands south of Rhode Island. Now it was in this region that the mak- 
ing of peage, or wampum used as money, was carried on as an industry, en- 
couraged by the Plymouth Colony, who introduced it as a medium of trade 
with the Kennebeck Indians. W. Wallace Tooker, in his Indian Names for 
Long Island (Algonquian Series, Number 4, 1901), gives a good account of 
the traffic, the makers of the peage, and the place-names on Long Island re- 
sulting from it. It is nowhere stated that these Indians were called “ the Bead- 
makers” but it is probable, the more so as an old French dictionary defines 
“ porcelaine ” not only as china, but as “ sea-snail, or Venus shell, purple fish, 
pursiain.” The wampum was made from parts of the periwinkle, and the 
purple spot in the quahog, Venus mercenaria, thus fairly supporting the 
hypothesis that by La Porcelaine, the French meant the southern allies of 
the English, the whale-fishing Indians of Montauk, Gay Head, or the Vineyard. 

But if this be so, it is strong evidence of the wholly fictitious character of 
the French report. There were no such Indians in the attack on Norridge- 
wock; but it was assumed that merely because such Indians were just then 
enlisted under Captain Bourne they went on the expedition against Norridge- 
wock. This was not so. 

37 New York Colonial Documents, 1x, 945. 

38 At this time the French calendar was eleven days ahead of the English 
calendar. The French date the fight August 23, the English usually, even 
to-day, leave it in “ old style” as August 12. 
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the village, and this letter of de la Chasse is the first mention of it 
by the French that we find. And sixty-seven days was ample time, 
after allowing for the slow progress of the destitute Indians, for 
sending a party from Quebec to Norridgewock to investigate and 
for its return, and then for sending messengers even to Boston to 
get the English side of the story. For an unincumbered party of 
messengers it was no fifteen days’ journey from Norridgewock to 
Quebec, as the “Letter to a Brother Jesuit” relates; * in the 
fall, five days should suffice. Nor was it so great a distance as 
* we may think to go from Quebec (by the inland Indian routes, 
used in their raiding) *° to Boston, where the French had their 
informers. In due place we shall produce evidence hard to dis- 
pute that de la Chasse and the governor had information from 
English sources and were not depending, as has always been as- 
sumed, upon the exaggerated reports of frightened Indians. Their 
story was deliberately contrived to cover the loss of their strongest 
fortified Indian town, destroyed in an attack by daylight, when 
it was full of warriors, by a small troop of the enemy. 

The official report expresses no grief over Father Rasles’s death. 
“ An old missionary of the Abenakis,” the governor describes him 
—not a word of praise, nothing that de la Chasse had just writ- 
ten about his self-devotion in drawing the fire of the English upon 
himself, about the seven brave champions, about his falling at 
the foot of the cross. To Vaudreuil, Rasles was only a superannu- 
ated priest (five years older than de la Chasse said) who had 
failed in the task appointed him. 

The only other reference to Rasles in the French official docu- 
ments which is of importance here, is in the Memoir of 1718, 
which is unsigned but seems to have been done by de la Chasse: * 


Father Rale, Missionary at Naurantsoak, did, indeed, make some 
efforts to prevent this settlement [of the English on the Kenne- 
bec], the consequences of which he foresaw, but he did not con- 
sider himself bound to make any stronger demonstrations because 


39 Jesuit Relations, -xvu, 196. 

40 In the Massachusetts Historical Society is an original scout map, drawn 
by Captain Joseph Bean, February 1740-1741, which shows diagrammatically 
the routes “ where the French and Indians come uppon our Fronteers.” 

41 “Memoir respecting the Abenaquies of Acadia. 1718,” in New York 
Colonial Documents, ix, 878, ff. The memoir is unsigned, but internal evidence 
indicates Father de la Chasse as the author. 
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it would be a useless risk of his own life; the English would not 
be the less established, and aware of the Jesuit’s designs against 
them, would have done him serious harm. He knew that a price 
had been set on the head of his confrére, Father Aubry, for the 
same reason, at the os of the last war, but the Father suc- 
ceeded in removing the English and had nothing to fear from 
any of the Abenaquis; circumstances which no longer exist. 


The official French documents prove that de la Chasse’s ac- 
count of the destruction of Norridgewock was falsified, and noth- 
ing has been discovered to verify his story of the great personal 
prestige of Rasles.** Once we begin to inquire into the two auto- 
biographical letters, we become suspicious that they were pre- 
pared after Rasles’s death by some other person who arranged 
facts drawn from official reports still on file, personal recollec- 
tions of friends and parts of letters, to make very readable stories 
— not without value by any means, but lacking the authority (with 
which they have always been credited) as the genuine produc- 
tions of Rasles himself. One who has spent a lifetime in touch 
with the Maine woods and Maine Indians sees in these letters 
too many points indicating ignorance of Maine conditions to 


42 “Memoir of 1718,” 880. Father Rasles owes most of his fame to his 
enemies. Of the three most appreciative biographies of him, an orthodox min- 
ister wrote the first, an Episcopalian bishop the second, and a Unitarian divine 
the third. His enemies saved his dictionary from destruction, and it was they 
who printed it. Father Aubéry, on the other hand, being left to his friends, is 
unknown. 

43 In addition to the sources in the archives mentioned in note 7, the more 
recent studies by Father Schuyler and Sister M. Celeste Leger should be 
mentioned: American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, Records, 
XVIII, 121-154; 306-353; and Catholic Historical Review,1 (April, 1915) . “ The 
Catholic Indian Missions in Maine (1611-1820) ,” a doctoral thesis submitted 
by Sister M. Celeste Leger, M. A., (Catholic University of America, 1929) deals 
with Rasles, 75-81. 

44 Leger, “ Indian Missions,” 76, 77, note, cites a scrap of writing by Father 
Rasles which Governor Enoch Lincoln of Maine discovered more than a cen- 
tury ago in the Indian Dictionary. “In the manuscript dictionary of the 
Norridgewock language, compiled by Rallé, I found a small loose scrap of 
paper, from which I present a short extract, strikingly descriptive of his habits 
and temper. ‘ Here I am,’ says he, ‘in a cabin in the woods on the borders 
of the sea, where I find both crosses and religious observances among the 
Indians. At the dawn of morning I say the mass in a chapel made of the 
branches of a fir tree. The residue of the day I spend in visiting and consoling 
the savages: —a severe affliction to see so many famished persons without 
being able to relieve their hunger.’” 1 Maine Historical Collections, 1, 336. 
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accept them unchallenged. The alternative is to suppose that 
Rasles made the blunders and is, himself, untrustworthy. 

On de la Chasse’s representation it has been taken for granted 
that these Maine Indians were submissive, docile, tractable crea- 
tures, entirely obedient to their priest. Any one who has studied 
the official documents of the French knows better. Whoever wrote 
the “ Memoir of 1718” has left a vivid impression of the desperate 
situation of the French in Canada; he thoroughly understood the 
dangers threatening and the importance of holding the Norridge- 
wocks from becoming friendly to the English. The Indians were 
claiming all the Maine coast west of Casco Bay. 


It is for our interest to sustain them in their pretensions. In fact, 
it is the only means we possess to prevent the English establishing 
themselves throughout the entire country up to the height of land 
— that is, very near Quebec and Montreal. . . . More than half 
the tribe is already English by inclination, and retained only by 
Religion; their missionaries alone have the power, it is admitted, 
to persuade them to submit to the will of the Governor-general. 
4th. If matters be allowed to proceed ever so little in the course 
they have been for some time pursuing, New France will be 
bounded on the south by the River St. Lawrence. 


The writer goes on to tell a story about the Norridgewocks. 


However, the Indians of Naurautsoak ** beginning, last summer, 
to take some umbrage at their new guests [the English settlers] 
. . . deputed some among them to wait on the Marquis de Vaud- 
reuil . . . todemand of him, who called himself their father, and 
to whom they had always been submissive as children, whether he 
was disposed to assist them against the English in case of a rup- 
ture, as they had assisted him at the expense of their blood on 
every occasion that he had required them. The general assured 
them that he would never fail them in time of need. But what 
assistance, Father, will you give us? they asked. My children, an- 
swered Monsieur de Vaudreuil, I shall secretly send you some 
hatchets, some powder and lead. Is this the way, then, the Indians 
retorted, that a Father aids his children, and was it thus that we 
assisted you? A Father, they added, when he sees his son engaged 


45 Many are troubled by the innumerable spellings of the name the Eng- 
lish render as some form of Norridgewock and the French of Nanrantsoak. 
The two words are the same, and, properly pronounced, sound much alike. 
Rasles’s Naiiraiits8ak, with two dotted n’s to show nasals and a character for 
the English w, was not Nan-rant-soak, but Nah-lahts-wak, the r becoming 1 
in modern Abnaki and in many forms of the word, and the nasals strong. 
The English Nollidgewoc is a fair equivalent. Most of the variations are of 
no importance. 
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with an enemy stronger than he, comes forward to extricate his 
son, and tells the enemy that it is with him he has to do. Well, 
pe ay Monsieur de Vaudreuil, I will engage the other Indian 
tribes to furnish you aid. At these words the deputies retorted 
with an ironical laugh — Know, that we all who inhabit this vast 
continent will, whensoever we please, as long as we exist, unite 
to expel all foreigners from it, be they who they may. 

This declaration surprised the General. . . . 

The writer adds that the delegates “ took care to report through- 
out all the villages, and perhaps even with exaggeration, as is 
their wont, what had transpired at M. de Vaudreuil’s and the 
missionary assures us that the entire nation is dissatisfied, and 
nothing is wanting to make them adopt some untoward resolu- 
tion.” These are the Indians of Rasles’s own village, out of hand 
and mutinous.“ The writer adds: “ What will become of our- 
selves if these Indians be worsted, and the English become masters 
of their villages, some of which are in our midst?” It was a very 
dificult post which Father Rasles was appointed to hold, far 
more of a forlorn hope than de la Chasse represented in his “ Let- 
ter to a Brother Jesuit.” 

One feature of the situation which never has been noted is the 
frequent presence of Englishmen in Norridgewock at this time. 
From 1713 to 1722, when Dummer declared an Indian war, it 
was nominally a time of peace between France and England and 
their Indian allies, and people came and went. Captain Heath 
and Minot were there, mapping the Kennebec and taking notes 
of the town. Englishmen were there, building a church and a 
dwelling-house for Father Rasles, and the “ Jebis” he complains 
of bitterly was, it is known, Captain Jabez Bradbury, the com- 
mandant at Fort Richmond, who the next year was sent to Nor- 
ridgewock on a mission by the governor. Captain Joseph Bean, 
Captain John Gyles, and Captain Samuel Jordan were all more 
or less in the vicinity. These four men, Bean (or Bane) , Brad- 
bury, Gyles, and Jordan, were official interpreters as well as 
military officers, and at least three of them had learned the lan- 
guage in Indian captivity. The Indians liked and trusted them; 

46 “ Memoir of 1718,” 878, 880. 

47 There is ample evidence that the Indians did not always obey their 


priests. In his own last letter, Father Rasles says, “ They harken to all my 
Reasons aforegoing, but follow their own”: Baxter, Pioneers, 252. 
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Gyles was even rated as a chief** and he had his “ privat In- 
formar” in Quebec. It would be singular, indeed, if men like 
these did not have great influence with the peace party to coun- 
teract Rasles’s efforts and authority over the Indians. 

Another major obstacle which Rasles, in common with all the 
missionaries, encountered was the opposition of the Indian sha- 
mans, or medicine men. Many of them were rank impostors and 
some were clever charlatans; but many also were men of char- 
acter and capability, often gifted with occult powers. They were 
a sort of native priesthood, conducting ceremonial observances, 
preserving the traditional rituals and songs, receiving the revela- 
tions of the manitowak, or deities, and healing the sick. As physi- 
cians, their skill was negligible, though their intentions may have 
been good. But as to their telepathic and clairvoyant gifts, the 
testimony is too strong and various for any one to doubt that these 
powers were not uncommon among the Indians. As a class, they 
respected their own dignity and upheld their own privileges. As 
Parkman says, the shamans regarded priests as medicine men with 
beneficent “medicine” and superior fetishes.*° They felt that 
they themselves deserved some recognition from the priests, be- 
cause they all belonged to the same profession! No doubt Rasles’s 
duty required him not to recognize the shamans, but in the end 
this sealed his fate. Our Indian tradition eventually will match 
up with his own words to prove that the shaman’s warning of 
danger was known to Rasles. 

If the “ Memoir of 1718” admitted that Rasles had reason to be 
afraid of his own Indians, the situation did not improve after 
that date. The old men, when war broke out, were more and more 
desirous of peace with the English, and of the two factions into 
which the tribe was divided, the peace party was the stronger. 
This the French could not tolerate. By his sheer personal domina- 
tion and by his power of excommunication, which he threatened 
to use, Rasles held down the peace party and imposed his will 


48 “ We look upon Captain Gyles as a Captain of the Tribes in our Parts” 
—so declared an Indian in a conference at Boston on January 3, 1727-1728. 
Rasles, it need hardly be said, disliked Gyles: Baxter, Pioneers, 99. 

4° The “ private informer” was some trusted Indian (whom Gyles never 
names) , who travelled for him from the Maine coast to Quebec and reported 
what was said and done. - 

50 Francis Parkman, A Half Century of Conflict (Boston, 1892) , 1, 216. 
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upon the tribe." In his letter of February 7, 1720, to Captain 
Moody, he wrote: 


All debates in Indian's Councils, If I approve, it stands. If not 
It's eo or nulled. 

Any Treaty with the Governor, particularly that of Arrowsick 
is Null, If 1 don’t approve it, though the Indians have con- 
sented ° — 
and more in the same strain. He was not invited into the Indian 
councils, as we should infer from the autobiographical letters; he 
forced his way in. He wrote letters in the name of the Indians 
which they repudiated as not theirs, and at the Arrowsick confer- 
ence of 1721, he and de la Chasse, by their own representations, 
packed the cou » ‘l in a disgraceful manner.** It may be said that 
it was a necessiiy: ... 2y must win, or lose everything to the English. 
Fear drove them ou. 

The Indians resented these actions and said very bluntly, “ The 
Jesuit lied.” * Without arguing as to the facts of the case, their 
merely saying so shows that the father had lost much of his influ- 
ence over them: he was no longer ruling by love. Even more 
deeply did they resent another interference in their tribal mat- 
ters, which was regarded as an insult to the whole tribe. When, 
late in 1720, or early in the next year,®* the warlike chief Taxus, 
or Toxus, died, the majority of the tribe selected as his successor 
a leader inclined to peace with the English. This Rasles would 
not endure. He brushed aside the new chief, selected another ap- 
proved by himself, and arranged with the governor at Quebec to 
have his candidate received with salvos of musketry, while “ the 
degraded one” was publicly humiliated.** To browbeat our In- 
dians in this way was a dangerous procedure, only desperation or 

51 Rasles, “ Letter to Captain Moody,” February 7, 1720, which was read 
in council, in Boston, March 7, 1720. 

52 This is not so suavely expressed as the same substance in the “ Letter to 
his Nephew”: Jesuit Relations, txvu, 91. The conference at Arrowsick 
[Georgetown] here referred to was that of August 12, 1717. 

58 This conference at Arrowsick was held July 21, 1721: 2 Collections, 
Massachusetts Historical Society, vit, 25. Vaudreuil and Begon’s “ Report to 
the Ministry,” which tells the story, is given in French by Baxter, Pioneers, 
110-113. 54 See note 10. 

55 John Gyles, September 17, 1720, reported Toxus as sick: “there is a 


large Crue of them gon with thier Cieff toxsos to Canaday to have friars 
seremonys put on him.” 


sé Vaudreuil to Rasles, September 25, 1721: Baxter, Pioneers, 299-301. 
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insanity would have conceived the idea. After that Rasles could 
not fail to have plenty of enemies among his own Norridgewocks. 

It has been too generally assumed that this half-century struggle 
between the French and the English was primarily a religious 
strife, and that the English were animated by hatred of the 
Catholics.** It is true that, after a bitter experience, England had 
expelled the Jesuits from England and their own royal family 
along with them; that the French were sympathetically indignant 
at the impiety of the heretics; and that the feeling on both sides 
was reflected here; but in the New World people were not break- 
ing each other’s heads merely to decide who was to have the sole 
right to convert Indians. The settlers were fighting for their own 
lives, each side afraid of the other, each fearing it could not hold 
out. The French were pitifully weak in man-power — only 4,484 
men in Canada, says Vaudreuil in 1716, “ while in New England 
there are 60,000 between the ages of fourteen and sixty.” The 
Indians could provide man-power; but only the Jesuits could 
direct them. New England had men but no money. They were 
crushed by taxation; their currency was almost worthless; they 
were divided in their councils, always squabbling with their 
royal governors, harried by the frightful Indian raids upon their 
far-flung borders, and by the destruction of their fishing-fleet. On 
both sides fear played a larger part than religion. Father Rasles 
might have converted all the Indians on the continent, provided 
he kept them at home. The gist of the English side is in Governor 
Shute’s letter of April 23, 1722, to Governor Vaudreuil: 


As to Monsieur Rallé’s Mission among the Indians, I shall be 
Glad, if by his preaching he has brought those poor Salvages any 
thing nearer to the Kingdom of Heaven, than they were before 
he went thither; But that which I have to say to him, and to you 
upon his Account is, That Norridgewack the seat of his Mission, 
is within the Territory of His Majesty King George, and that it is 
Contrary to an Act of Parliament of Great Britain, and a Law of 
this Province for a Jesuit or Romish Priest to Preach or even 
reside in any part of the British Dominions.** 


The governor was correct: Norridgewock was in British terri- 


tory. Yet Father Rasles ran hazards because it was vitally impor- 


57 Georges Goyau, Les Origines Réligieuses du Canada (Paris, 1924) , 63. 
58 The whole letter is in Baxter, Pioneers, 305-309. 
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tant to the French to possess it. It was not enough to retain the 
inhabitants, removing them elsewhere — they had to have the 
place itself. The treaty of Utrecht, by ceding to England Hud- 
son’s Bay, with its fur-trade; Newfoundland, with its fisheries; and 
Acadia, “ according to its ancient limits,” with its habitable re- 
gions and possibilities of trade, had bottled up Canada into 
quarters intolerably narrow, not to be relieved even by the dis- 
covery of the Mississippi and the control of that valley. The Ken- 
nebec River was the line of cleavage where France might split 
off the country to the eastward, and the Norridgewock tribe was 
the point of the wedge. The Kennebec was the shortest trade 
route between the Gulf of Maine and Quebec; but the English 
already held the mouth of it by fortifications and were creeping 
up by degrees, their uppermost fort being at Richmond. It was 
necessary for the French to hold the river at least as far down as 
Augusta on account of the inland routes. Norridgewock itself, 
just opposite the mouth of Sandy River, controlled the inland 
route to upper New Hampshire and Lake Champlain; but the 
more important route to the Penobscot started at Waterville, in 
the town of Winslow, where later Governor Shirley built old 
Fort Halifax, a block-house which is still standing. This “ Short 
Route” from Penobscot by way of Sebasticook Stream to the Ken- 
nebec, and so by the route which Arnold took later to Quebec, 
had to be maintained, or the French would lose the whole coun- 
try — at least as far eastward as the eastern bank of the Penob- 
scot. If the English were allowed to settle the coast to which they 
held good deeds (still on record), the loss would extend much 
farther. 

France was deaf to warnings and entreaties. A boy king, a cor- 
rupt regent, a bankrupt country paid no heed to the memoirs ad- 
dressed to them. The governor of Canada could not use troops, 
if he had them, because it was a time of peace. The Jesuits were 
there, intelligent, disciplined, controlling great numbers of In- 
dians, obedient to the authority over them but not technically 
answerable to the state. What happened is a matter of record; 
the horrible details are known only to those who work on old 
documents. 

For Father Rasles to remain at Norridgewock, on English land, 
among a tribe of Indians who were increasingly distrusting him 
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and some of whom must have been bitter against him, even 
though he had many devoted friends among them, showed great 
personal courage. The place was very unsafe. Twice the English 
had raided it, hoping to capture him, and twice he had been 
saved only by friendly warnings and instant retreat. The winter 
raid of Colonel Westbrook was thus reported in the New-England 
Courant: 


Boston, Feb. ga [open 1722] Last Week his Excellency received 
a Letter from the Forces at the Eastward, giving an Account, that 
as they were marching to seize Father Ralle, he made his Escape 
out of the House with so much hast that (being then writing) 
he left his Papers on the Table, among which was found a Letter 
from the Governour of Canada, directing the Indians to use their 
utmost Force, to keep the English from settling at the Eastward, 
and promising to supply them with Powder and Bal! for that 
End, at the same Time charging the Jesuit to keep the matter 
Private. "Tis said his Excellency has wrote to England of this 
Affair. 

At this time was captured the noted “ strong box” with its 
secret drawer containing the Indian Dictionary, Rasles’s copy of 
Busenbaum’s Medulla Theologae Moralis, and his incriminating 
correspondence with the authorities at Quebec. Precious as all 
these things were to him, Father Rasles abandoned them that he 
might consume the sacred hosts and hide the vessels of the altar; 
but the loss of the work of a lifetime on his dictionary, of the 
book which was his daily companion, and of letters which might 
prove his undoing, must have preyed upon him. De la Chasse 
would have us believe that he was strong and vigorous, though 
admitting that many years before, by a fall, he had broken his 
right thigh and his left leg, which was set so badly that it had to 
be broken again and re-set, and always hindered him in walking. 
“He had robust health; and I do not know that, excepting the 
accident of which I have just spoken, he had ever had the least 
indisposition.” ® But there is, or was, a curious autobiography of 
an eccentric clergyman, the Reverend Hugh Adams, written in 
his spare hours between December 7, 1724, and March 27, 1725, 


5® The Maine Historical Society owns the copy of Busenbaum, the strong 
box, so-called, the bell, and a crucifix from the chapel. 
% Jesuit Relations, Lxvit, 237. Thwaites translates “ cuisse” as hip. 
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and known to us through the historian Jeremy Belknap “ which 
says that in 1716, when he was living at Arrowsick on the Kenne- 
bec, Father Rasles came to him “troubled with an arthritic 
tumor [humour (?) ] and pains in his shoulders” and Adams, who 
was something of a physician, treated him and “ in two or three 
days completed his cure.” Be the facts what they may, arthritis 
and rheumatism would accord well with Father Rasles’s injuries 
and his life of exposure and hardship, and would explain many 
passages in his genuine letters which show him as unreasonable, 
arrogant, fractious, like a man on the point of a nervous break- 
down. If he was five years older than has been supposed, feeling 
his responsibilities too heavy for a frail and disabled body, 
wracked with pain, we can better understand his bitter, railing, 
and often undiplomatic utterances, and we can respect the more 
his indomitable spirit. “They Enquire about my words:” he 
writes Captain Moody: “ do they intend to unite against me to 
drive me from my Mission? that would be a retirement from 
misery; . . . besides, I shall have the same Merit before God as 
if I had finished my Life in the misery to which I consented at 
my coming among the Indians.” * This is not the utterance of a 
man who was finding life easy. 

There is this wide difference between conditions as represented 
in the documents known to be authentic and those which depict 
Father Rasles as living in good health and placidly among his 
docile and contented neophytes. In challenging the so-called auto- 
biographical letters as post-dating Rasles’s death, we have given 
only a part of the reasons for suspecting them; in declaring that 
Father de la Chasse purposely misrepresented the facts in his 
eulogy, we can supply a motive which would account for both 
his characterization of Rasles and for the invention of documents 
to support it. If the truth could not well be confessed, there was 
no wrong done the memory of a good man in representing him 
as more saintly than he was. It was a case where, if ever, the end 
justified the means. 

The desperate situation in which the French found themselves 
can be inferred from the fact that the two letters of Vaudreuil and 

61 1 Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, m1, 324: Charles Deane, 
“ Report on the Belknap Donation.” 

62 Baxter, Pioneers, 99. 
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de la Chasse bear the same date: October 29. The Jesuit was most 
affecting on the subject of the death of the martyr.** Vaudreuil 
wrote a long, blustering epistle to Governor Dummer, prating 
about the anger of the Indians at having their lands invaded, and 
volunteering to save the English from their vengeance by acting 
as mediator, if only the English would pull down all their forts 
at once and meet the Indian demands.“ “I am not so scare of 
your breathings,” he wrote; but he was scared, and he showed it. 
His letter was sent by the way of Albany, in care of Governor John 
Schuyler, who, probably purposely, let a large cat out of the bag 
when he wrote that he saw by a letter to himself “ that Monsieur 
Vaudreuil is very sory and weary of that warr and as far as he can 
perceive would willingly See one or two gentlemen Impoured by 
New England Government to Endeavour to make an End of that 
Warr which would be Very Acceptable to Canada.” * So the letter 
to Dummer was a bluff! The letter of de la Chasse probably went 
to France, for the next spring, when the ships came back, they 
brought condolences from the French king, who “a été fachée 
de la mort du Pére Raslé” whom he loved too much to leave 
him without being covered, wherefore he sends a rich gift to four 
Indian villages, even as far east as Woodstock, New Brunswick." 
How came the king of France to have such affection for a poor 
missionary? 

The indication that these letters of October 29 were not writ- 
ten until some agent had been to Boston and reported, lies in 
the number Vaudreuil hit upon as slain. He says that twenty- 
eight were killed — and just twenty-eight scalps were presented 
for bounty in Boston. De la Chasse conjures up the seven brave 
defenders —and the Boston newspapers mention by name just 
seven chiefs, including Rasles himself, who were slain. It is a re- 
markable fatality list, this of the French, in which the only men 
killed are the seven best chiefs in the tribe, the rest being all 


63 Jesuit Relations, Lxvu, 230-247. 

+ Baxter, Pioneers, 341-346. 

*5 What is probably the original of Vaudreuil’s letter is to be found in 
the Massachusetts archives, Lu, 77-84. 

* Maine Historical Collections, Documentary Series, x, 233. 

*7 From Versailles, 15 May, 1725. The term “to cover” a death signifies 
the bestowing of gifts upon surviving relatives — in this case, upon the Abnaki 
villages: Baxter, Pioneers, 272-273. 
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women and children! Two such coincidences could not have come 
from the report of refugees, who did not know with any certainty 
what had happened. Nor could the precise number of twenty- 
eight have been hit upon by exhuming the bodies buried at Nor- 
ridgewock; for the morning after the fight only twenty-seven 
bodies were found there by the English. That twenty-eighth scalp 
was probably Bomazeen’s, who was killed at a distance, or pos- 
sibly his daughter's, shot two days before to prevent her giving 
warning when she took to water instead of surrendering with her 
mother. It would seem that after investigating and finding the 
situation even worse than they expected, the governor and the 
Jesuit sat down together to plan the best retreat they could. 

The loss of the mission must be reported in France, whence 
came their supplies of money and of men for the missions. They 
had lost their most important Indian town, well-fortified and full 
of warriors (as we shall show), in a daylight attack by a force, 
hardly equal to the defenders’, which did not lose a soldier. Rasles 
was dead, their mission totally destroyed, the Indians terror- 
stricken. Moreover, these were making strange charges against 
their priest as the cause of all their misfortunes, claiming that he 
had been warned of the danger, and that had they minded their 
shaman all would have escaped. One who knows Indians can 
guess what they were saying. 

The accusations against the priest were incredible, but discon- 
certing. It was a story which must not be noised abroad. The 
disaster must be minimized, the details most disadvantageous sup- 
pressed. So the stockade disappears, and thickets replace the corn- 
fields. To represent the militant Rasles as a meek and martyred 
saint, resting securely in the hearts of his loving and gentle con- 
verts, would be better than confessing that he need not have lost 
the mission if he had taken a warning given him in ample time. 
Better to paint Norridgewock as a paradise to which ardent 
young men might yearn to come to take up the holy work against 
the heretical English! How the natives loved their good father! 
How freely they died to defend him! 


Nous n’avons que trop éprouvé, m’ont-ils dit eux-mémes, que ce 
cher Pére nous parlait de l’abondance du cceur; nous |’avons vu 
d'un air tranquille et serein affronter la mort, s'opposer lui seul 
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4 la fureur de l’ennemi, retarder ses premiers efforts pour nous 
donner le temps de fuir le danger, et de conserver nos vies.** 


Now the Indians could not have seen that, whatever they may 
have reported; but it made a good line of retreat, carefully 
thought out. We should not judge Father de la Chasse as if he 
were writing history — he was making it. Neither was Charlevoix 
writing history (the more’s the pity) ; for, twenty years later, he 
printed the same story and even enlarged upon it. After all, it 
was for French consumption! 

We have followed Vaudreuil’s report of the Norridgewock dis- 
aster as being probably the most reliable of the three French 
versions. Of the four English accounts which may be called con- 
temporary,®® we choose the sworn statement of Colonel Johnson 
Harmon, commander of the English forces, with some slight ad- 
ditions from the first newspaper report and from Governor 
Hutchinson’s careful study of the facts, using photostats of the 
original newsprints in which they appeared but quoting them 
only in part to save space.” 

Indian Norridgewock was not, as most suppose, on the site of 
the present town of Norridgewock. It was in Madison, seven miles 
up the river, on the east bank of the Kennebec where the Wes- 
serunset, coming in from the eastward, forms “Old Point.” The 
village lay almost opposite the mouth of Sandy River, which joins 
the Kennebec from the west, and about three hundred feet above 
some rapids. Captain Joseph Heath’s map of 1719 thus describes 
the town: 


68 Jesuit Relations, Lxvu, 238. 

6° New-England Courant, August 17-24, 1724: the earliest account, gath- 
ered from the returned troops, containing errors but also some facts not else- 
where recorded. This has never been reprinted. The Boston News-Letter, 
August 28, published Colonel Johnson Harmon's sworn statement. Samuel 
Penhallow, The History of the Wars of New-England with the Eastern Indians 
(Boston, 1726). The best account of all is Governor Thomas Hutchinson’s 
version in his History of Massachusetts, u (1767). He was a boy of thirteen, 
living in Boston when the troops returned and must have had a vivid recol- 
lection of the event. He had access to all the public papers and by conversa- 
tion with Captain, then Colonel, Jeremiah Moulton, the leader in the fight, 
who lived until 1765, he enlarged and corrected his account. He also knew the 
French story. Beside such sources as these the French version is seen to be 
palpably, and no doubt intentionally, false. 

70 The Boston News-Letter statement was reprinted by Colonel Charles E. 
Banks in The History of York, Maine (Boston, 1931) , 326, 327. 
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Neridgawalk Fort, Built with Round Loggs nine foot Long one 
end set into the Ground: is 160 foot Square with 4 Gates but no 
Bastions; within it are Twenty Six Houses Built much after the 
English manner, the Streets reguler, that from west Gate to the 
East is 30 foot wide; their Church stands 4 perch without the East 
gate, and their men able to Bear Arms, are about Three Score." 


Father Rasles’s own correspondence has left the information that 
the church was fifty-five feet long, twenty-four wide, and sixteen 
high, with a belfry and five doors. His own house was nineteen 
feet long, eleven-and-a-half wide, and seven high at the eaves.” 
This probably also stood outside the east gate, near the church, 
an arrangement similar to that in Indian Oldtown at the same 
date,"* thus removing the priest a little from the noise and smells 
of an Indian village, yet making it easy to seek protection in the 
town. 

In August, 1724, an English force of 205 whites and three Mo- 
hawk Indians, in four companies, under command of Captain 
Johnson Harmon, of York, went up the river in seventeen whale- 
boats, which they left at what is now Waterville in charge of an 
officer and forty men. The third day thereafter, approaching Nor- 
ridgewock about noon, they left ten men to guard their baggage "* 
and divided the rest of the force into two about equal companies 
of almost eighty each. Captain Harmon took his force to ravage 
the corn-fields on Sandy River, while Captain Jeremiah Moulton, 
of York, led his men directly to attack the town. Arriving about 
three o'clock, he found no Indians in sight. Dividing his men into 
three parties, he posted two in ambush outside the north and the 
south gates; while he himself, with only twenty-two men, ad- 
vanced against the east gate, leaving the water-gate on the west 
purposely uninvested. 


71 Maine Historical Society, “ Pejepscot Papers,” vii, Number 50. 

72 Maine Historical Collections, Documentary Series, xxm, 89-93. There 
can be no question who wrote this unsigned letter, especially when the author 
comes to complain how “ Jebis . . . has acted in building my house” and 
gives the dimensions of the house. Because it was unsigned, Sister M. Celeste 
Leger accidentally omitted it from her list of Rasles’s letters. 

73 Maine Historical Collections, Documentary Series, x, 146. 

7 It is Penhallow who mentions this baggage guard; but it was a very 
necessary precaution, the neglect of which, within a year, cost Lovewell and 
many of his men their lives. 
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There was not an Indian to be seen, being all in their wigwams. 
Our men were ordered to advance softly, and to keep a profound 
silence. At length an Indian came out of one of the wigwams . . . 
and discovered the English close upon him. He immediately 
gave the warwh and ran in for his gun . . . the warriors ran 
to meet the English, the rest fled to save their lives. Moulton, in- 
stead of suffering his men to fire at random through the wig- 
wams, charged every man not to fire, upon cra of death, until 
the Indians had discharged their guns. It happened as he ex- 
pected; in their surprise they overshot the English, and not a 
man was hurt. The English then discharged in their turn, and 
made great slaughter, but every man still kept his rank. The In- 
dians then fired a second volley, and immediately fled towards 
the river.** 

. . . they made the best of their way to the River, where they 
had about 40 Canoes; we followed them so close that they Pa 
off, without their Paddles, not having time to take them; we then 
presently beat them out of their Canoes, Killing the greatest part 
of them; the River being about 60 Yards over and Shallow, our 
Men followed them over . . . with such fury, that but one of 
their Canoes arrived upon the other side, but others Waded and 
Swam over, so that we judge about 50 Men, Women and Children 
got over. . . .% 

We then returned to the Town, where we found Monsieur 
Ralle the Jesuit, their chief Commander, in one of the Indians 
houses, who had been op one | firing u a Party of our 
Men, that were still in the Town: the said Ralle having Wounded 
one of our people, Lieut. Jaques soon Stove open the door of 
said house, and found him loading his Gun, who upon Jaques’s 
coming in, Declared Voluntarily, That he would give no quarter, 
nor take any; Jaques hearing that, and seeing him loading, shot 
him thro’ the head; the said Jesuit had with him an English 
Boy about 14 Years of Age, whom he had about Six Months in 
his Possession, which Boy, in the time of the Engagement, he 
spitefully shot thro’ the Thigh, and stabbed him in the Body with 
a Sword, and so left him; but the Boy not being Dead, we took 
him with us, and thro’ the Care and Skill of the Surgeon is like 
to Recover. . . .77 


75 The quotation is from Hutchinson, History, 11, 280, but the statement 
about twenty-two men being in the division which attacked at the east gate 
is from the New-England Courant. 1 Boston News-Letter, August 28, 1724. 

77 Hutchinson, writing many years later, says the boy did recover; most 
writers assume that he was killed and that no one could tell who hurt him. 
But the boy, a son of William Mitchell, of Scarborough, knew what hap- 
pened; the surgeon knew, and 205, white soldiers must have seen him. In addi- 
tion, the commander of the expedition stated the fact on oath. Why call the 
evidence “ insufficient ” ? 
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Captain Johnson Harman made Oath to the above Account the 
25th Instant, before His Honour the Lieutenant Governour and 
his Majesty's Council.”* 


Captain, henceforth Lieutenant-Colonel, Harmon also stated: 


The Chiefs that we know among the Dead, were the said 

esuit, Colonel Bomarzeen, Captain Mogg, Captain Job, Captain 

basset, Captain Wissememet, Bomarzeen’s Son-in-law, and 
some others whose Names I cannot Remember.” 


Thus there were more chiefs killed than the seven named. 
Captain Harmon's troop “ did not come up till near night, when 
the action was over.” That night both divisions lodged in the 
Indian wigwams, keeping a guard of forty men, and the next 
morning, taking with them three barrels of gunpowder, some 
small arms, blankets, kettles, the church plate, four Indian cap- 
tives, and three released English prisoners, one of them the 
wounded boy,* “they marched early for Taconick, being in 
some pain for their men and whale-boats, but found all safe.” ™ 
After they had begun their march, Old Christian, the Mohawk, 
whose brother had been killed by Mogg, went back and set fire 
to the town and the church, “ and burnt all to Ashes, and com- 
ing up with us again, we Marched to Teuconick.” ** They reached 
Richmond the sixteenth, just eight days after the day they left it. 
Harmon was in Boston the twenty-second, took his oath the 
twenty-fifth; and the newspaper printed his story August twenty- 
eighth (old style) , sixteen days after the fight, or fifty-one days 
before there is any French mention of the disaster. 

Most of this straightforward English story will pass unchal- 
lenged by any one. The points for difference of opinion are 
whether Rasles refused to surrender and the incident of the cap- 
tive boy, which all Catholics and many Protestants have refused 


7 Colonel Banks omits these lines to save space. 

79 Rasles was the commander-in-chief of the Indians, and was reckoned 
as a chief. The military titles of the Indians mean nothing more than that 
they were recognized leaders, Bomazeen being the most notable. There has 
been considerable difference in the statements about Bomazeen’s death. 

8° Boston News-Letter, August 28. 

s1 Hutchinson, History of Massachusetts Bay, u, 283. 

82 Boston News-Letter, August 28. Baxter’s statement that Old Christian 
did not go back until after they had arrived at Taconnet [Waterville], thirty 
miles away, is a bad slip. See, also, Baxter, Pioneers, 245. 
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to believe. The story is incredible if we maintain, in spite of the 
evidence, Father de la Chasse’s story of the death of the priest. 
But if we admit as evidence Rasles’s own unfinished letter, to 
which we shall come duly, and the Indian tradition (with which 
we began) , the story of the captive boy can be accepted without 
losing our respect for a man who was caught in a far blacker 
tragedy than any one has imagined. The boy recovered, said 
Hutchinson,** and Colonel Harmon had no need to perjure him- 
self by a story which had no bearing upon his expedition and 
which could have been disproved by every member of it. 

Nearer, simpler, and perversely mocking the French accounts 
of the much-worn cassock, is the fact that the town was burned 
to ashes before any of the Indian refugees had come back. They 
did not return that night because the English slept in the town. 
The next morning the English had gone only a short distance 
before the Mohawk went back and burned everything. This was, 
no doubt, planned beforehand as a military necessity. What, then, 
becomes of the tale of the devoted neophytes washing and kissing 
the wounds of their dear father? Who could testify to the bar- 
barities of the English of which de la Chasse tells in such detail? It 
is easy to say that the Indians lied; but — did they carry the tat- 
tered cassock back to Quebec with them? We purposely passed 
the point when it was first brought up; for unless the English 
themselves buried the priest, or removed the body outside the 
stockade before it was fired, there was no cassock left when the 
Indians returned. 

The most important document after Colonel Harmon’s own 
statement is one which has never been fully weighed — that un- 
finished letter which Father Rasles was writing when death stayed 
his hand. Dr. Shea called it “ suspicious”; M. Goyau calls it “ un- 
intelligible”; both lacked the key to it. When understood, it 
gives us a remarkable picture of what was happening up to the 
very hour that the English stormed the gates of the town, it con- 
firms the main point of the Indian tradition and explains the 
awful tragedy of the priest’s last hour. 

The letter is addressed to his superior, Father de la Chasse, and 
is a long, chatty epistle, telling all the news. Clearly Father Rasles 


83 Hutchinson, History of Massachusetts Bay, u, 282. 
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is enjoying something unusual in his busy life, a few hours of en- 
tire leisure. The letter reflects just that peaceful quietude of an 
August afternoon which impressed Moulton and his men when 
they arrived. The priest is in his own house outside the stockade, 
writing, and through the open doorway comes the murmur of 
the rapids below the town and the shrill music of cicadas rasp- 
ing the stillness. Beside him, most likely, is the captive English 
boy, invited there out of kindness, for the priests often had pity 
on these poor English children held as slaves by the Indians: by 
no other supposition can we explain so well what followed, or 
that phrase “ and so left him,” showing that the boy was not in 
the Indian wigwam in which Rasles met his own death. 

After a long introduction to which we shall return later, the 
letter tells of recent events. The people of the town have just 
come back from an expedition. On Monday, this being Wednes- 
day, nine Bécancourians from near Quebec came in. “ Yesterday 
12 or 15 Pannaouanskeians [Penobscots] four Hurons with One 
wounded arrived here almost Starved — Therefore They must be 
supplied tho the Corn is not ripe. They must take it as it is, 
for we are almost reduced to a Famine Provisions being so 
Scarce.” He has already gathered and dried most of his own field 
in order to save it. When the harvest is over “ they Design to quit 
the Village for a fortnight to go five or Six Leagues up the River.” 
“It is but a few days since we came to the Village, and the last 
are arrived this Morning.” “ Three Hurons are this morning to 
depart.” Thus far the letter appears to have been written in the 
morning; an interruption must have come, for it goes on: “I just 
now received a Letter from Father Loverjat with Four Codd Fish 
out of Eight he sent me. The Bears [bearers] have Eat four by 
the way, and said it was a case of necessity being for want of 
Provisions.” Then comes an account of Father Lauverjat’s war 
on the fishing vessels in Penobscot Bay. : 

We see at a glance the situation in the village. It is full of 
people. All their own warriors are there, and numerous visitors 
from three or four tribes. They are just planning a fresh incur- 
sion upon the English; “ by the Confession of Maug [Mogg] just 
before he was killed, they were then preparing for and were to 
be joined by 200 men from Penobscut in a few Days.” ** The Eng- 


84 New-England Courant, August 24. This article contains the account of 
the devotional banner of Father Rasles, sometimes mentioned. Its principal 
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lish struck at the critical moment. Two days before only a small 
part of these warriors were in the town; a few days later, by the 
time two hundred Penobscot fighting men had arrived, the Eng- 
lish would have been overwhelmed; a week later, probably the 
whole village would have been dispersed, and the Indians would 
have been off raiding the English settlements. Father Rasles set 
down for us facts which no one else knew, the significance of 
which no historian has noted. 

The attack was timed to the hour, also. There is no imagina- 
tion in depicting what had happened in the two days just passed: 
for Indians do not vary their customs. The town was full of 
hungry visitors, who must be fed; and food was scarce. None the 
less there must be a war feast. Green corn they had, and they 
would use that. They would kill some dogs and prepare a dog 
feast,** the proper preliminary to the departure of warriors on the 
next day. And they would have a great dance, a war dance, on 
Tuesday night. That night no one would get any sleep. On 
Wednesday morning, the twelfth of August, before the Hurons 
set out, there would be the celebration of the Mass in the church. 
Then there would be another heavy meal, shared perhaps by the 
Penobscots, who brought the cod-fish. By noon the Indians would 
be stuffed with food and so worn out with dancing and whoop- 
ing all night that they would creep away into their dark wigwams 
to get some sleep; while Father Rasles, glad of the silence after 
the night of drumming and howling, sat in his cabin writing the 
long letter to his superior, which was never to be finished. In it 
he expressed his thanks for a gift of wine (which de la Chasse as- 
sures us he never drank) ,** and the last words he ever wrote were: 
“ Therefore I pray the 3d. time to send me no more Wine. I shall 
send for more when I want it —” 

The gates of the town are open; it is full of warriors; ** no 
scouts are out; no one dreams of danger. A medicine man had 
predicted the coming of the English several days before, but the 
priest had laughed him down. So they slept in broad day, their 
homes all undefended while the enemy silently encompassed 
error is the statement that Rasles was “ said to be an Irishman born,” prob- 
ably based upon the pronunciation of his name as “ Rawley.” 

85 On the strength of Rasles’s letter, Jesuit Relations, Lxvu, 203. 

86 Jesuit Relations, txvu, 243: “ In-a spirit of mortification he forbade him- 
self the use of wine, even when he was among Frenchmen.” 

87 Douglas, Summary, Historical and Political, 1, 199. 
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them. How completely they were off their guard is shown by the 
priest's letter. Obviously some words are lacking to complete the 
transition from the first sentence to the second: either Father 
Rasles or the translator unintentionally omitted these. The sec- 
ond sentence begins abruptly in the middle of the description of 
the approaching danger, as prophesied by the medicine-man, 
whom the Jesuit derided. 


NorRIDGWALK, 23d August N.S., 12 O.S. 
My REVEREND FATHER: 

My people are returned from their last en wherein 
one of their Bravest Champions was killed. Believing there were 
above two hundred English divided in three Parties or Bands to 
drive them out of their Camp, And expecting a further number 
to Enforce them in order to ruin all the Corn in the Fields with- 
out doubt — But I said to them, how Could that be, Seeing we are 
daily Surrounding and making Inroads upon them everywhere in 
the midst of their Land, and they not coming out of their Fort, 
which they have upon your own Land, Besides in all the War you 
have had with them, did you ever see them Come to Attack you 
in the Spring, Summer or in the fall; when they knew you were 
in your habitations. You know it, You Say Yourselves that they 
never did, but when they knew you were not, but when you were 
in the Woods. For if they knew there were but fifteen or twelve 
Men in your dwellings they dare not Approach you with One 
hundred. We told you after the fall fight of Ke-Ke-penagliesek 
that the English would come with the Nation of the Iroquois to 
Revenge themselves. You opposed it and said they should not, 
and yet they did, you see now whether You are in the right. 


With such words he had ridiculed them, making light of their 
apprehensions at the shaman’s warning, denying there was dan- 


88 The original of this letter is not known. The text was first printed 
2 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, vit, 245-249, from a docu- 
ment found among the Pincheon Papers, owned by the Society since about 
1800. The transcriber, who clearly was not the translator, says he copied the 
paper verbatim et literatim. But another copy (in Baxter’s Pioneers, 251-258, 
copied verbatim et literatim by Baxter himself from a paper in the Public 
Record Office in London) , which was certified by Josiah Willard, secretary of 
state for Massachusetts, varies just enough on close collation to show that 
there must have been an intermediate copy for one or the other. Yet both 
lack the few very necessary words at the beginning of the second sentence, 
for which our Indian tradition supplies a meaning. There is no question of 
the authenticity of the letter. No one could possibly have forged a letter which 
could be explained only by a wild Indian tradition, not printed for two 
centuries. 
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ger. And the English came. “ You see now whether You are in the 
right.” 

When the Indian who came outside the stockade that quiet 
afternoon raised the war-cry and the shout that the English were 
at their doors, it was a call to arms for the priest as well: no man 
at that time could be without weapons. His powder-horn and 
bullet-pouch and his loaded gun, ready for priming, would be 
hanging within reach; he would have other small arms also. If, 
at that moment, the captive boy asked what the commotion 
meant, it was quite possible that, in the frenzy which suddenly 
possessed him, as he realized that it was he himself who was re- 
sponsible for the unpreparedness of his people, the priest fell 
upon the lad with sword and pistol, as the symbol of the destroy- 
ers so close upon him.** He would be beside himself, because he 
knew that but for his derision of the shaman’s warning his people 
would have removed to safety days before. There was no deliber- 
ate malice in the act, no deep-seated moral obliquity, only the 
unreasoning madness of a tempest of emotions, rising cyclonic 
from profound calm. Those who deny the episode, as well as 
those who magnify it, make too small allowance for human 
nature. 

It is but a few rods at most from the door of his house to the 
east gate, and the lame old priest, with his gun, runs as fast as 
he can to the refuge. The English are very close; they were almost 
within gunshot when the warrior discovered them and gave the 
alarm. But he is in no danger from them: their orders not to 
shoot until fired upon were imperative; besides, they wished to 
take the priest alive. He can not save the holy vessels of his church, 
as he did once before when pursuit was so hot that he had, as 
now, to abandon his own papers; but he can, and does, get be- 
hind the stockade to take part in its defense; and when, after 
making a brave stand, the Indians break and flee for the river, the 
record reads that the veteran warrior, old Chief Mogg, and the 
priest were still firing from wigwams in the town, inflicting 
the only damage sustained by the English in the whole fight. An 


89 The warrant for arming Father Rasles is that it was the custom of the 
times. 

% Colonel Harmon's sworn statement declares that the English were 
within pistol shot when the Indians fired their first volley. 
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English Mohawk was killed by Mogg, and an English soldier was 
wounded by each of them. 

The final scene is known only from the report of the lieuten- 
ant who admitted killing the priest against the express order 
of his commanding officer. That a strong young man of twenty- 
seven, with a loaded gun, could not have overborne a lame old 
man of almost seventy-two, whose gun was empty, when they 
were together in the limits of a cabin in a town already taken, 
seems doubtful.“ But that Rasles refused to surrender and in- 
vited death, is wholly in keeping with the situation and his reso- 
lute character. If, by one of those bitter and insulting remarks 
for which he was famous, he could provoke the hot-headed young 
lieutenant to give him the coup de grace, death swift and sure 
would be preferred to anything life could offer him. If he sur- 
rendered or was taken, he must spend the rest of his life in a 
Boston jail. That was the English law, and it would hold him.” 
But even life and freedom would be worse than captivity. His 
work among his Indians was ended. The village he had spent 
his lifetime in serving was taken and would be destroyed; his 
converts were dead or scattered; the church he loved and had 
labored to make beautiful was doomed; his whole life-work 
was to vanish like a dream. He saw that his children, as he 
called them, would never again receive him, even if he lived. 
He had argued down the warnings of the shaman, vanquishing 
him as so many times before he had overcome the medicine-men 
— and the shaman had been right. He saw his converts lapsing 
into their old barbarism, the conjurers triumphing over the priest, 


% Lieutenant Richard Jaques was of Huguenot stock from Newbury, 
Massachusetts, and probably spoke some French. Hutchinson says that 
Rasles could speak some English. Jaques was the son-in-law of Harmon, the 
commander, who was the brother-in-law of Captain Moulton; so he probably 
escaped court-martial through family influence. The records show that not 
long after the fight he asked to be dismissed from the service in order to at- 
tend to his business. A little later he appears charged with selling rum to the 
Indians. The English have been condemned for scalping Father Rasles, but 
young Jaques would seem to be the sort of person who would have done it 
without orders. Moulton had every reason to be displeased with his conduct. 

92 The act of May, 1647, provided banishment for friars and Jesuits found 
in the colonies, except under certain conditions. In 1700 this was amended 
to perpetual imprisonment, if they did not leave the province by September 
10, 1700: Acts and Laws of the General Court of Massachusetts, tv, 107. 
Rasles knew the law: his own letters show this. 
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himself maligned and hated and accused of betraying them be- 
cause, innocently enough, he had put them off their guard at 
the precise moment when the enemy could do the greatest possible 
amount of damagr. He could have welcomed death as a deliverer, 
a grey old man, drawn with pain, with helpless old age before 
him; he could have survived the death of his converts and the 
destruction of his mission, if they but kept the faith; but to have 
his “ children” lose their religion by his own act was an agony 
beyond expression.®* 

The tragedy of Father Rasles is one his friends never conceived. 
He could have smiled in the face of such an end as his superior 
depicted — that would have been victory. But he went down in 
the blackness of utter defeat — disaster which he had brought 
down upon himself. His converts had lost faith in the religion he 
preached them, when they lost faith in him; they would, and 
many of them did, for a time at least, revert to their old super- 
stitions. Of those who came back later, John Gyles wrote, “ Many 
of them Dont Pray, and sum ar Wisards among them.” * “ You 
see now whether You are in the right,” had been his own chal- 
lenge, and the shamans had won. 

The bitterness of death must have laid hold upon Father Rasles 
in that moment of clear vision at the end. This was the supreme 
misfortune: to perish by his own zeal in trying to unite a temporal 
and a spiritual kingdom. It is a more dramatic, a better and a 
more consistent story than that of the mild, improbable martyr. 


98 That they tended to revert to their old heathenism is shown in Captain 
John Gyles’s letter to the governor, May 19, 1727: Maine Historical Collections, 
Documentary Series, x, 392. 

9% It has been remarked, somewhat tauntingly, that after all, in spite of the 
English, the Jesuits came back to Norridgewock and re-established their mis- 
sion. It should be added that they were permitted to return. After Lovewell’s 
Fight in May, 1725, the English were in firm control and, realizing that most 
of the Indians desired to be friendly, they encouraged them to come back: 
Maine Historical Collections, Documentary Series, x, 393. That the permis- 
sion was understood in Quebec to allow re-establishment of the mission is 
shown by the Jesuit Fathers at Quebec, October 20, 1727, petitioning France 
for a new missionary to Norridgewock and for church plate and other furni- 
ture: New York Colonial Documents, 1x, 994. The memoir of Louis XV to 
Governor Beauharnois and his intendant May 14, 1728, approves sending the 
missionary to Norridgewock, a chalice, ciborium, ostensorium, and other 
church furniture, the plate to be made in Quebec: New York Colonial 
Documents, x, 1002. ‘ 
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The Indian tradition has opened a vista of human experience 
terrifying, but severely logical, as genuine tragedy is always. Not 
surrounded by calm and devout believers, falling in a pageant 
at the foot of the village cross; but a crippled old priest, all alone 
at the end, gun in hand, fighting stubbornly to the last, provok- 
ing death by the sarcasms which never failed to make men angry, 
going out in a spiritual agony amid the utter ruin of all he had 
toiled and suffered to establish, neither a saint nor a martyr, but 
very much a man — this was the death of Father Rasles. 


THE CENTENARY OF NOAH WEBSTER’S BIBLE 


HARRY R. WARFEL 


HEN, at the age of seventy, Noah Webster completed his 

great American Dictionary of the English Language (1828), 
he might well have considered his labors done. But his orderly 
plan for the improvement of American education included an- 
other and crowning work. By his Institute, comprising a spelling- 
book, a grammar, and a reading-book, he had supplied the correct 
standard in language for our schools, given a religious tone to all 
our text-books, and had fostered patriotic pride. His Dictionary 
became the undisputed arbiter of spelling and definition. The 
great popular text-book, the Bible, needed amendment in lan- 
guage, he believed, so that it might conform to the American 
idiom, not forgetting American morality. Five years he engaged 
in this enterprise, and published the first American revised edi- 
tion of the Holy Bible in December, 1833. 

Webster looked upon this revision as the most important en- 
terprise of his life; yet his work is almost forgotten. At the time 
of its publication no minister of the gospel or teacher of theology 
hazarded a commendation of it. Many condemned the temerity 
of one man for attempting to improve the King James Version, 
the work of many and reverend scholars. In their eager hostility, 
these critics forgot that Wycliffe, Coverdale, Tyndale, and Luther 
had all worked alone. It was forgotten, too, that the King James 
Bible was a revision, not a new translation. Webster sought for 
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his own time and country precisely the same correctness and 
purity at which his predecessors had aimed. 

He approached the Bible with reverence, for a pious probity, 
akin to John Woolman’s, guided his steps from youth to old age. 
The moral and religious precepts scattered through his text-books 
were not seeds craftily sown to increase his sales: they sprang from 
a mind convinced of the truths of Calvinism as interpreted to 
New England. “ The longer I live,” he wrote his daughter Harriet, 
“the stronger is my faith in the truth of the scriptures, and in 
the truth of that creed in which I have been educated. I am per- 
fectly well satisfied that what is denominated ‘moderate Cal- 
vinism ’ is the genuine religion preached by Christ and his apos- 
tles, and that there is no other genuine religion. I rest all my hope 
on the doctrines of that system, and commit myself cheerfully to 
that savior who preached them.” 

Unlike some recent translators, Webster was unwilling to alter, 
without cause, the beautiful simplicity of the version of 1611. He 
wished only to correct those faults which impaired its beauty, ob- 
scured its sense, or offended feelings of decency. This care for pro- 
priety of speech, in addition to accuracy of language, lays his 
work open, nowadays, to a kind of censure he could hardly have 
expected. “ Whenever words,” he wrote, “ are understood in a 
sense different from that which they had when introduced, and 
different from that of the original languages, they do not present 
to the reader the Word of God.” To attain the correct Word, he 
diligently compared the version of 1611 with the Hebrew and 
Greek originals, altering only those passages in which changes 
seemed imperative. He showed far more restraint than the au- 
thors of the revised version which was prepared some fifty years 
later. 

Webster early recognized that language was a living form, in 
which old words took on new meanings. Thus, he substituted 
“hinder” for the Elizabethan “let,” “ button ” for “ tache,” “ ad- 
vanced” for “stricken in years,” “boiled” for “sodden,” “ in- 
terest” for “ usury,” “ insane ” for “ mad,” and so forth. He made 
these changes because a version of Scripture designed for popu- 
lar use should consist, he believed, of words used in their common 
sense. Obsolete words had no place in the text, for they did not 
convey to untrained readers the true significance of the original. 
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Vulgar words and expressions were the more offensive, he 
thought, because they appeared in a setting which seemed to give 
sanction to their daily use. Euphemistic expressions were substi- 
tuted in all such cases. He exchanged “O that” for “ Would 
God ” or “ Would to God,” because the original passages did not 
contain the name of the Supreme Being, and because the insertion 
of them in the version of 1611 had given countenance to their 
introduction into discourse and public speech, with a levity that 
is incompatible with a due veneration for the name of God. “ God 
forbid,” likewise, was changed, following MacKnight, to “ By no 
means.” One can not be certain that he reasoned correctly, though 
he wrote: “ Language which cannot be uttered in company with- 
out a violation of decorum or the rules of good breeding, exposes 
the scriptures to the scoffs of unbelievers, impairs their authority, 
and multiplies or confirms the enemies of our holy religion.” * 

Many grammatical changes were incorporated, particularly in 
the use of the articles, in the agreement of subject and verb, and 
in the pronouns. “ Who” was substituted for “ which,” when the 
reference was to persons; “ its” for “ his,” when the reference was 
to plants and things without life; and “ my” and “ thy” replaced 
the adjectives “ mine” and “ thine.” These changes were designed 
to avoid the pitfalls into which children, trained to say “ Our 
Father which,” fell when they recited in public school. The per- 
sonality of the Deity seemed to have been removed by the older 
usage. However small this point may seem to be, the psychological 
factor demanding the change is tremendous, as any school-teacher 
knows. 

Although Webster’s aim was to preserve the sense of the version 
of 1611 by expressing it more clearly, he did not hesitate to cor- 
rect errors. Thus, “ Ye blind guides, which strain at a gnat, and 


1 This expression of opinion would be puzzling to any one who failed to 
remember how often and completely intellectual leaders of an age will talk, 
and even write, some of its cant. Noah Webster lived at the beginning of that 
time when people took up with the notion of connecting mealy mouths with 
good morals. It is not astonishing, therefore, that he should have thought he 
believed that the coarseness of the Bible had ever cost “ our holy religion” so 
much as a single convert or communicant. Although Webster may have had 
Thomas Paine in mind, the “ scoffs of unbelievers” have not always been di- 
rected at the indecorous language of Scripture. The story of Jonah and the 
whale, for instance, is the favorite approach for persons who would impair the 
“ authority ” of Holy Writ. s. m. 
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swallow a camel” became “ strain out a gnat.” In this emenda- 
tion Webster for the first time in English rendered Jesus’s saying 
as He said it, and corrected the figure of speech. “ For I know 
nothing by myself” (1 Corinthians 1v, 8) was correctly altered to 
“ For I know nothing against myself.” Some geographical names 
were corrected, such as Ethiopia (Genesis u, 13) and the Red Sea 
(Deuteronomy 1, 1,) which became Cush and Suph, respectively. 
Most of Webster’s improvements were adopted by the authors of 
the revised version, and it is probable that Webster’s work, though 
slow to gain a footing, helped to make the success of the later 
work possible. 

Webster knew that he laid himself open to charges of arrogance 
and improper aims, but his life-long passion for accuracy in philo- 
logical details led him to risk opprobrium. When, in 1821, he 
proposed this revision to Dr. Moses Stuart, a professor at. Andover, 
the faculty agreed that “ the feelings (not to say the prejudices) 
of the public would not probably admit change.” During the 
completion of his Dictionary he laid aside his plan for a corrected 
Bible. Freed at seventy for other labors, he set about the work 
with consistent, if conservative courage. 

His revision of the Bible was Noah Webster’s crowning achieve- 
ment. Not only did it bring to completion his labors in philology, 
but it rounded out his cherished plan for giving the United States 
a body of literature from which correct language could be de- 
rived. His school-books were designed for the instruction of the 
young; his dictionaries regulated, so far as books can, the spellings 
and meanings of words; the Bible gave Americans Scripture for 
daily reading correctly translated into their own language. Web- 
ster’s innovation was not so great as Wycliffe’s or Luther’s, and yet 
in his own mind he believed that his Bible would play as large 
a part as theirs in reforming the common speech. Toward this 
end he pleaded that his version be made the American standard, 
even as his Dictionary was the standard for orthography. The 
longer the time that variations existed, the further people would 
be drawn from the great source of moral wisdom. Disagreements 
over a faulty text would weaken faith. He foresaw our plight to- 
day, when a multiplicity of versions destroys the unifying idiom 
of the version of 1611. The only sound reason for alteration was 
a change in meaning. 
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The Revolution had fired Webster with patriotic ardor. He 
designed his books to enhance our reputation and unity as a na- 
tion. 


The language of the Bible [he wrote] has no inconsiderable in- 
fluence in forming and preserving our national language. On 
this account, the language of the common version ought to be 
correct in grammatical construction, and in the use of appropriate 
words. This is the more important, as men who are accustomed 
to read the Bible with veneration, are apt to contract a predilec- 
tion for its phraseology, and thus to become attached to phrases 
which are quaint or obsolete. This may be a real misfortune; for 
the use of words and phrases, when they have ceased to be a part 
of the living language, and appear odd or singular, impairs the 
purity of the language, and is apt to create a disrelish for it in 
those who have not, by long practice, contracted a like predilec- 
tion. It may require some effort to subdue this predilection; but 


it may be done, and for the sake of the rising generation, it is 
desirable. 


Webster was the first to write an American school-book, a his- 
tory of commerce, and a history of epidemical fevers; the first, 
also, to compile an American dictionary, and revise Scripture. 
Although he is probably known least for this last important labor, 
his real achievement lies in the revised version. 
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Sunny Meadows. By Thomas Dreier. Photographic Illustrations 
by Guy Shorey. (Boston: The Stratford Company. 1933. Pp. 
XII, 241. $2.00.) 


The White Hills: Mountain New Hampshire, Winnepesaukee to 
Washington. By Cornelius Weygandt. (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 1934. Pp. x1, 399. $3.50.) 


There is a race of beings to whom the annual return to a 
summer house in New Hampshire is the beginning of real life; 
the annual retreat to some city outside New Hampshire’s bound- 
aries, the entry on relatively listless hibernation. However their 
practical concerns may flourish elsewhere, however pleasant their 
winter lot, these strange folk find the full savor of living only 
when within sight of New Hampshire fields and woods. It is 
for and of this group that both Mr. Dreier and Mr. Weygandt 
write, and to many people, inarticulate in expressing for them- 
selves the emotions of New Hampshire summer residents, the 
catching in print of the extremer symptoms of their lover’s mad- 
ness should bring relief and delight. There can be no doubt that 
both Sunny Meadows and The White Hills are creations of 
this lover’s madness — madness which to those who share it is 
of course the truest sanity. 

Mr. Dreier has for several years devoted much of his time to 
the intelligent publicizing of New Hampshire. Local newspapers 
have carried his “ Sunny Meadows Farm Philosophy” week by 
week, and it has even been disseminated by radio. He has edited 
each month the Troubadour, issued by the New Hampshire state 
development commission, of which he is chairman. He defines 
his life in the country as made up of “ writing, wood-chopping, 
grass-cutting, path-shoveling, tree-trimming, brush-clearing, edit- 
ing, talking, visiting, loafing, consulting, presiding at public 
meetings, ditch-digging, stone-carrying, apple-picking, romping 
with Robbie, the Airedale,” and out of this comes the col- 
lection of very brief sketches, essays, or descriptive bits which 
make up his book. No one of them achieves the dignity of a 
masterpiece, but most of them catch admirably at least the sur- 
face beauty of some country incident or scene. Many of them 
express a simple, but within its limits satisfying, philosophy — 
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joy in simple things, faith in simple people, confidence in the 
values of country living, and satisfaction in the homely tasks 
that beset every hillside dweller in New Hampshire. If readers 
there be so besotted as not to accept the true New Hampshire 
addict's love for the state, they may find the tone of this book 
a little too sweet, a little too optimistic, a little too closely 
focussed on the pleasanter sides of country dwelling — but even 
these should see that Mr. Dreier’s meditations have now and 
then a redeeming zest of acid. He has suffered with people who 
talk too much and with guests unable to fit into the rhythm of 
summer days in New Hampshire; he is realistic here and there in 
his recognition that country life of the sort he praises does de- 
mand, after all, some backlog in the way of a settled income; he is 
robust in his recognition that hard work is hard work even 
though it may also be, as he finds it, fun. 

Mr. Weygandt, too, is an enthusiast. His book is more elabo- 
rate in scale and plan than Mr. Dreier’s, though it is not, as the 
title unfortunately suggests, a systematic description or history 
of the mountain district of the Granite State. Starr King’s The 
White Hills, published more than seventy years ago, is a favorite 
book among the loyal friends of New Hampshire; Mr. Wey- 
gandt’s choice of the same title suggests a comparison. Starr 
King’s volume was, after all, a guide-book of a sort, enriched 
by real appreciation of natural beauty, of legend, and of history, 
and by the kind of dignity that writers of his day knew how to 
catch. Mr. Weygandt is more informal and personal, less topo- 
graphically descriptive, and more concerned with every-day liv- 
ing as a summer resident eagerly alive to all the possibilities for 
enjoyment in the hills of North Sandwich — from auctions and 
bear-hunting to the northern lights and the glory of a dawn 
on Mount Washington. Readers will differ in their preferences 
among his chapters, according to their own tastes in summer 
venturings. There is very little formal history here, but a good 
deal of local, personal history of a region rich in human char- 
acters, and blessed by all the eventful drama of simple life on 
rocky soil. There is a great deal of appreciative writing about 
views, birds, animals — even a winning description of the vir- 
tues of black rats. There are good stories of the sayings and 
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doings of New Hampshire men and women, one of which, by 
the way, is an anecdote grey with age, but not usually linked 
with named characters in a New Hampshire setting. There are 
appreciative and at times penetrating pages on Robert Frost's 
work as poet of New Hampshire; there are paragraphs on the 
sort of treasure the antique-hunter delights in, and on the joy 
of the quest for such things. This book is more solid fare than 
Sunny Meadows, closer packed with information and more de- 
tailed in its appreciation. It is, perhaps, more nearly a book to 
be read through carefully, as one might read a history or a 
geographical treatise — though it is, praises bel, neither, and 
though it is throughout lively and entertaining — whereas Sunny 
Meadows is a book to pick up and to lay down, to take in small 
doses, and to rejoice in as one rejoices in the jottings of a skill- 
ful journalist or the note-book entries of a naturalist. 

Mr. Weygandt makes a handsome concession to the prejudices 
of those who fail to find country living in Sandwich wholly 
idyllic, by some almost harsh remarks on certain unlovely traits 
of the skunk and the snapping turtle. It is to be hoped that 
no reader of his book or Mr. Dreier’s will feel that this is not 
enough, and will ask querulously why nothing is said about the 
fiendishness of mosquitoes, the low cunning of black flies, the 
unsightliness of tent-worms, the ravages of the billboard and 
the roadside stand, or the breathless oppression of the hot days 
which once in a while happen even in the best-regulated parts of 
New Hampshire. These things are not spoken of by ardent dev- 
otees like Mr. Dreier, Mr. Weygandt, and this reviewer. To 
speak of them might for the authors in question have involved, 
if justice were to be done, heated polemics against the horrors 
of the seaside (except for the brief coast of New Hampshire) , 
or of states less blessed than that which boasts of Chocorua, 
Squam, and the Great Stone Face. These books are not, and 
ought not to have been, arguments for New Hampshire; they 
are built confidently on the theory that in New Hampshire what- 
ever is, is right — the cardinal tenet after all of those right-minded 
people who love that state. 

KENNETH B. Murpock. 
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Records of the Suffolk County Court: 1671-1680. Introduction 
by Zechariah Chafee, Jr., xvii-xciv. (Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Collections of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, 
XXIX, XXX. 1933. Pp. xcvi, 562; x, 563-1234. $10.00.) 


These two volumes are the contribution of the Colonial So- 
ciety of Massachusetts to the newly-inaugurated scheme for pro- 
moting the study of American legal history from original sources. 
The many striking features present in the legal history of Mas- 
sachusetts amply justify the care which has been bestowed upon 
the text; and here, as in other lands and other periods, the 
critical moment when legal institutions are just taking form 
is of high significance not only to the specialist but also to the 
general historian. It is abundantly clear that the law and prac- 
tice revealed in these volumes is the embodiment of the New 
England view of life, its social structure, its business habits, and 
its sturdy determination to work out its problems in its own 
way. All this becomes the more evident when these pages are 
contrasted with the contemporary Maryland archives which 
Judge Bond has recently edited for the American Historical 
Association. Those records showed a deliberate attempt to adopt 
the forms and some of the procedure of England by men who 
obviously had studied the English Books of Entries with care. 
In Massachusetts, on the other hand, we find a conciseness and 
economy of words which reflect not only the New Englander’s 
taciturnity, but also his attitude towards legal proceedings. For 
him they were just like other business affairs, where a clear 
expression of his meaning was sufficient. It was not yet necessary 
that every legal document should be proof against any per- 
versity of wilful misconstruction, nor need he pay heavy fees 
for copies of prolix papers — the court will obligingly lend the 
plaintiff's declaration to the defendant if he promises to return 
it with his answer (68) . 

Interesting results await the reader who studies these pages 
to trace the emergence of what has been called “ the legal 
mind.” * He will probably conclude that only faint beginnings 
are as yet visible, and that they suggest the ingenuity of the 
amateur rather than the science of the professional man of law. 


1 Sir Maurice Amos, Law Quarterly Review, xix, 27-42: “ The Legal 
Mind.” 
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Even the more ambitious efforts are couched in the form of an 
ordinary business letter, although it may combine the usual 
formulas of civility with a “prayer” reminiscent of English 
chancery forms. Again, if at first sight the century of litigation 
which absorbed the Bellingham estate suggests that lawyers had 
already learned too much of an old tradition, a second thought 
will provoke the reflection that an amateur tribunal is sometimes 
too scrupulous to put a final end to litigation. 

The long and illuminating introduction by Professor Chafee is 
not merely a commentary on the text but also a valuable mono- 
graph on colonial law, which will hold a high place in the bibliog- 
raphy of the subject. In dealing with the much-debated question 
of the place of the common law he reaches a sound compromise. 
Indeed, one is tempted to suggest that the situation in Massa- 
chusetts was not unlike many countries during the middle 
ages. The customary law, and perhaps some local legislation, 
served for most ordinary purposes, but for highly-important 
transactions the parties would resort to elaborate documents 
decked out with the most erudite legal language they could 
find. In medieval Europe this was usually drawn from some 
form of Roman law; in Massachusetts it was English law of the 
Restoration. The occasional examples to be found in these 
volumes of complicated draftsmanship must not therefore be 
regarded as typical of every-day practice but as exceptional efforts 
in an unfamiliar style. In Massachusetts, as in medieval Europe, 
it is likewise obvious that mercantile law was more advanced 
than local law in many respects. The use of different systems of 
law concurrently is hardly imaginable in the modern state, al- 
though it is well attested in the earlier history of most countries. 
A sound passage on the Biblical element places colonial usage 
beside contemporary English examples.” 

Countless points of detail invite comment and discussion, but 
only one remark can be added here, and that is a commendation 
of the admirable index which gives instant access to the text. 
Legal historians will be grateful to the Colonial Society for 
its handsome contribution, and to Professor Chafee for his 
scholarly introduction. 

Tueopore F. T. PLUCKNETT. 
2 The introduction properly directs attention to the article by Professor 


Goebel, Columbia Law Review, xxx1, 416-448: “ King’s Law and Local Cus- 
tom,” the main thesis of which seems to us very attractive. 
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Philosophical Ideas in the United States. By Harvey Gates Town- 
send. (New York: The American Book Company. 1934. Pp. 
293- $2.00.) 


For nearly two decades the only text-book survey of the his- 
tory of American philosophy has been the late Woodbridge 
Riley's American Thought. The many short-comings of that 
pioneer volume were bound to be remedied svoner or later, and 
Professor Townsend of the University of Oregon has made 
notable progress toward that end in his present rehearsal of “ that 
part of American culture revealed in philosophical specula- 
tion:” Cultural history in the broad sense he eschews: “ This is 
not even an intellectual history, but a history of intellectual criti- 
cism.” Such a narrowing of the field to include only the academic 
figures greatly simplifies the task, but it is bound to result in an 
awkward exposure of the relatively minor part which philosophy 
in the professional sense has played in the drama of our national 
existence. Quite properly the author asserts: “ There is one domi- 
nant note in American philosophy, i.c., idealism . . . [the view 
that] the visible is no whit more real than the invisible.” But 
would any one be so bold as to declare that idealism in that 
sense has been the “one dominant note” in American life as 
a whole? 

To the pre-Revolutionary period, dominated by British in- 
fluences and the figure of Jonathan Edwards, the author devotes 
three chapters, beginning with a balanced but somewhat sketchy 
account of “ The Colonial Outlook.” He does well to emphasize 
the rationalistic and argumentative atmosphere of early New 
England, and the spread of Yankee individualism toward the 
West; but he uses the terms “ Puritan” and “ Pilgrim” with la- 
mentable looseness. As the first American philosopher worth men- 
tioning, stands William Brattle, who, though active in leader- 
ship at Harvard during the absence of President Increase Mather, 
hardly compares with the latter in intellectual stature and in- 
fluence. Professor Townsend goes far, perhaps too far, in mini- 
mizing the importance of the French influences which are 
commonly supposed to have nurtured the deism of the Revolu- 
tionary period. To him it seems an all-British product: “ Take 
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the system of Newton, subtract the poetry of Edwards, add the 
spirit of Bacon’s New Atlantis, a strong flavor of arrogance, and 
you have deism.” As a doctrine, it was “not a philosophy of 
revolt and rebellion;” yet it fostered humanitarian zeal, and 
upset the equanimity of most of the American clergy of the 
period. Benjamin Franklin as a moral philosopher is under- 
estimated, as usual. 

Emerson, according to the author, did American philosophy 
the service of pointing out “ the distinction between the under- 
standing and the reason,” and, what is more, of acting upon it; 
but he “used words with the greatest disregard for precise 
meaning.” Though “more Platonic than Kantian,” Emerson 
displays at times a “latent pragmatism.” In his chapter en- 
titled “ The Academic Tradition,” the author shows that, from 
about 1800 to 1875, it was not literally “ The Genteel Tradition ” 
made famous by Mr. Santayana, but was “ permeated through 
and through by Scottish commonsense realism.” Since, how- 
ever, it was used to support the official Calvinism, it came to 
much the same thing in the end. The book happily resurrects 
such neglected college teachers as Hedge, McCosh, Bledsoe, 
Stallo, Follen, and Rauch. It is a pity that it omits Hickok, rated 
by Professor Morris Cohen as “easily the foremost figure in 
American philosophy between Edwards and the Civil War.” A 
good chapter summarizes “the cloudy Hegelianism” of the as- 
tonishing St. Louis School, with its Concord offshoot, and its 
first publication in English wholly devoted to philosophy. 

James and Howison are discussed in a chapter called “ Psy- 
chological Empiricism and Spiritual Pluralism;” and then with 
obvious relief the author arrives, after what has admittedly been 
the story of “a great deal of threshing of old straw,” at “ the 
most productive period of American philosophy,” that of Royce 
and C. S. Peirce. Both are ably and sympathetically handled, 
Peirce being ranked, perhaps alone among American philoso- 
phers, “ with Edwards for sweep of philosophical imagination and 
grasp of the deepest philosophica! problems.” A concluding chap- 
ter, perhaps the least satisfactory in the book, entitled “ Evolu- 
tionary Naturalism” and devoted chiefly to John Dewey, dis- 
misses the contribution of Santayana in two pages as “still 
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insufficiently defined.” The groups of new and critical realists 
are barred out as belonging to the present, and not yet to 
history. 

A useful chronological table of historical events, biographical 
dates, and publications is supplied, together with a selected 
bibliography that is none too discriminating. The author also 
reprints a valuable chapter on transcendentalism from James 
Murdock’s Sketches of Modern Philosophy, Especiaily Among 
the Germans. Professor Townsend has earned the thanks of all 
those who desire a brief, judicious, and stimulating account of 
American academic philosophy; even though we must still wait 
for a sweeping panorama of it in its larger intellectual and 
social setting. 

Harovtp A. LARRABEE. 


God's Pocket. By Rachel Field. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1934. Pp. 163. $2.00.) 


Few of the “ summer people ” who annually invade the Maine 
coast, either to occupy spacious residences on Casco, Penobscot, 
or Frenchman’s Bay or to stay for a season in a hotel or a board- 
ing-house, know — or even care to know — the history and the 
heritage of the coast and the real character of the native stock. 
Too often (and with too much justification) they see first of all 
a shrewdness which their own presence has developed and sec- 
ondly a reserve — again due partly to themselves and their own 
attitude. Therefore, when President Eliot, in John Gilley, Maine 
Farmer and Fisherman, and Miss Rachel Field, in God’s Pocket, 
see with an understanding eye and transcribe with a sympathetic 
pen the coast character in all its finest and most intriguing as- 
pects, the state of Maine should, and does, extend them its 
gratitude. 

President Eliot’s book has been for more than thirty years a 
classic, and Miss Field’s should take its place beside John Gilley. 
She writes of the same region, Frenchman’s Bay, and is concerned 
with the same group of islands, Big and Little Cranberry, Sut- 
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ton’s, Gilley’s, and Baker’s. Through an old native, only recently 
dead, she comes into possession of an inimitable, at times almost 
incredible, journal of his grandfather, Captain Samuel Hadlock 
of Big Cranberry Island, who in 1822 toured Europe with a 
travelling show, two Esquimaux, or “ Injuns” as he called them, 
and a store of Arctic curiosities. Her business has been to present 
through the fascinating pages of this elder Hadlock’s journal and 
through her own keen surmise and interpretation “ that largeness 
of mind and that straight-seeing eye which was the heritage of 
those earlier seafaring men” on the Maine coast. She reveals in 
her little book the hard-headedness and common sense, the in- 
domitable energy and resourcefulness, the curiosity and imagina- 
tion, the wisdom, philosophy, humor, and resiliency, which for 
three hundred years have been the inheritance of the Maine coast 
native at his best. She reveals, too, in appreciative understanding 
the setting and environment which developed such character — 
the surf-swept island ledges, the tenacious inroads of the pointed 
firs, sea and sky and weather, which made Lord Bryce declare the 
Mount Desert region to be the most beautiful and memorable in 
the world as he knew it. 

Captain Samuel Hadlock, unwilling to be hemmed in by the 
Cranberry Islands, took the world for his province, as well as all 
the knowledge he could find therein. He knew kings, their palaces 
and consorts; he exhibited the feats of his Eskimo George on the 
lakes of their palace grounds; he fell in love and married a Prus- 
sian lady, whom, after touring four years of European capitals, 
he brought back to Big Cranberry to live sixty years of island life 
and to be buried in the graveyard of Southwest Harbor. His own 
later life and his death in the Arctic on a chimerical expedition 
after seals only make more plausible what manner of man he was. 

Quite as much as she has given to American literature Miss 
Field has contributed to American biography and social history. 
Her book takes its high place among those too few volumes which 
have for their purpose the understanding and the revelation of 
an unusual man, in the prodigality of whose nature all the fea- 
tures and elements of race, environment, and inheritance were 
for once generously united. 


Mary E.ien CHASE. 
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An American Bookshelf, 1755. By Lawrence C. Wroth. (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. Publication Num- 
ber m of the Rosenbach Fellowship in Bibliography. 1934. 
Pp. ix, 191. $2.50.) 


An American Bookshelf contains three lectures given by Mr. 
Wroth at the University of Pennsylvania in 1933, as holder of 
the Rosenbach Fellowship in Bibliography. The printed volume 
includes also elaborate notes and bibliographical appendices, and 
the whole makes a book rich in interest for the student of 
American printing and bookselling, and equally rewarding for 
the social and intellectual historian of eighteenth-century 
America. 

Mr. Wroth centres his book about a certain James Loveday, 
frankly a creation of his own, endowed with unlimited curiosity 
as to the printed matter accessible to him and with unlimited 
leisure to collect and read it. The crowded pages of An American 
Bookshelf describe and discuss those items which Loveday might 
have known, fresh from American presses or offered for sale 
by American booksellers. The result is a thorough picture of 
the current writing which might have been known to an active- 
minded colonist in 1755, and even though there may have been 
no colonist with the all-embracing zeal of the imaginary Love- 
day, the device used in Mr. Wroth’s pages gives an extraordinarily 
interesting and admirably thorough sampling of the intellectual 
atmosphere of the year he has singled out to treat. The Indians, 
the French, problems of colonial government, were lively sub- 
jects, of course; religious thought, education, and science pre- 
sented new problems and were taking new hurdles in 1755; there 
were histories, like Colden’s, Prince’s, and Douglass’s; there was 
Bartram’s memorable Observations; there were maps, which, 
shrewdly examined by as wise a scholar as Mr. Wroth, reveal as 
much as many of the full-sized political and historical treatises; 
newspapers and magazines, the small presses, and the book- 
sellers’ counters, were littered with trifles, deservedly forgotten 
now, perhaps, since they touch on themes no longer momentous, 
and lack literary merit to keep them alive. Many of them, how- 
ever, are instinct with meaning for any one concerned with the 
history of men’s thinking in the days which brought them forth, 
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and such importance as they have Mr. Wroth skillfully reveals. 
He saves his little book from becoming merely an annotated 
bibliography, not by the dubious expedient of creating a char- 
acter like Loveday, but by the deftness with which he picks out 
essential elements in colonial history and relates to each those 
printed works which illustrate the sort of thought which was 
making, or being made by, the events of the period. 

The notes, printed at the end of each chapter, expand and 
clarify the text, and add a considerable amount of useful his- 
torical and bibliographical reference and comment. Ten biblio- 
graphical appendices, on such subjects as “ The Archibald Ken- 
nedy Tracts,” “The Maps and Geographical Essays of Lewis 
Evans,” William Douglass’s Summary, or Colden’s History, form 
a series of erudite special studies, indispensable to bibliographers 
and full of material for historians of all sorts. ; 

Mr. Wroth’s work, more generally considered, has special 
importance in two ways. It illustrates, first of all, the absurdity 
of the doctrine, too often pontifically aired in high places, that 
the fifty years before the Revolution were years of intellectual 
sterility. In the second place, it proves the value of a too rarely- 
used kind of American historical study, and yet one which 
wherever undertaken has yielded a good harvest. Wright's Literary 
Culture in Early New England, incomplete and obviously limited 
as it was, showed how much light could be shed by a study of 
the books bouglit and sold, quoted and referred to, or carefully 
read by the colonists in one district over a long period; Mr. 
Wroth now, confining himself chronologically within far nar- 
rower bounds, but cultivating his tiny field far more intensively, 
goes further still to show the possibilities of this means of at- 
tacking an important phase of social history. His book should 
stimulate others to bring his method to bear on other years be- 
fore and after 1755. There will be, it is to be hoped, still other 
studies which will try, as his does not, to add to the evidence 
to be had from books currently printed and sold, the informa- 
tion to be had by searching the records of books which men in 
their writings alluded to, or relied on for data, the older books 
they preserved and cherished in their libraries, and the body 
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of material from the past, English and American, which often 
set, whether they knew it or not, patterns for their thought. Not 
until such studies are made will there be a thoroughly satisfying 
history of this country in the eighteenth century. Not until such 
a history is written can certain aspects of the progress of the 
colonies from 1700 to 1800, and certain indispensable strains 
in the shaping of the Revolution and the national development 
which followed, be understood, or, perhaps, even seen at all. 
KENNETH B. Murpock. 


Saints, Sinners and Beechers. By Lyman Beecher Stowe. (In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1934. Pp. 450. $3-75-) 


Twelve Beechers sit for their literary tintypes by the grandson 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe. Twelve Beechers — David, Lyman, 
Catherine, William Henry, Edward, Mary Foote, Harriet, Henry 
Ward, Charles, Isabella, Thomas K., and James — they lived, 
taught, preached, fought, and wrote books all over the United 
States from 1738 to 1907. The first century of Beechers in America, 
1637 to 1738, was a mere prelude. That the amazing process 
will ever end, or that it will ever be dull, is unthinkable — which 
gives the author of any book about the Beechers an advantage at 
the start. Nature has presented him with an “ amusing, lovable 
and outrageous ” theme. 

Saints, Sinners and Beechers is an engaging chronicle. Based 
on authentic sources (some the personal experiences of the 
author) , the twelve sketches are too selective to claim the con- 
fidence of scholars. But the dogma that a family historian has 
eulogy or apology up his sleeve does not apply to Lyman Beecher 
Stowe. He is first and foremost the story-teller. Save for a few 
moments of admiration for his grandmother, and of laboring the 
old defence of Henry Ward Beecher’s morality, he displays the 
pages of his family scrap-book with a genial detachment. Of his 
grandfather, Professor Calvin Stowe, he says, “ He was an ex- 
traordinary raconteur and the family had of course heard all 
his stories.” The talent has been inherited by the grandson, and 
no doubt most of the stories with it. And they have lost nothing 
in this, their most recent telling. 
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It is no unkindness to Lyman Beecher Stowe to say that the 
best part of his book was written by the Beecher family. Their 
letters and journals have yielded him quotations which alone 
would make the book worth reading. Pungent, idiomatic, hu- 
morous, wistful, they illuminate its pages. “Was married,” 
notes William Henry Beecher, the Unlucky, “at Mrs. Edes’ in 
Bowdoin Street in the forenoon by my father. Harriet was 
bridesmaid, no company, no cake, no cards — nothing pleasant 
about it.” The Beechers come to life in their own vernacular. 

Often, however, the raconteur defeats the artist. The text lives 
for the anecdote; the anecdote drives out philosophy. The 
reader is apt to find himself more interested in such matters 
as the peregrinations of Lyman Beecher’s false teeth (“ Oh, 
John, here's little Charley come agin after the old gentleman's 
false teath [sic]. Take the lantern an’ go look for the teath while I 
give Charley some of me new hot gingerbread.”) than in Lyman 
Beecher or Lyman Beecher’s ideas. Yet it must be acknowledged 
that the book’s rich vein of social history, albeit mined in 
anecdotes, provides something more than gossip. 

The style of the book is journalistic. Frank, conversational, 
never facetious, it gives one the feeling of looking over the 
author’s shoulder while he chats whimsically about his ances- 
tors. In quality it ranges from the congested paragraphs of the 
first sketch to the ingratiating portraits in miniature of William 
Henry Beecher and Mary Foote Beecher. 

The author's conclusion, while it may have occurred to many 
students of American history, will interest the layman. “ The 
children of Lyman Beecher helped to build the intellectual 
bridge between the theologians of the past, who placed the em- 
phasis upon holding the correct doctrines and leaving every- 
thing else to God’s divine intervention, and the spiritual leaders 
of the present, who care nothing for doctrines and do not believe 
in supernatural intervention.” This, says Lyman Beecher Stowe, 
is “ the Beechers’ part in the transition from Heaven and the- 
ology to this world and service.” How they played the part, 
severally and together, makes enjoyable reading of the twelve 
biographical sketches in Saints, Sinners and Beechers. 


A. Wuirney GrRISwoLp. 
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Connecticut Trilogy. By Marguerite Allis. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1934. Pp. 318. $3.50.) 


Connecticut Trilogy is a collection of anecdotes about the 
three earliest settlements in the state. “ The Pious Pilgrim,” as 
the author styles herself, has a proper contempt for “the in- 
defatigable date-digger, determined to nose out every least 
truffle of fact from beneath the dry, dead leaves of history; ” she 
uses dates only as “ tent-stakes here and there to keep the canvas 
of fact well pinned down and prevent history's wigwam from 
flying off on the gales of fancy.” It is the more to be regretted 
that those few stakes were not selected with greater care. The 
gales seem to have caught the wigwam when one finds Harriet 
Beecher at the age of nine teaching in a school which had not 
yet been founded, and Mark Twain, who was thirty-eight when 
he came to Hartford, described as “a gangling youth of pre- 
cocious wit, who came to worship at the shrine of the Beecher 
brains.” In a book of this sort it matters little that Yale’s Con- 
necticut Hall was opened in 1752 instead of 1754, that Benja- 
min Franklin was not a Quaker, or that the Pious Pilgrim's 
version of the inscription on Theophilus Eaton’s tombstone 
reveals eight variants in as many lines. For this is not a history, 
but “a nosegay of historical blooms, interspersed with the pun- 
gent green of legend.” Such romantic tales as the slaughter of the 
Pequots, the wooing of the tavern-keeper’s daughter by the 
heir of Stirling Castle, or the hiding of the charter, embroidered 
as they are with folklore and fiction, furnish the most enter- 
taining pages. 

Granting the author a novelist’s freedom, much is to be ex- 
pected of her style. She confesses to having sat at Noah Webster's 
writing-table “in the hope that contact with its surface would 
work wonders with the flow of words; ” and although the charm 
was not strong enough to prevent her from referring consist- 
ently to clergymen as “ Reverend Edwards,” “Reverend Daven- 
port,” and so forth, it has transformed dogs into “ canines” and 
clams into “succulent bivalves.” Deliberate search for meta- 
phors has brought forth such specimens as the elm tree which 
“spreads a forest of branches, gnarled and twisted like the 
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tentacles of some arboreal octopus.” On one occasion “ the orb 
of day” goes down behind the hills, “ leaving the bosom of the 
river to blush under his goodnight kiss.” Readers who are not 
offended by such bathos nor too insistent upon accuracy of de- 
tail will probably enjoy Connecticut Trilogy. Even the critical 
will be pleased by some of the fifty or more pen-and-ink draw- 
ings with which the author has illustrated her work. 


Gorpon S. HAIGHT. 


The Civilization of the Old Northwest: A Study of Political, 
Social and Economic Development, 1788-1812. By Beverley 
W. Bond, Jr. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1934. Pp. 
IX, 543- $3.50.) 


Forty-six years have now elapsed since the appearance of 
Hinsdale’s The Old Northwest, and the sharp contrast between 
that pioneer effort and the volume under review affords a pretty 
accurate measure of the changed conception of the scope and 
content of history which has developed in the interim. Hins- 
dale’s history was primarily politics; and, being a child of the 
New England pioneers in the Ohio country, in his pages he 
permitted the New England influence in the Northwest largely to 
obscure that emanating from other sections of the United States. 
Hence the chapter devoted to the Connecticut Western Reserve, 
while the Symmes Purchase and the Virginia Military Tract were 
disposed of in a few sentences. Professor Bond's history, on the 
contrary, is more than half social and economic, and, as be- 
comes a Virginian living in the Old Northwest, he accords to the 
Southern and Middle States’ contribution in this early period 
a place quite as significant as that of New England. 

As the sub-title of the book indicates, Professor Bond confines 
himself rigorously to the period 1788 to 1812, in the belief that 
these were the formative years, and that the defeat of the Indians 
in 1812 cleared the path for the great rush into the region north 
of the Ohio, bringing with it the dominance of American ideas 
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and institutions. An interesting discussion of “The Lure of the 
Western Lands” is followed by six chapters devoted to govern- 
ment, politics, and Indian warfare, after which, in turn, appear 
seven chapters in which land policies, agriculture, transportation, 
manufacture, education, and religion find a place. No important 
phase of development in that era seems to have been overlooked. 

Undoubtedly this book represents the most ambitious attempt 
yet made to “ reconstruct” the life of the Northwest during the 
first quarter-century following the enactment of the ordinance of 
1787. The great merit of the work lies in its completeness. It 
presents no thesis and offers no new or startling conclusions. 
It is a work of exposition and description, not of interpretation. 
A wide variety of materials, both manuscript and printed, have 
gone into its making. Especially notable is the use made of 
early newspapers of the West and of the older sections of the 
country. It seems to the reviewer, however, that Professor Bond 
in his discussion of eastern interest in the lands of the North- 
west relies too much on the newspaper. Letters written by con- 
temporaries are certainly a valuable source in this connection; 
yet little use has been made of them. One important collection 
of this type of material seems to have escaped the author en- 
tirely. Again, the exodus to the West is only one side of the 
picture. The fear and anxiety of those who remained at home, 
as well as the efforts to check the movement from the seaboard 
states, might well have received more extended treatment. 

The emphasis placed upon economic and social life is praise- 
worthy, but the author has not always succeeded in finding a 
pattern by which to weave the multitude of separate threads into 
a completed fabric. At times his discussion is largely a catalogue 
of names and facts which leave the reader with no very clear 
impression. Finally, the thoughtful reader may question whether 
the year 1812 is an altogether happy terminal date for a work 
dealing with the development of American civilization in the 
Old Northwest. In most of the region that civilization was still 
a dream at that date. 

These are minor faults, however, which in no way impair the 
essential value of a book which will take its place as the standard 
work on the Old Northwest in the period with which it deals. 


James B. Hences. 
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Gilbert Patten and his Frank Merriwell Saga: A Study in Sub- 
literary Fiction, 1896-1913. By John Levi Cutler. University of 
Maine Studies, Second Series, Number 31. (Orono, Maine: 
University Press. 1934. Pp. 123. $1.00.) 


Born in Corinna, Maine, in 1866, Mr. Patten, the creator of 
Frank Merriwell, is still living, and the larger part of the useful 
material in this study comes from his own correspondence with 
the author. The book contains some useful bibliographical data 
on Mr. Patten’s writing, a chapter of interesting analysis of the 
vicissitudes of an erstwhile novelistic hack, some good pages on 
the rise and fall of the “ dime novel,” and some useful summariz- 
ing of the “ Frank Merriwell saga.” The critical comment is ade- 
quate to the subject, perhaps, but sheds no new light on the tech- 
nique or the essential qualities of Patten’s stories; the introduc- 
tory pages dealing with the forerunners of the “dime novel” 
leave much to be desired. According to Mr. Cutler, Malaeska, 
published by Beadle, was the first dime novel, and he then adds: 
“ This work initiated a type of literature, best described as ro- 
mantic sensationalism, which flourished like a huge fungus for 
half a century and rotted speedily when its nutriment drained 
away.” Surely novels of romantic sensationalism were not “ in- 
itiated ” in 1860, and surely they have not yet disappeared. Nor 
is the choice of Bird and Simms, as “ important forerunners of 
the dime novel” a happy one. Simms’s zeal for historical accu- 
racy and his frequent emphasis on history rather than on plot 
sharply differentiate much of his work from that of the later 
writers for Beadle or Street and Smith. Bird has more in com- 
mon with them — but neither he nor Simms seems as directly in 
the line which leads to them as other earlier and later story- 
tellers. What, for example, of the Champions of Freedom — not 
only marked with chief characteristics of the stories used by dime 
novelists, but also published in a form by no means unlike that 
popularized by Patten, Ingraham, and others. A good study of 
the vogue of the special type of romantic sensationalism in Ameri- 
can fiction, “sub-literary” but recurrently popular might be 
written. For it much of Mr. Cutler's little book would supply 
valuable aid, even though its merit extends only to the specific 
data it supplies on the creator of Frank Merriwell. 


KENNETH B. Murpbock. 
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The Indian in American Literature. By Albert Keiser. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1933. Pp. 312. $3.00.) 


Professor Keiser has given us a competent preliminary survey of 
an important subject in an exceedingly readable and graceful 
manner. He says that out of the immense body of material relat- 
ing to the Indian he “ has sifted the truly significant, guided oc- 
casionally by tribal, geographical, and historical considerations,” 
that he has concerned himself “ with the Indian portraits painted 
by the major figures in American literature . . . , not with the 
forgotten works of minor writers.” I think of but one seemingly 
important omission, and that is Parkman, who is referred to only 
casually; while considerable space is devoted to such minor writers 
as John Augustus Stone, Alfred B. Street, Helen Hunt Jackson, 
Adolf F. Bandelier, and John G. Neihardt. The main chapters are 
devoted to Cooper, Simms, Longfellow, Thoreau, Joaquin Miller, 
and Hamlin Garland, to whom the book is dedicated. There is a 
selected bibliography of five pages. Although the author's conclu- 
sions are reasonably well buttressed by quotations, it is regrettable 
that he has not cared to document the work with page references. 
The style has considerably more charm than one ordinarily ex- 
pects in a work apparently intended for scholars. Mr. Keiser’s 
method, generally, has involved summarizing the poems or narra- 
tives or dramas in which Indians appear. 

Although the book presents a reasonably comprehensive survey 
of the chief interpretations of the Indians, Mr. Keiser has been 
especially interested in two problems. First, to what extent have 
the various authors presented a truthful picture of the Indian in 
all his tribal peculiarities? Mr. Keiser, it ought to be noticed, 
seems to have a most unusual knowledge of the detailed history 
of the multitudinous tribes, their inter-relations, and their pe- 
culiar customs and manners. Second, following Hamlin Garland, 
and being deeply sympathetic (if not, at times, a trifle senti- 
mental) , Mr. Keiser is interested in ascertaining how the authors 
have dealt with the plight of the Indian in the path of the white 
man’s advance. These are interesting questions, and we are grate- 
ful for having them answered. He concludes, for example, that 
“ The general truthfulness of Cooper’s Indian portraits has been 
accepted by posterity and has not been successfully challenged.” 
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He finds Cooper “ most influential in molding and fixing the 
world’s conception of the American Indian.” 

It is to be hoped, however, that eventually Mr. Keiser (or some 
one else) will give us a supplementary book which will consider 
the question of each author's attitude toward the Indian philo- 
sophically with genetic reference to that author’s complete out- 
look. For example, Cooper, the romanticist, certainly exalts some 
of his Indians and scouts as naturally good in contrast to white 
men who have been depraved by civilization; yet, as Professors 
Spiller, Canby, and Ross have shown, Cooper was a social critic 
of strong Federalistic leanings generally contemptuous of sub- 
versive democracy of a Rousseauistic cast. One would like to 
know precisely how these seemingly conflicting tendencies in 
Cooper’s mind, his naturalism and Federalism, are related. Some- 
what the same problem exists in the case of Bryant and Thoreau; 
it is reversed in the case of the somewhat romantic C. B. Brown 
who found “ nature’s nobleman” thoroughly depraved. No doubt 
it is true that in many cases in America, as distinguished from 
Europe, the Indian, as Mr. Keiser says, was “ not an exotic prod- 
uct or the result of a philosophic theory; ” that “ personal observa- 
tion or study rather than a philosophical movement produced the 
individual works.” Yet it seems to the present reviewer that, after 
the summarizing which Mr. Keiser has done so ably, one might 
profitably go on to consider the sort of problems which Mr. Hoxie 
Fairchild has raised in his suggestive book on The Noble Savage. 
Because most of our American writers have been strongly condi- 
tioned by the romantic era in which they were born, because 
most of them have had to take a stand on the fundamental ques- 
tion of innate goodness and the effects of civilization, it would 
seem that their attitude toward the primitive savage untouched 
by civilization, to be completely understood, must be studied in 
the light of their whole philosophy, genetically considered. For 
often, as in the case of the deistic naturalist Freneau, an author 
tends to turn to the Indian as a sort of concrete proof of the 
validity of his primitivistic theory that evil derives mainly from 
institutions begotten by civilization. This situation Mr. Keiser 
has seen and in part remedied in the case of Freneau, although 
much remains to be done in the case of many other authors. Inci- 
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dentally, one misses an analysis of Jefferson’s attitude toward 
the Indian, which should be of interest with reference to his po- 
litical theory, for he was “ not sure” that the Indian’s way of life 
“without government” was not the best. Readers of Dr. Fagin’s 
book on William Bartram will regret that Bartram’s view of the 
Indian is also neglected. In general, probably Mr. Keiser has been 
more interested in the Indian as related to colorful narratives 
than to philosophic or political theory. It is to be regretted that 
Dr. W. L. Schramm’s excellent study of “Hiawatha and its 
Sources” (Philological Quarterly, x1, 321 ff., October, 1932) ap- 
peared too late for Mr. Keiser to make use of it. 

In general, however, Mr. Keiser has given us a well-balanced, 
sensible, appreciative survey of the Indian in American litera- 
ture, colorfully and charmingly written, which is likely to serve 
as the standard treatment of the problems it approaches. It is to 
be hoped, however, that Mr. Keiser’s success with this volume will 
encourage him to give us another volume based on the founda- 
tion already laid, which will explore the philosophic significance 
of the subject as it relates to the major authors’ complete outlook, 
political, religious, social, economic, and literary. 


Harry Haypen CLark. 


An Enquiry into the Nature of Certain Nineteenth Century 
Pamphlets. By John Carter and Graham Pollard. (London: 
Constable and Company, Limited; New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1934. Pp. xii, 400. 15s. or $6.00.) 


This book is a bomb, and the polite explosion of it has already 
blown up the auction business in “very rare first editions” of 
English authors since 1850. For about fifty years sixty or more pre- 
sumably precious pamphlets have been circulating at sales; by 
purchase or gift large numbers of them have reached the shelves of 
the British Museum, the Bodleian, and great collections like that 
of John H. Wrenn, now in the library of the University of Texas, 
at Austin. Nor are these sensationally clever fakes unknown among 
the treasures of the Harvard College Library: the late Harry El- 
kins Widener was “taken in” for more than one of them, and 
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Amy Lowell presented a precious specimen to the university at 
her death — the now-infamous “ Reading first edition” of “ Son- 
nets from the Portuguese.” The volume under review covers an 
extensive scandal, and the authors have come dangerously near 
to fixing on the centre of a persistent and a quietly successful 
fraud. Readers are left to draw their own conclusions as to the 
identity of the forger: that one printer did all the work is proved 
plainly — but for whom, is still a question of possible doubt. 

Mr. Carter and Mr. Pollard are booksellers who became sus- 
picious some years ago of certain of these sixty-odd items. Pa- 
tiently the authors went to work, testing the authenticity of these 
“first editions” on the basis of technical analysis of paper (to 
which, of course, they called in professional assistance) , typog- 
raphy, and all the various evidence relating to persons and pedi- 
grees. The narrative of the progress of their careful research 
reads like a detective story. From their elaborate, ironic pages 
emerges the amazing fact that the names of nearly all the great 
English authors of the late nineteenth century have been used as 
a means of victimizing “collectors” —those vain persons who 
buy their books by dates, rather than content. Many a librarian 
and bibliographer will be lying awake at night (for the next few 
weeks) reflecting on the annoying circumstance of his having 
bought a gold brick or, at best, gratefully accepted a notorious 
curiosity as a valuable gift. 

This finely-made volume (printed, by the way, at the very press 
in Bungay, Suffolk, from which this imposing series of pam- 
phlets issued) is divided into three parts: “ Deduction,” “ Recon- 
struction,” and “ Dossiers.” A couple of appendices drive addi- 
tional nails into the coffin, and an excellent index affords readers 
immediate access to whatever may happen to be their favorite sub- 
ject for laughter. Laughter of a sardonic sort, however, for these 
forgeries, be it understood, were not given away in the begin- 
ning as a hoax: they were sold for gold dollars and pounds ster- 
ling. Sometimes the prices are quoted even in guineas! A long and 
presumably respectable procession of them has passed through the 
fancy auction-rooms of London and New York during the last 
forty years. Though no single copy of any of these pamphlets has 
ever commanded such fantastic prices as are still fetched by the 
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quite genuine first editions of the Georgian poets, the grand total 
realized on the various sales must run into thousands of dollars. 
There was, apparently, no general conspiracy in the whole busi- 
ness: that is, buyers, sellers, collectors, and agents seem all of them 
to have been deceived by the discreet and diligent deception of one 
man. The printer is wholly exempt from suspicion, for the biblio- 
philes’ habit of printing facsimile editions for Keats and Shelley 
societies has become so common that any honest printer may 
counterfeit, or even manufacture, a first edition quite innocently 
to-morrow. Though business-records ought to have shown up the 
man for whom the work was done, the printer in question, unfor- 
tunately, some years ago destroyed all his ledgers up to the year 
1911. Present owners of the widely-scattered output may be com- 
forted to know that their possessions are that old, at least. 

In view of the fact that more than one of these frauds ap- 
peared on the market during the life-time of the author of the 
contents, innocent readers may wonder why the whole scandalous 
business did not come to the surface long ago. Such readers have 
only to turn to the text to discover how brazenly poets, novelists 
—and even gentlemen—were accused of failing memory, or 
lightly brushed aside. Swinburne, for instance, was hardly a man 
to wink at unrighteousness, in high places. In 1888 he was pre- 
sented with what purported to be the first edition of his poem, 
“ Cleopatra,” bearing the date 1866. Sending off a polite letter to 
his good friend the donor, he concluded: “I am quite certain, 
quite positive, that I never set eyes on the booklet before, nor 
heard of its existence.” At the Gosse sale, February 25, 1929, 
Cleopatra brought £8, and on June 3, 1929, “another associa- 
tion copy with a letter” fetched £12. 10s. Yet the poet had re- 
turned to the attack in a second letter to his friend: 


. About modern rarities — unless the rare impression contains 
something unprocurable —I am so indifferent that it would be a 
sin and a shame for me to deprive you of your Cleopatra. Seven 
guineas! Heaven and Earth! It would have been dear at as many 
shillings and not cheap at as many pence. . . . I need hardly say 
that I know nothing, and never heard of it until now, or any such 
volume as you mention published or printed by Hotten under 
my name. 
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Just how this rarity was put over on the book market, after such 
explicit denials from Swinburne, can be duly discovered in this 
Enquiry (281-284) . 

Of particular interest to New England is the fact that the one 
forgery presumably printed in America was fastened on Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, in the name of Tennyson and a “ J. T. F.,” 
who was kindly “identified” as James Ticknor Fields. The 
pamphlet in question is described as: Lucretius By Alfred Tenny- 
son Poet Laureate Cambridge Mass. Printed for Private Circula- 
tion 1868. This production was credited to the “ University Press, 
Cambridge: Printed by Welch, Bigelow, and Co.” on what is 
temptingly called “cream wove paper.” The two pages of Mr. 
Carter and Mr. Pollard which cover the exposure of this item are 
a masterpiece of conciseness and self-control. The British Museum 
bought its copy in September, 1892; Oxford and Cambridge both 
“lack” copies. Mr. Thomas J. Wise first called attention to it in 
the Bookman, 1894; the first public sale realized £12, in 1896. As 
late as 1929 a copy brought only £9; the paper is composed of 
esparto, which was not used for paper-making in the United 
States until 1907. Richard Clay, it has been proved, cut the type 
in 1880. The book was lettered up the spine, not down, as in 
America. Messrs. Carter and Pollard conclude: “This book is 
proved by its paper and its type to be a forgery; and the forger 
must therefore be credited with the composition of the prefatory 
note.” Lord Tennyson, it will be remembered, died October 6, 
1892. 

Readers of the Times Literary Supplement may have remarked 
that this Enquiry has already resulted in the printing of half-a- 
dozen letters of explanations, excuses, corrections — and surmises 
as to the provenance of these nineteenth-century pamphlets. Mr. 
Wise, himself, has not yet had time to read this book “ with the 
care and attention it deserves,” but his eventual verdict on it 
ought to be of the greatest interest. It is by no means certain that 
the ultimate responsibility for this school of forgery can be shifted 
on to dead men, for Mr. Carter and Mr. Pollard have been at 
great pains not to impair the reputation of any man, living or 
dead, who they know was not guilty of the frauds. They have been 
equally careful, not to say cautious, about pointing the finger of 
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suspicion in the direction of any one. The whole business has 
already gone far beyond the bounds of a good-natured, if gigantic, 
hoax: for forty years now, some one has been feeding the market 
with fakes at a handsome profit to himself and others. 

But this book has done more than swell the “ Correspondence” 
of the Times Literary Supplement; its practical effect has been 
immediate and sweeping. One or two delicious items from “ Notes 
on Sales” in the issue for August 2, 1934, deserve to be cited. 
Three important sales of rare books were held in London during 
last July. Cleopatra, which brought {12. 10s. in 1929, went for 
10s.; the same poet’s Laus Veneris, which brought £23. 10s. in 
1897, and $95.00 in 1929, was passed up at Sotheby's on July go. 
The spurious Cleon, of Robert Browning, which fetched $50.00 
in 1919 and 1930, brought £1 at the first sale, 10s. at the second, 
and found no buyer at the third. Rossetti’s Sister Helen, which 
was palmed off on some one in 1926 for $80.00, suffered the in- 
dignity of selling for one pound in 1934. The cat is apparently 
out of the bag, and a good many collectors of fine books are 
eligible candidates for the office of holding what is left. 

There is something sad about this devastation, for many who 
watched the unhappy social results of the systematic fleecing and 
skinning of the public in the stock-market had hoped that people 
could be persuaded in the future to satiate their instincts of greed 
with such comparatively harmless forms of chance as racing horses, 
playing lotteries, and hoarding trifles like strange stamps. Some 
books now are almost as worthless as some stocks and bonds; the 
whole mass would make a mountain of nothing but waste paper. 
Yet these two industrious authors deserve thanks for a good job 
well done. These is nothing really worth weeping over, for the 
victims of this respectable swindle were not the “ investing pub- 
lic” of men, widows, and orphans, but a crowd of crank collectors 
and gilt-edged librarians whose vanity and loose money led them 
on to scramble for the fancy wares of an anonymous humbug. 


STEWART MITCHELL. 














SHORT NOTICES 





The Illinois Central Railroad and Its Colonization Work. By 
Paul Wallace Gates. (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Eco- 
nomic Studies, Number 42. Pp. xv, 374. 1934-) 


This volume, which was awarded the David A. Wells Prize at 
Harvard, is an admirable discussion of the early history of the 
Illinois Central and of its important work in colonizing the IIli- 
nois prairies. It is a contribution of permanent value to all who 
are interested in our economic history and the story of the west- 
ward movement. 

People in New England should be particularly interested in 
the book as an exposition of the expansion and migration of New 
England capital from the sea to the land, and of the part which 
the savings and the enterprise of Yankee merchants and ship- 
captains played in the development of the Middle West. The 
Neal and Rantoul families of Salem were prominently identified 
with the beginnings of the Illinois Central. It was David Neal who 
organized the land department of the company and worked out 
its first land-settlement policies. The significance of this service 
is the more apparent when it is realized that the methods of this 
pioneer land-grant railway were widely copied by the later re- 
cipients of land subsidies. 

The book is well conceived and executed, and is a worthy mem- 
ber of a notable series. 


J. B. H. 


The Centennial Edition of the Works of Rowland E. Robinson. 
“Sam Lovel’s Camps” and “In the Green Wood.” (Rutland, 
Vermont: The Tuttle Company. 1934. Pp. 264. $2.50.) 


The present volume is the second to be published in the cen- 
tennial edition of Robinson’s Vermont stories, a fuller notice of 
which appeared in the June issue of the New ENGLAND Quar- 
TERLY. It is, in all senses of the word, a continuation of the earlier 
volume; for the characters familiar from “ Uncle Lisha’s Shop,” 
re-appear in the series of sketches which comprise “ Sam Lovel’s 
Camps.” The setting, however, gives Robinson greater scope for 
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tales of hunting and fishing and for natural description, subjects 
in which he is as successful as in that for which he is better known, 
the imitation of dialects. His great strength, in fact, is his power 
of detailed observation, and few sides of early Vermont life es- 
caped him. Because of Antoine Bassette’s prominence, the Can- 
nuck dialect also plays a greater part in the present than in the 
earlier volume. The chief character, however, is the modest hun- 
ter and fisherman, Sam Lovel, and it is to him that Robinson 
gives his effort and his interest most freely. “ In the Green Wood,” 
with which the volume concludes, is a story of contests for land in 
Vermont between settlers from New York and New Hampshire in 
the years just preceding the Revolution. In it, as in A Danvis 
Pioneer, Ethan Allen and his Green Mountain boys defend the 
New Hampshire claims; the New Yorkers are a Scotch company, 
whose dialect Robinson reproduces with characteristic brilliance. 
What might, however, stay longest in the mind is the settler’s 
grace before the rough meal at which his family is gathered: 
“ God, make us thankful for what we've got, an’ keep us from 
hankering for what we hain’t got.” 
J. H. F. 


CORRECTION 


New ENGLAND Quarter-y for June, 1934: on page 253, line 29, 
delete “ not.” 














NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 





Mary E.ien Cuase, author of The Goodly Heritage and, more 
recently, Mary Peters (1934), is professor of English at Smith. 
Harry Haypen Crark, A.B., Trinity College, Connecticut, 1923, 


is a member of the Department of English in the State 
University of Iowa. 


FaAnniE H. Ecxstorm, A.B., Smith College, 1888, is an authority 
on the Indians, the folk lore, and the local history of Maine, of 
which she has been a life-long resident and student. 


Joun GarpNner GREENE is lecturer on Church History at Tufts. 


A. Wuitney Griswovp is instructor in History and Fellow of 
Jonathan Edwards College in Yale University. “Three 
Puritans on Prosperity” is a chapter from The American 
Gospel of Success, which will be published early in 1935. 


Gorpon S. HAicur is instructor in English in Yale University. 
James B. Hences is professor of American History at Brown. 


Harovp A. Larrabee is professor of Philosophy at Union College, 
Schenectady, New York. 


Joun C. Mixer, A.B., Harvard, 1930, is a Junior Prize Fellow in 
Harvard University. 


THeopore F. ‘I’. PLuckxnett, author of A Concise History of the 


Common Law (1929), is professor of Legal History in the 
University of London. 


KEenneTH W. Porter, A.B., Sterling College, Sterling, Kansas; 
A.M., University of Minnesota; author of John Jacob Astor: 
Business Man (1931) , is at present engaged in editing a collec- 
tion of documents relating to New England shipping in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 


BertHa-Monica STEaRNs is a member of the department of 
English at Wellesley. 


Harry R. WarrFEL, assistant professor of English at Bucknell 
University, is engaged in preparing a definitive biography of 
Noah Webster. . 
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